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PREFACE 


This, which constitutes the Year Book for 1930, closes the series of 
TRANSACTIONS for the year. Five special volumes have been previously 
issued, as below: 

TRANSACTIONS, PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY, 1930. 
TRANSACTIONS, Coat Division, 1930. 

Transactions, Mittine Mrtuops, 1930. 

Transactions, Institute or Merrats Division, 1930. 
TRANSACTIONS, [Ron AND StEEL Drvisron, 1930. 


In this volume will be found the records of the year aah lists of 
officers, references to meetings, necrology and similar material. There 
is also included a consolidated index of publications and a classified series 
of abstracts. By using these any member can easily find any article 
published within the year by the Institute and determine its scope and 
character. He can then, if more details are desired, turn to the special 
volume in which it appears on the shelves of his own or any convenient 
public library. 

Finally, there is included in this volume a series of technical papers 
on metal mining and nonferrous metallurgy, these being the subjects 
that are of interest to the largest group of Institute members. The con- 
tents of the other volumes are given on later pages. 

Each member is entitled to one volume of TRANsactions in addition 
to the Year Book volume; the others will be supplied on request at the 
cost price, $2.50 per volume. All are now supplied in cloth binding 
without extra charge. 


H. Foster Barn, 
Secretary. 
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STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


H. C. BaiiincerR 
Joun M. Lovrsoy 


Henry Krume 


E. L. Estasroox 
H. K. Mastrirs 


ArtHorR F, Braip 


E. DeGotyer, Chairman 


C. BE. Bocxus 


L. K. ArMstrone 
Ere V. DavELEeR 
J. C. Dick 
Samunp E. Doak 
W. J. ELMENDORF 
Epwin 8. Fickrs 
M. H. Fires 


ArtHur 8. Dwieur 
Karu EImers 


J. V. W. ReynpErs 


H. Fostsr Bain 


Partie W. Henry 


S. Skowronsk1, Chairman 


Executive 


Witt H. Basszrt, Chairman 


Finance 
J. V. W. Reynpers, Chairman 


Admissions 
Grorcz D. Barron, Chairman 


Alternates 
F. E. Prmerce 


Membership 


Executive Committee 
Cunvaextanp E. Dope 
B. THAYER 

General Committee 
FRETzZ 


Hinges 
MatTauewson 
. PAREBR 

mgs G. PARMELEB 


gerwsua> ow 


pREE. 
4 
. H. Hepens 
Rs 
ab 22s 
mee 


— 
> 


Honorary Memberships 


Paut D. Merica, Chairman 


Grorce B. WatErRHousE 


ArtTuHouR 8. Dwiaut, Chairman 


Library 


Sypney H. Batu, Chairman 


Papers and Publications 


Arruur F. Taaaart, Vice-chairman 


F, F. Coucorp 
H. B. Farnaitp 
R. Dawson Hatt 
Apert O. Hays 


Sypnay H. Bai 

Apert D, Broxaw 
JULIAN D. Conover 
CapWALLADER Evans, JR. 
E. W. ParkKaR 


Wituuo B, Heroy 
SHERWIN F. KeLiy 
A B. Kinzeu 

H. G. Mov.iron 


Alternates 
A. B. Parsons 
RicHaRrDd Parprs, JR. 
F. E. Prmrce 
R. V. Norris, JR. 
ARTHUR NoTMAN 


Mining and Metallurgy 


Witt L., Saunpsrs, Chairman 
F. W. BRADLEY 


Rocky Mountain Income 


Watrer H. Auprinaz, Chairman 
Harvey 8S. Mupp 


Joun A. Matouws 
Epa@ar RickaRD 


H. G. Moutron 


P. A. Mosman 
Rosset E. Tariy 


J. A. SINGMASTER 


A. B. Parsons, Secretary 
A. L. J. Quenzau 


Gurunn D. Rosgrtson 


R. R. SEnBER 

J. H. Stemmmegscoe 
Caru G. STIFEL 
Grorcs W. Towne, III 
ARTHUR A. WHEELER 


Ricuarp Perers, Jr. 
Groree OTs SMITH 


Committee on Members Conduct 


Bzrnsamin B. THAYER 


JosprH E. Pocus 
Gnoras C. Strona 


E. J. Kennupy, JR,, Secretary 
Guy C. Rippu11, Vice-chairman 
W. M. Myers 

Roszert PEELE 

T. T. Reap 

Sam Tour 

C. S. WirHERELL 


Autzun H. Rogrrs 

H. J. Ross 

Wituiam L. SaunDERS 
ARTHUR L. WALKER 
G. B. WaTERHOUSE 
Epmounp M. Wiss 


Epaar RicKaRD 


Goren Otis Smite 
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Harvey S. Moupp 
Epa@ar Rickakp 


F. M, Becker 
OutveR Bowes 
F. F. Cotcorp 
W. M. Corss 
J. V. N. Dorr 
Harry H. H1Lu 


C. K. Lerra 
GrorceE Oris Smita 


R. C. ALLEN 
ARTHUR 8. DwicstT 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Seeley W. Mudd Memorial Fund 


President, ex officio 


Correlation of Research 


A. C. Fretwoner, Chairman 
Zay JEFFRIES 
FRrepERiIcK LAist 
Rosenrt Linton 
J.S. Mi,ier 
G. Sr. J. PerrorrT 
F. E. Prerce 


Committee on Industrial Preparedness 


(To cooperate with U. S. War Department) 
ArruurR §. Dwieut, Chairman 
J. EpwaRp SPuRR 


Sub-Committee on Manganese 
C. Minot WELD, Chairman 

J. W. FURNESS 

Donne. F, HEWETT 


Geroree Or1s Sm1TH 
Secretary, ex officio 


J. V. W. ReYNDERS 
R. H. SwHerserk 
Lester C. UREN 
ArtTHuUR L. WALKE 
G. B. WaTERHOUSE 
A. E. Wiaetn 


Scorr TuRNER 
Porz YEATMAN 


Reno H. Sautzs 
THEODORE SWANN 


Committee on Cooperation with Canadian Institute of 


Wa ter H. AupRIpGE 
A. W. ALLEN 


Until February, 1931 


Seutwyn G. Biartocr 
G. H. CuamMeR 

L. W. Dovaeias 
Frank M, Smite 
ArrHurR L. WALKER 


Mining and Metallurgy 
FREDERICK W. Brapiey, Chairman 
Wituiam H. Bassett 
L. D. Huntoon 


James Douglas Medal Committee 


Pau. D. Mesrica, Chairman 
Until February, 1932 

Epa@ar C. Bain 

R. 8. Dean 

E. A. Hersam 

E. P. MatHEewson 
Pau D. Murica 
Wiuuiam H. Bassert, Member ex officio 


BRADLEY STOUGHTON 


Scorr TuRNER 


Until February, 1933 
J. V.N. 


DorRz 

H. A. Gusss 
James T. Kemp 
Davin LEVINGER 
R. M. Roostvert 


William Lawreree Saunders Gold Medal Committee 


Until February, 1931 


E, DpGouy5R 

A. J. McNas 
Harvey 8. Mupp 
Epear Rickarp 
BrnJAMIn B. THAYER 


W. H. Aupripes 


Jamus ASTON 
C. Bain 


Aux, L, Furnp 
T. L. Josnpu 


Tamaki MaxiTa 


Grores Or1s Smita, Chairman 
Until February, 1932 
JoHn Hays HAMMOND 
Minor Roserts 
Freep Spars, JR. 
Grores Otis SMITH 
8S. A, TayLor 
Wii1am H. Bassprr, Member ex officio 


Rand Medal Memorial 


Karu Eriers, Chairman 
Arruour 8S. Dwiest 
B. B. THayrpr 


Robert W. Hunt Medal and Prize 


(Administered by the Iron and Steel Division) 
Groree B. Watpruouse, Chairman 
C. W. Gunnet, JR, 


J. E. Johnson, Jr., Award 


(Administered by the Irdh and Steel Division) 
Ricwarp Prrmrs, JR., Chairman 
8. P. Kinney 


Japanese Local Committee 


Tapasuino Inovufsn, Chairman 
Korernixo TaxkmnNovucnti 


Until eee 1933 


L. BERRIEN 
L. 8. Carns 


W. Spencer Hurcuinson 


G. Movutton 
E. W. ParkKnr 


J. V. W. ReynpERs 


C. L. Kinnzy 
Joun A. MatHEews 


R. H. Sweetser 
W.S. Uneur 


Suicabyasu Toxunaca 
FuKuNosuKE YAMADA 
Association of American Engineers in France 


C, pE FREMINVILLE, Vice-president RoNnaup CuaRK, President 
Louis Breaurt, Vice-president C, L, Wuss, Secretary 


TAKESHI KAWAMURA 


M. McGrarn, Vice-president 
E. J. Rosspack, Treasurer 
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PROFESSIONAL DIVISIONS 


Institute of Metals Division 


Officers: Zax Jurrrius, Chairman; J. R. FREEMAN, JR., Vice-chairman; Wiu11am M. Corssr, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


Executive Committee: 1931—R. S. AncuEr, P. D. Murica, S. Skowrnonsx, F. L. Wotr: 1932—G. 
E. Jounson, T. S. Funumr, W. A. Scurucs; 1933—J. L. Caristizr, ARTHUR Puimiips, H. M. WinuiaMs, 


Petroleum Division 


; Officers: C. V. Miuurkan, Chairman; L. L. BrunpRED, Associate Chairman; H. C. Gores, Secretary- 
reasurer, 


é Executive Committee: Cuartes E. Brrcusr, J. A. Houmes, 2Np, JoserpH B. Umpuesy, Joun R. 
UMAN. 


Iron and Steel Division 


Officers: W. J. MacKenztn, Chairman; C. 8. Rosrnson, Vice-chairman; J. T. MacKenzin, Vice- 
chairman; C. E. Muissnmr, Vice-chairman; G. B. WATERHOUSE, Past-chairman; A. B, Kinzxt, Secretary; 
Cuiypr E. Wiuuiams, Field Secretary. 


Executive Committee: 1931—F. C. LancensprG, Francis F. Lucas, Winu1aM J. Prizrstiny; 1932— 
es JEFFRIES, JOHN A. MatTHews, ALBERT SavvEuR; 1933—A. L. Ferup, R. F. Harrinerton, E. F. 
ENNEY. 


Coal Division 


Officers: Howarp N. Eavenson, Chairman; W. H. FuuwetuEr, Vice-chairman; M. W. von BurNnE- 
witz, Secretary. 


Executive Committee: THomas G. Frar, Chairman; THomMas H, Cuacert, Groran WATKINS Evans, 
Seon H. Fries, Jonn A. Garcta, Herperr D. Kynor, E. J. NEwBakmnR, KENNETH A. SPENCER, 
. G. Tryon. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEES 


Mine Ventilation: A. C. CALLEN, Chairman; E. A. Hotsprook, Vice-chairman; H. 1. Smitu, Secretary. 
Ground Movement and Subsidence: Guorex 8. Ric, Chairman. 
Mining Geology: ALBERT O. Hayes, Chairman; B. 8. Buritmr, Vice-chairman. 


Geophysical Methods of Prospecting: D. H. McLaueututn, Chairman; Donaup C. Barton, Vice- 
chairman; F. Lnroy Fostmr, Secretary. 


Mining Methods: FREDERICK W. Brapuey, Chairman; Scorr Turner, Vice-chairman. 
Reduction and Refining of Copper: FrepERIcK Last, Chairman. 


Milling Methods: Rosnrr H. Ricuarps, Honorary Chairman; GALEN H. CunvenGcER, Chairman; 
Joun V. N. Dorr, Vice-chairman; FrpepEeRicK Last, Vice-chairman; CHaruns E. Locxn, Vice-chairman. 


Reduction and Refining of Lead and Zinc: F. F. Coucorp, Chairman; F. E. Prerce, Vice-chairman; 
CHARLES M. WARNER, Vice-chairman. 


Rare Metals and Minerals: Guy C. Ripprun, Chairman; DonaLp M. LippBLL, Vice-chairman. 


Nonmetallic Minerals: OutvER BowuEs, Chairman; W. M. Werenu, Vice-chairman; ARTHUR C. 
AvriL, Secretary. 


Engineering Education: W. B. Puanx, Chairman; Franx H. Prosurt, Vice-chairman; T. T. Reap, 
Vice-chairman; F. A. THomson, Vice-chairman; Cuarues H. Fuuton, Vice-chairman; EpwaRD STEIDLE, 
Vice-chairman, 


Accounting Methods: Paut ArmrracE, Chairman. 
Mine Taxation: Cornetius F, Keviy, Chairman, 
Production Control: GzorcE Oris Smita, Chairman. 
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INSTITUTE REPRESENTATIVES ON BOARDS 


ArtHur 8. Dwicut 


Sypney H. Batt 


J. V. N. Dorr 


WiLu1aM KELiy 


GraHaM BRIGHT 


W. Spencnr Hurcuinson 


Engineering Foundation, Inc. 
H. A. Guzss 


Engineering Societies Library Board 


Puirip W. Henry 
JoszrH E. Poeun 


Engineering Societies Research Board 
Joun M. Cattow 


Society for Promotion of Engineering Education 


American Standards Association 


E. A. Hotproox 
Alternate—Grores E. THackRray 


Mining Standardization Correlating Commitiece 
Juxtian D. Conover 


Division of Engineering and Industrial Research 
National Research Council 


A. C. FrsLtpnrR 
H. Foster Bar, Ex Officio 


Naval Consulting Board 


Wi11iamM LAWRENCE SAUNDERS 


Wiui1aM H, Basserr 


R, C. ALLEN 


WiuiaM A. Scomnucn 


Joun A, MatHEws 


Wiuiiam A. Cowan 


WiLuiAM H, Basserr 


Cuar.es P, BreRKEY 
ALEXANDER L, Fritp 
Bensauin L. MIntupR 


John Fritz Medal Board of Award 


F. W. Brapirey 
E. DrGouy5R 


Joseph A. Holmes Safety Association 
Groras §. Ricz 


American Association for Advancement of Science 
Washington Award Commission 


American Bureau of Welding 
H. M. Boyzisron 


National Committee on Wood Utilization 
Warren R. ROBERTS 


Advisory Committees, Bureau of Standards 
Ferrous 


Nonferrous 
Joint Conference Committee of Founder, Societies 


Museums of the Peaceful Arts 
Advisory Committee 


Frppnrick W. O’Netn 
W. PARKER 


J. V. N. Dorr 


Gerorase C. STonE 


Gatzn H. CLEVENGER 


ALLEN H. Roarrs 


Howarp N. EavEnson 


Joun A. MatTuEews 


BENJAMIN B, THAYER 


Grorce Ot1s Smite 


C. B. Murray 


WILFRED SYKES 


L. W. Sprina 


Groras C. Stona 


H. Fosrrr Bain 


F. F. SHarpiess 
Groraz C. Stonn 
ArrHour F, Taa@art 


| 
i 
| 


. Bureau of Mines, Tucson, Ariz. — 
re H. W. AupRicu, ‘Soound Vise-chairman 
W.L. Du Movrin | 


Boston 


6 teuor 4 Meets first Monday each winter month 

\UGHLIN, Chairman G. W. Murcatrs, Vice-chairman 
__ F. Lmroy Fostsr, Secretary-Treasurer é ; 4 3 

Room 8-219, Mass. Inst. of Tech., Ea mbrdge, Mass. : i 

Cuartzs E. Locx # 


a fee Ae Chicago : 


‘Meets each month, September to May, inclusive 
JOHNSON, Chairman 
D Syxus, Past-chairman Liam A. Scunucnu, Past-chairman 
J. R. Van Pett, JR., Secretary-Treasurer, 300 West ee St., Chicago, Il! 
Avstiy G. BERKENSTEIN C. W. BowzR | D,. L. CoLbwELu 
- Gustav Equorr Joun A. GARCIA EK, C. GrirHer W. E. Hapier 
‘T. 1 W. HE, JEwELL A. J, Hoskin C, L. Kinney, JR. 
: C. LInDMUELLER W. J. MacKanzin H. W. NicHois 
W. Syxzs C. V. Weston C. C. WHITTIER 


Colorado 


‘W. HENDERSON, hewn Tuomas S. Harrison, Vice-chairman 
: J Perry N. Moors, Secretary-Treasurer, 1010 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
pomens F, ae R. M. Perry 
ia 
Columbia 


Holds noon meetings first Friday of each month. Annual meeting first Friday, January 

R. K. Neu, Chairman W. G. Wootr, Vice-chairman 
. K. Anmstrona, Secretary-Treasurer, 722 Peyton Blidg., Spokane, ache 

s Ww. L. ZEIGLER, Past-chairman A. W. FaHRENWALD 


> El Paso Metals 


Dav Cots, Chairman : J. M. Suny, Vice-chairman 
co I, G. eee B. L. Farrar 


Joplin-Miami Zinc 


- Guonaz M. Fow er, Chairman I. L. Box, Vice-chairman 
M. D. Harpavan, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 95, Miami, iat 
_ C. N. ANDERSON - ; E. H. ag ry Jr. 
Don M. CovuLTER ; - R. K. Stroup 
ee Arntuour I, Jonnson 
ee | Lehigh Valley 
eas Le Miter, Chairman Wm. M. Prtrcn, Vice-chairman 
B. Puank, Vice-chairman__ - H. T. Morris, Vice-chairman 


Ear.e C, Waite, Secretary, 640 Hamilton Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 
L. Jamus Boucuer, Treasurer, Universal Atlas Portland Cement Co., Northampton, Pa. 


2 E. J. Furynn, Manager W.S. Bouruinr, Manager L. F. Wirmir, Manager 
+ 

e : : 

Z Mid-Continent 

ie H. H. Pownr, Chairman L. A. OapEn, Vice-chairman 
tf W. 4H. Batis Y Secretary-Treasurer, Shell Petroleum Co. 

a Mayo Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 

ae C, E. BrncHEer H. B. Goopricu 
ce L. G. E. Brenan Paut RuEDEMANN 
: 

: 
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16 LOCAL SECTION -COMMITTEES 
Minnesota 
W. R. Van Styxn, Chairman x ; 
E. W. Davis, Vice-chairman B. MacGorrin, Vice-chairman 


8. E. Arxins, Secretary-Treasurer, Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


Montana 


J. D. MacKunzin, Chairman Mort H, Get, Vice-chairman 
ALEXANDER M. McDowna tp, Secretary-Treasurer, 101 W. Granite St. 
: Butte, Mont. 
THEODORE Simons ALBERT E. Wiaein 


Nevada 
J. A. CanrPentmR, Chairman 5 J. C. Jones, Vice-chairman 
mNRY M. Rivzs, Secretary-Treasurer, Reno National Bank Bldg. 


Reno, Nev. ° 
N. H. GretcHe.u Joun G. KircHen ArrHur H. Lawry 
O. A. Harpy Wattse §. Lanse Epmounp 8. LEAvER 


Ret F, He1zpr 


New York 


Holds monthly meetings, except June, Juty and August 


Rare M. Roosnve.t, Chairman Paut D. Merica, Vice-chairman 
Raymonp Brooks, Vice-chairman E. H. Rosie, Treasurer 
L. F. StroBEt, Secretary, Room 5002, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Parsons A. L. J. QUENEAU H. J. Wasson 


North Pacific 


BunsaMin H. Bennetts, Chairman Gerores T. Jacxson, Vice-chairman 
JosppH Danre.s, Secretary-Treasurer, Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wash. 
Evueenn A. WHITE E. R. Wincox 


Ohio 


C. B. Murray, Chairman 
H. M. Boyruston, Vice-chairman 
W.L. Tinxur, Secretary-Treasurer, 1421 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Oregon 


R. M. Burts, Chairman F. 8. Coox, Vice-chairman 
J. H. Barcueuume, Secretary-Treasurer, 963 Adams St., Corvallis, Ore. 


W. Ray Cox J. H. Hance 


Pennsylvania Anthracite 


Pav Stpruiea, Chairman Ext T. Conner, Vice-chai 

uC Hanvpockx, Secretary-Treasurer, Miners Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. beads 
Joun C. Brrpon Joun M. HumpHrey B. H. Srooxerr 
CADWALLADER Evans, JR. A. B, Jussupe E, H. Surnper 
G. B. Hapvrsry J. B. WaRRINER 
C. F. Huser 


Philadelphia 


RicHarp Prersrs, Jr., Chairman F, Lynwoop Garrison, First Vice-chairman 
T. M. Cuancn, Second Vice-chairman 
Louis C. Mapmurra, 111, Secretary-Treasurer, 260 South Broad St., Philadephia, Pa. 


H. M. Cuancr Luorp T, Emory 

G. H. Cuamur 8S. E, Farrcuizp, Jr. A. A. ene 

Henry 8S. Drinker W. C. Nurison L. H. Tayuor, Jr. 
Pittsburgh 


Wiiiiam Arcuip WeELpIN, Chairman 
M. W. von Burnewirz, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh., Pa. 


WiiiiaM L. ArrELpER StmpHun L. Goopate 

Grayam BrieuT Epwin 8. Fickns G. gous a oaeras 

MD poorae oR aS Hoseoae 8. A. Tartor 
_ E. Davis AMES W, Pav ya 5 

H. N. Eavpnson L. E. Youne 


H. Nontow JouNson, Vice-ch rman — ‘ 
Subway Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles, C 
: F. L. Ransomn : 
i Gunnn D. Ropertson 


. te Ss 
St. Louis <a 
EIGEL, Chairman P, A. Hatnus, Vice-chatrman | 
LER, Vice-chairman = Hereert R. HANLEY — 
Watrer BE. McCoort, Secretary-Treasurer, Wasbicetin Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 
23 Cart G. Sti1ruz, Past Chairman 
ERHARD gaix McCautum U. C. Tainton 
P H. A. NEUSTAEDTER = 


Texas-Louisiana 


a C. P. Watson, Vice-chairman 
ay ais ARNO BEHNKE, i Shae: de L Box 1348, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Upper Peninsula 


WitiaM Kexuy, Chairman 
S. R. Exuiort, Beer dary Troasurer, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
‘S. R. Exxiorr E. W. Hopxins 
Rupoups ERicson” W. H. Scuacut 


Utah 3 
Meets second Thursday of each month, October to May, inelesiv i 
OBERT he Chairman G. W. Crane, Vice-chairman ain 
T. Van WINELE, Secretary-Treasurer, Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 
VES Ue Dany G. E. Sisserr 


Washington, D. C. 


Scorr Turner, Chairman 


a _ Howarp I. Smiru, Vice-chairman A. C. Caruton, Vice-chairman 
na Paut M. Tyruemr, Secretary-Treasurer, 1817 37th St., N. W. Washington, D.C. 
= NELSON FRANKLIN Goprrey M. 8. Tait 
pe Wyoming 
 ArtHuR 8. Warts, Chairman T. NigHTINGALE, Vice-chairman 
~#a y tee L. Lipsy, Secretary-Treasurer, Union Pacific Coal Building, Rock Springs, Wyoming 

P.-J. QuEALY M. O. Danrorp 


Student Associates and Affiliated Student Societies 


The Institute makes liberal provision for inclusion of engineering students through 
individual Student Associate membership. Such members pay $2 per year, receive 
Mrinine anp Mrrauuurcy, may purchase Technical Publications at reduced rates, 
have the privilege of attending all meetings and are furnished a distinctive badge in 
the form of a watch fob. Provision is also made for the affiliation of organized student 
societies in recognized schools of engineering chemistry, geology and related sciences. 
In order to qualify for affiliation it is not necessary that all members of the society 
become Student Associates since the individual members of the society are not listed 
as members of the Institute. Murnine anp MerTatuurey is furnished to the society, 
: its meetings are reported therein, the officers are listed in Institute publications, and 
S members of the society may use the Engineering Societies Employment Service. 

Z There are now 44 such affiliated societies in the leading engineering schools of the 
country. On the next page are the names of these societies as of December 1, 1930, 
and the names of their presidents and secretaries. 
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selected by the Board. The Committee consists 


. ¥ et; es Be edawinent Funds - 
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The i neome of the Teds is derived from dues, subscriptions a 


_ Minine anp Merauiurey and sale of publications. These sources are _ i 


fortunately supplemented by the interest from invested funds now 
- amounting to over $500,000, a considerable portion constituting 
_ endowments for especial purposes. Aside from the medal funds the 
41 endowments are the James Douglas Fund for support of the 
the Rocky Mountain Fund and the sg W. Mudd Memorial 


of =a and a variety of other purposes. It is allocated by the Board 
of Directors upon recommendation of standing committees in. each case. 
An active effort is being made to increase the endowments of the Institute, 
it being felt that unusual opportunities exist for research and public and | 
professional service through the organization and at a minimum of — 
expense. J. V. W. Reynders is chairman of the Endowment Committee. 


= 4% 
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Seeley W. Mudd Memorial Fund 


‘pHs Seeley W. Mudd Memorial Fund, consisting 
of $100,000, was given the Institute in 1929 by the 
family of Colonel Mudd who had served the Institute 
as Director, Vice-president and on many important 
committees. His long career of distinguished 
professional and public service is fittingly commem- 
orated by this fund. The income is avaiable for 
support of research and other special purposes. In 
view of Colonel Mudd’s life work with the nonferrous 
metals and his keen interest in the younger men of the 
profession it is purposed to apply the fund particularly 
to the benefit of these two. Control of income is © 
exercised by the Board of Directors on recommenda- 
tion of a Committee consisting of the President and 
Secretary, ex officiis, together with three others 


at present of the following members: W. H. Bassett, President; H. Foster Bain, 
Secretary; Harvey S. Mudd serving until October, 1931; Edgar Rickard serving till 
October, 1932; George Otis Smith serving until October, 1933. 

On recommendation of this Committee the Board has authorized as a first project 
the preparation of a series of small books designed especially to be helpful to the Junior 
Members. ‘These are now being written and it is hoped will be available for distribu- 
tion in 1931. ‘The list includes: A Brief History of American Mining, by T. A. Rick- 
ard; Mining Costs, Why and What, by Arthur Notman; Introduction to Mineral 
Economics, by H. Foster Bain and T. T. Read; Choice of Methods—A Record of 
Experience in Making Decisions, with chapters by W. H. Bassett, F. W. Bradley, 
E. DeGolyer, Howard N. Eavenson, A. B. Parsons, J. V. W. Reynders, L. D. Ricketts, 
Robert E. Tally, Pope Yeatman and others, One other book is projected but final 
selection has not been made. The purpose of these books is to afford the younger 
men who now come into a highly specialized profession some substitute for the broad 


ry. (. 


20 ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


contacts their predecessors had in their formative years. It is believed that in this 
way Colonel Mudd’s ideal of handing on to our successors the best that experience 
has taught us will be appropriately carried out, but other projects will be considered 
by the Committee in due course. 


Charles F. Rand Foundation 


RIENDS of the late Charles F. Rand presented in 

1930 a sum of money from which the income is to 
to be available to support various phases of the work 
of the Institute in which Mr. Rand was so deeply 
interested. The terms of the deed of gift are suffi- 
ciently broad to permit of a wide range of activities as 
shall from time to time best serve to commemorate 
the life and services of Mr. Rand, Past’ President, 
Director and long-time Treasurer of the Institute. 
The specific terms of the deed of gift are as follows: 

“The fund collected to establish a memorial to the 
late Charles F. Rand shall be placed in the custody of 
the Board of Directors of the American Institute of 

ea Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, to be set up as a 
Medallion by Anthony de Francisct tryst to be known as the ‘Charles F. Rand Foundation,’ 
the income of which shall each year be applied to a distinct purpose to be decided upon 
in that year by vote of the Board of Directors. This purpose shall be such as to 
promote the general welfare of the Institute and to constitute a permanent memorial 
of the usefulness of Mr. Rand, who for many years gave unstintingly of his time and 
talents in its service. The Board may also at its discretion allow the income 
to accumulate. 

“Tt shall be within the discretion of the Board of Directors to establish a medal 
to be known as the Charles F. Rand Memorial Medal to be awarded at such a time 
and under such rules as may be determined by the Board of Directors, for 
Distinguished Achievement in Mining Administration.” 

The members of the Rand Memorial Committee consist of Karl Eilers, Chairman, 
Walter H. Aldridge, Arthur 8. Dwight, J. V. W. Reynders and B. B. Thayer. Steps 
are being taken to provide for the medal mentioned above. 


Rocky Mountain Fund 


4 pee E Rocky Mountain Club was established in 1907 to keep alive the 

spirit of the West among the men of the mountains and the plains 
whose business necessitated their residence in the East. The annual 
dinners, when the East met the West again, soon became famous and 
funds were collected for a club house. True to the motto of the Club 
these funds were, in the main, given instead during the war for use in 
various patriotic activities. In 1928, recognizing the community of interest between 
the Club and the Institute the two were merged, a special class of membership being 
established in the Institute for Rocky Mountain members. The residue of the funds 
of the Club, amounting to a little more than $100,000, were used to establish a fund 
the income from which should be available for research or other activities of especial 
interest to the Rocky Mountain region. The funds are administered by the Board 
on the advice of a Committee consisting of Walter H. Aldridge, Chairman, whose 
term expires Jan. 1, 1931; Harvey 8. Mudd, who serves till January, 1932; George 
Otis Smith, serving until 1933. 
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Three projects have been approved and financed from the income of this fund. 

1, The first Reverberatory Furnace Conference, modeled along the line of the very 
successful Open Hearth Conferences established by the Institute among steelworkers 
in 1926, was held at Salt Lake City in May of this year. Representatives of 10 copper 
smelting companies met under the auspices of the Institute and exchanged experiences 
around the conference table. A record of the proceedings was furnished to each 
and to the companies recommended, with the compliments of the Rocky 
Mountain Fund. 

2. A history of the development of the so-called ‘‘porphyry” copper mines, with 
especial emphasis on the social and economic significance of this great achievement, 
is bemg prepared by A. B. Parsons with the active cooperation of the officers and _ 
engineers of the companies concerned. It is believed that this building up of a great 
mass production movement from material previously below the limit of availability 
constitutes one of the most brilliant chapters in the history of mining in the Rocky 
Mountain region and that publication in one place of this record will do much to 
increase the prestige of miners and metallurgists. The book will constitute the first 
of a series of Rocky Mountain Monographs it is hoped to publish. 

3. A monographic account of the principal contributions to the knowledge of ore 
deposits made in the last quarter century, with illustrations from the districts of the 
Rocky Mountain region, has been authorized. John Wellington Finch is serving as 
chairman of the special committee charged with preparation of this volume, which will 
be dedicated to Waldemar Lindgren whose studies personally and through students 
and associates have done so much to elucidate the problems of the region. It is 
expected to be the second of the Rocky Mountain Monographs and also to serve as a 
background for the excursion guides issued in connection with the International 
Geological Congress in 1932. 


Loved. f 


and, also, in the case of the Washington Award, with the Western poeialy 


The Institute is custodian of funds for support of numerous 
medals and prizes and has representatives on boards awarding still. 
Details regarding the Institute Awards are given below. 

The Institute is represented on the boards of the John Fritz M 
the Hoover Medal and the Washington Award, in connection with the 
three national societies of Civil, Mechanical and Electrical engineering; — 


of Engineers. . she Meleags 
Robert W. Hunt Medal and Prize 


Pas partners of Robert W. Hunt 
established a fund which was presented 
to the Institute at a fitting ceremony on 
May 27, 1920, to establish an annual 
medal and a sum of money to be awarded ~ 
under the following rules: 

1. The award shall consist of two 
prizes: first of a gold medal, second of a 
sum of money; a certificate to accompany 
each prize. The money prize shall not be 
awarded to a member over 40 years of age, 
but under unusual circumstances, both 
prizes may be allotted to one person provided that he is not over 40 years of age. reZ 
In general it will be understood that the Committee shall award the money pies ‘4 
to the younger men, rather than the medal. ce 


2. The awards shall be made not oftener than once a year to that person or persons 
contributing to the Institute the best original paper or papers on iron and steel. The 
scope of the term “‘iron and steel” shall be determined by the subcommittee con- — 
sidering the awards. In general, papers dealing with the practical side of the subject 4 
have preference over those dealing with the theoretical side in recognition of the 
fact that Captain Hunt’s main contributions to the industry have been in the improve- a 
ment of production and quality of material. ie 

3. A subcommittee of three to five, including the Chairman of the Iron and~ q 
Steel Division, shall be appointed by the Iron and Steel Division annually to : 
adjudge the award subject to approval. q 

4, The awarding committee shall submit its report to the Iron and Steel Com- y 
mittee at its October meeting, and the award shall be certified to the Secretary of 3 
the Institute in time to permit the presentation to be made at the Annual Meeting 4 
of the Institute. 

5. The recipient of the award shall be designated ‘‘The Hunt Medalist.’ 


Awards of the medal have been made as follows: 
1920—Robert Woolston Hunt. 1928—John A. Mathews. 
1926—Charles Lewis Kinney, Jr. 1929—Edgar Collins Bain. 
1930—James Aston. 

Awards of the prize have been made as follows: 


1928—C. H. Herty, Jr. 1929—William E. Griffiths. 


_ J. E. Johnson, Jr. Award 


_ TPDHIS award is made from the income of a fund of $3000 
© donated by Mrs. Margaret Hilles Johnson in memory 
_ of her husband, J. E. Johnson, Jr., who was a prominent 
engineer, author of two valuable volumes on iron blast- 
furnace construction and practice, vice-chairman of 
_ the Institute’s Iron and Steel Committee, and a frequent 
- contributor of papers to the Institute’s TRANSACTIONS. 
_ It is administered by the Iron and Steel Division. 
_ The intent of the donor is to encourage young men 
- in creative work in branches of the metallurgy or manu- 
facture of pig iron with which the professional activities 
of Mr. Johnson were chiefly concerned. The control 
- __ of the fund and distribution of the awards having been 
__-vested in the Board of Directors of the Institute, this | 
Board has made the following regulations concerning 
oo it: ; 


(1) The award shall not be made to persons over forty years of age. 

(2) The award shall not be made oftener than once a year. 

4 (3) The award shall be accompanied by a certificate suitable for framing. 

Z (4) The award shall be made to some promising engineer, selected because of a 
_---—s meritorious research, invention, or contribution to the professional literature of 
3 iron and steel, along the lines with which the professional activities of Mr. J. E. 
Johnson, Jr. were chiefly concerned. 

(5) The Iron and Steel Division of the Institute shall recommend to the Board 
of Directors before the Annual Meeting of the Institute, each year, any suitable 
a person qualified to receive the award. 

j (6) The Board of Directors of the Institute may change these regulations as 
¥ may be necessary or advisable within the spirit and intent of the donor’s desire to 
= bring encouragement and distinction to promising young engineers. 

This prize has been awarded as follows: 


1923—Alexander L. Feild. 1928—P. H. Royster. 
2 ; 1926—Selwyne Perez Kinney. 1929—No award. 
1927—Thomas L. Joseph. 1930—William S. Unger. 


The James Douglas Medal 


KN DOWMENT for an annual gold medal, commem- 

orating Dr. James Douglas, twice President of the 
Institute, was established by anonymous donors in 
1922. The rules governing the award of the medal, as 
adopted by the Board of Directors, include, the follow- 
ing main provisions: 

1. The metal to be awarded once a year, preferably 
at the time of the annual meeting. The medal is to be 
accompanied in every case by an engrossed diploma 
containing a citation of the service or achievement 
upon which the award is based. 

2. Eligibiliy. (a) Distinguished achievement in 
nonferrous metallurgy. (6) No limitations as to nationality, membership in the 
Institute or otherwise. (c) Recipient must be a living person, able and willing to 
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present himself in person to receive the award at the time and place to be prescribed 
by the Board of Directors. 

3. The choice of a recipient is to be based upon a report by a committee of fifteen 
members of the Institute interested in nonferrous metallurgy, chosen by the Board 
of Directors and distributed as widely as possible geographically. The tenure of 
office shall be for three years, so arranged that a portion of the Committee shall be 
elected each year. A member shall not be eligible for reappointment to the Com- 
mittee for a period of one year after his term has expired. The President shall be, 
ex officio, a member of the Committee but not its chairman. The award shall finally 
be made by a majority vote of the Board of Directors, after a full consideration of 
the report: by the Committee. The Directors shall have the right to reject the report 
of the Committee. 

4, The Committee may call on the membership for nominations, but such nomi- 
nations must be accompanied by a detailed argument in favor of thé award and 
details sufficient to permit a proper citation to be drawn. 

Awards of the medal have been made as follows: 


1923—Frederick Laist. 1927—-Zay Jeffries. 
1924—Charles Washington Merrill. 1928—Selwyn G. Blaylock. 
1925—William Hastings Bassett. 1929—Paul Dyer Merica. 
1926—John Michael Callow. 1930—John Van Nostrand Dorr. 


The William Lawrence Saunders Gold Medal 


HE William Lawrence Saunders Gold Medal for 

achievement in mining was established in 1927. 
The rules adopted for the award of this medal are as 
follows: 

1. The Mining Medal may be awarded once a 
year, but not oftener. The medal is to be accom- 
panied by an engraved diploma containing a citation 
of the achievement on which the award is based. 

2. The presentation ceremonies will take place 
preferably during the Annual Meeting of the Institute, 
although the Directors may arrange for its presenta- 
tion elsewhere. 

3. The medal will be awarded for distinguished 
achievement in mining. There areno limitations as to 
nationality, membership in our Institute or otherwise. 

The recipient must be a living person, able and willing to present himself in person 
to receive the award at the time and place prescribed by the Board of Directors. 

4, The choice of a medallist is to be based upon a report by a Mining Medal 
Committee of fifteen members of the Institute interested in mining, chosen by the 
Board of Directors on the nomination of the President, and distributed as widely 
geographically as convenient. The tenure of office shall be for three years, so arranged 
that a portion of the Committee shall be elected each year. A member shall not be 
eligible for reappointment to the Committee for a period of one year after his term 
has expired. The President of the Institute shall, ex officio, also be a member of 
the Committee, but not its chairman. 

The award shall finally be made by a majority vote of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute after consideration of the report of the Committee. The Directors 
shall have the right to reject the report of the Committee. 


address to be delivered by invitation under the auspices of the Institute. 


1929—John Hays fitenagalt 
1930—Daniel C. Jackling. 


‘Miscellaneous Prizes 


st paper presented within the year by any junior member. 


Annual Lectures 


Howe Memorial Lecture 


“The Howe Memorial Lecture, in memory of Henry Marion Howe, 
Past President of the Institute, was authorized in April, 1923, as an annual 


by an individual of recognized and outstanding attainment in the science 


and practice of iron and steel metallurgy or metallography, chosen by 
the Board of Directors upon recommendation of the Iron and Steel 


Division. The following were the Howe lectures and lecturers for the 
years indicated: 
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1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 


What is Steel? By Albert Sauveur. 

Austenite and Austenitic Steels. By John A. Mathews. 

Twenty-five Years of Metallography. By William Campbell. 

Alloy Steels. By Bradley Stoughton. 

Significance of the Simple Steel Analysis. By Harry D. Hibbard. 

Studies of Hadfield’s Manganese Steel with the High-power Microscope. 
By John Howe Hall. 

The Future of the American Iron and Steel Industry. By Zay Jeffries. 


Institute of Metals Lecture 


An annual lectureship was established in 1921 by the Institute of 
Metals and it has come to be one of the important functions of the 
Annual Meeting. A number of distinguished men from this country 
and abroad have served in this lectureship. The roll is quoted below: 


1922 


1923 


1924 
1925 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


1930 


Colloid Chemistry and Metallurgy. By Wilder D. Bancroft. 

Solid Solution. By Walter Rosenhain. 

The Trend in the Science of Metals. By Zay Jeffries. 

Action of Hot Wall: a Factor of Fundamental Influence on the Rapid Corrosion 
of Water Tubes and Related to the Segregation in Hot Metals. By Carl 
Benedicks. ; 

The Relation between Metallurgy and Atomic Structure. By Paul D. Foote. 

Growth of Metallic Crystals. By Cecil H. Desch. 

Twining in Metals. By C. H. Mathewson. 

The Passivity of Metals, and Its Relation to Problems of Corrosion. By 
Ulick R. Evans. 

Hard Metal Carbides and Cemented Tungsten Carbide. By 8. L. Hoyt. 
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Institute of Electrical Engineers, certain activities as listed bel D) 
is joint owner with them of certain properties. = 


United Engineering Trustees, Inc.* 


When Mr. Carnegie made his gift which made possible a home for the engineering 
societies, a separate corporation was organized to act as a holding company a and to 
manage the common property. This was long known as the 1 United Engineering it 
Society but the name has now been changed to one which more nearly reflects the real oa 
function of the corporation. It holds title to the Engineering Societies Buil and | 
to various funds placed in its charge and is managed by a Board of Trustees 
three are chosen by each of the four societies, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and American Society of Civil Engineers, which 
own equal and undivided interests in the property. The land and building cost two _ 
million dollars. The interest of each of the Founders societies, aside from especial __ 
trust funds, is now valued at $493,352. The A. I. M. E. trustees are Arthur S. Dwight, 

J. V. N. Dorr and H. A. Guess. George D. Barron will succeed Mr. Guess as 
trustee at the end of this year. The President of the Board is Francis Lee Stuart 
and the Secretary, Alfred D. Flinn. 


The Engineering Foundation 


The Engineering Foundation was established in 1914 as a result of a gift of $200,000 
made by Ambrose Swasey. It is intended not only ‘‘for the furtherance of research” 
along broad lines but also “‘for the advancement of” a wide variety of other activities 
of benefit to engineering as need arises. The endowment fund, which now amounts 
to $630,000, is administered by the United Engineering Trustees, Inc. Through : 
The Engineering Foundation board, on which the Institute is now represented by oat 
J. V. N. Dorr, John M. Callow and Galen H. Clevenger, the income of the endowment, 
approximately $28,000 a year, and funds contributed for special projects are appropri- 
ated for the purposes intended. H. C. Bellinger will sueceed Mr. Callow on the bs 
board at the end of this year. Alfred D. Flinn is Secretary and Director. 

Researches of wide interest in many lines have been aided by Engineering Founda- eee 
tion. A grant from it to the Mining Methods Committee assisted in the preparation : 
of Volume 72 of the Transactions. For several years the Foundation has aided ~ . 
in support of the study of Blast-furnace Slags by R. 8. McCaffery at the University 
of Wisconsin, sponsored by the Institute. The Foundation has raised over $230,000 ei 
to support the Alloys of Iron Research endorsed by the Institute and George B. Water- 
house is serving as Chairman and Director of the Iron Alloys Committee which has 
been brought together to direct this work. The Foundation has also on recommenda- 
tion of the Institute made a grant in aid of the studies of Mining and Strata being 
conducted at Columbia University by P. B. Bucky, which promise information of great 
usefulness relative to mine subsidence and support of ground. 


John Fritz Medal Board of Award 


The medal was established in 1902 and has since been awarded not oftener than 
annually by a board of sixteen members, four representatives each from the American 
Societies of Civil, Mining and Metallurgical, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineers. 
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* New name in process of legal adoption at end of year. 
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notable scientific or industrial achievement,” and there 
count of nationality or sex. The board meets annually on the 

7 tober. For 1930-31, the President is Lincoln Bush; Honorary 
Pires H. B. Smith; Honorary Se Alexander Dow; Rosina Secretary, 
Alfred D. Flinn, 29 West 39th St., New York. 


Alfred Noble Prize 


- The American Society of Civil Engineers acts as custodian of a fund from which 


- theincome provides a prize of $500 awardable to members of that society, the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
- American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and the Western Society 


__ of Engineers. The terms of the award provide that the prize may be given “for a 


~ technical paper of particular merit accepted by any of the foregoing societies for 
publication, in whole or in abstract, in any of their respective technical publications, 

provided that the author, at the time the paper is accepted in practically its final . 
form by the proper committee of the society publishing it, be not over thirty years 
of age.” J. Vipond Davies represents the Institute on the Committee in Charge. 


Hoover Medal Board of Award 


This medal was established in 1929 to be awarded for Distinguished Public Service 
by an Engineer and the first award was made to Herbert Hoover. The funds were 
placed in the custody of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers but the award 
is made by a joint committee of representatives of that society and of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Society of Civil Engineers and American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. On this board J. V. W. Reynders, 
Richard Peters, Jr. and Charles V. Drew represent’ the American Institute 

~ of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Joint Conference Committee 


This is a Committee consisting of the presidents and secretaries of the four National 
Engineering Societies, which meets at intervals to consider matters of mutual concern 
to the four societies and makes, where possible, recommendations for concurrent 
action by the societies. 


Engineering Societies Library 


This is a consolidation of the four libraries formerly maintained by the four 
national engineering societies and is administered through the Engineering Societies 
Library Board. It contains over 135,000 volumes and is conducted as a free public 
reference library. It is open to the public from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. on week days, except- 
ing July and August, when the library closes at 5 p.m. A. I. M. E. representatives 
for 1930 were: Sydney H. Ball, George C. Stone, Philip W. Henry and Joseph E. 
Pogue. Harrison W. Craver, Director, 29 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Engineering Societies Employment Service 


A cooperative service for engineers and their employers under the direction of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; American Society of 
Civil Engineers; American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, and with the cooperation in Chicago of the Western Society 
of Engineers, and in San Francisco of the California Section of the American Chemical 
Society and the Engineers’ Club of San Francisco. For information as to men avail- 
able or positions open, address the nearest office: New York, Walter V. Brown, Man- 
ager, 31 West 39th St., telephone Pennsylvania 9220; Chicago, A. Krauser, Manager, 
1216 Engineering Bldg., 205 West Wacker Drive, telephone Harrison 1238; San Fran- 
cisco, Newton D. Cook, Manager, Room 715, 57 Post St., telephone Sutter 1684. 


28 LIST OF MEETINGS 
LIST OF THE MEETINGS OF THE INSTITUTE AND THEIR 
LOCALITIES FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO ‘ 
DECEMBER, 1930 
Trans. 
No. Place Date Vol. Page No. Place € 
1. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.*..... May,’71 1 3 71. Colorado....... eta eteie ee Sept., 96 xxix 
2. Bethlehem, Pa......... Aug.,’71 1 10 72. Chicago, Il ee xvi 
Ba Troy, Ni Vicstubigs dais ak Ov.; ie as a; arming taeesigcie ss ba 
4, Philadelphia, Pa........Feb., ‘72.. : , 1 
5. New York, N. Yok... May, 72.11 20 75. Buffalo, N. Y.... xxxvi 
6. Pittsburgh, Pa......... Octo 72: 25 76. New York, N. : .- piss 
7. Boston, Mass.......... Febs “woo. 2 28 77. California...... ae i ix. 
8. Philadelphia, Pa.*...... May, ’73.. 2 3 78. Washington, D. C.*... i AM ar. 
9. Easton, Pa.......... as OCtes tore 2 7 79. Canada. saa aa er Vv 
10. New York, N. Y....... Feb., ’74.. 2 11 80. Richmond, Va.*........ N; Se pert xx 
11. St. Louis, Mo.*........May, ’74.. 3 3 81. Ma ee eet 4 ae exviil 
12) MHagleton; Parccssess. oe Oct; iAne oe 8 82. Philadelphia, Pa.§...... ay, 02.. aed 
13. New Haven, Conn...... Feb., °75.. 3 15 83. New Haven, Conn. +++ Oct., 102. .33 vii. 
14. Dover, N. J.*..........May, '75.. 4 3 84. Albany, N. Y.*........Feb., '03..34 xxiii. 
15. Cleveland, O........... Oct., °75.. 4 9 85. New York, N.Y... yo -Oct., '03. .34 xi. 
16. Washington, D.C...... Feb., '76.. 4 18 86. Atlantic City, N. J.*....Feb., '04..35 xxiii. 
17. Philadelphia, Pa.t...... June, ’76.. 5 3 87. Lake Superior.......... Sept., 04. not at 
18. Philadelphia, Pa........ Octy 76h) 5 19 88. Washington, D. C...... May, '05. .36 hi. 
19. New York, N. Y....... Feb., '¢%20 6 27 89. British Columbia....... July, 05. .36 liii. 
20. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.*..... May, ’77.. 6 3 90. Bethlehem, Pa......... Feb., 06. .37 xii. 
DieAmeniaetN Yer ne eeene Oct; 277..6 10 91. London, England....... July, '06..37  xlviii. 
22. Philadelphia, Pa........ Feb., ’78.. 6 18 92. New York, N. Y........ April, '07. .38 lit. 
23. Chattanooga, Tenn.*...May, ’78.. 7 3 93. Toronto, Canada....... July, 07. .38 lix. 
24. Lake George, N. Y..... Oct., °78.. 7 103 94. New York) iNoly Js alae Feb., '08..39 xii. 
25. Baltimore, Md.*....... Feb., ’79.. 7 217 95. Chattanooga, Tenn..... Oct., 708. .39  xlviil. 
26. Pittsburgh, Pa.........May, ’79.. 8 3-96. New Haven, Conn...... Feb., '09..40 _ xii. 
27. Montreal, Canada...... Sept.,’79.. 8 121 97. Spokane, Wash......... Sept., 09. -40  xlviii. 
28. New York, N. Y.*......Feb., ’80.. 8 275 98. Pittsburgh, Pa......... Mar., "10. .41 xxxviii. 
29. Lake Superior, Mic’ Aug., ’80.. 9 1 99. Canal Zone............ Nov.,’10. .41 xlv. 
30. Philadelphia, Pa.* heb. Sie 9 275 100. Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... June, ‘11. -42 xxxiv. 
31. Staunton, Va... ..May, ’81..10 1 101. San Francisco, Cal......Oct., 11. 42 — xliv. 
32. Harrisburg, Pa......... Oct., °81..10 119 102. New York, N. Y.* Feb., 12. -43  Ixxvii 
33. Washington, D. C.*....Feb., ’82..10 225 103. Cleveland, Ohio. Oct., *12. .44 vii. 
34. Denver, Colo.......... ug., ’82..11 1 104. New York, N. Y. .-Feb., '13. .45 xv. 
35. Boston, Mass.*......... Feb., ’83..11 WH ive 105. Butte, Mont...........Aug., "13. -46 vil. 
sGeeitoanolke, Vawuasece. ae June, ’83..12 3 106. New York, N. Y odode Oct., "13. .47 vii. 
BU LTO GEN: Niccis asics sta ot JOCE: S CSorLe 175 107. New York, N-Y.*~ 7.2. Feb., "14. 48 xv. 
38, Cincinnati, O:*......... Feb., ’84..12 447 108. Salt Lake City, Utah...Aug., 14. .49 vii. 
S05 Chicago, Utes ass. May, ’84. .13 1 109. Pittsburgh, Pa......... Oct., "14..50 vii. 
40. Philadelphia, Pa........ Sept., 84. .13 285 IOS New. York) IN] Yom.. ee Feb., "15. ~51 xvi. 
41. New York, N. Y.*......Feb., 85. .13 585 111. San Francisco, Cal...... Sept., "15. .52 vii. 
42. Chattanooga, Tenn..... May, '85..14 1 112, New. York, N: ¥.*. 3.2... Feb., 16. .54 xvi. 
43°) Halifax; NuS Jose ae Sept., 85. .14 307 113; Artsonass esse eee Sept., "16. .55 vii. 
44, Pittsburgh, Pa.*........ Feb., '86..14 587 114. New York, N. Y.*......Feb., 17. .56 vii. 
45. Bethlehem, Pa......... May, ’86..15 _I xiii. 115. St. Louis, Mo.. Sis nig sieie'« Oct., ‘17. Bey 4 vii. 
46. St. Louis, Mo..........Oct., '86..15 xx. 116. New York, N. Y.*...... Feb., 18. -59 xvii. 
47, Scranton, .ba.*>..s <n Feb., '87..15 Ixxvi. 117s Colorado. sin. o'nelerls Sept., 18. .60 vii. 
48. Utah and Montana..... July, '87..16 = xvii. 118. Milwaukee, Wis........ Oct., 18. -60 xxii. 
49. Duluth, Minn.......... July, ’87..16 xxiv. 119. New York, No ¥.".cs5 < Feb., "19. .61 xi. 
50. Boston, Mass.*......... Feb., ’88..16. xxviii. 120. Chicago....... teenies Sept.,’19. .62 vii. 
51. Birmingham, Ala....... May, ’88. .17 xix. 121. New York, .N. Y.*-.... Heb, 20. -63 ix. 
62: (Batialo; Ni. Ys sac baat Oct., ’88..17 xxiv. 122. Lake Superior District..Aug., '20. .66 ix. 
53. New York, N. Y.*...... Feb., ’89..17  xxxi. 123. New York, N. Y.*......Feb., ‘21. .66 xiii. 
HAs COLOTARO Shan ce tae oie June, ’89..18 = xvii. 124. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.......Sept., 21. .66 xix. 
55. Ottawa, Canada........ Oct., '89..18 xxiv. 125. New York, N. Y.*...... Feb., '22. .67 ix. 
56. Washington, D. C.*....Feb., ’90..18 xxx. 126. San Francisco, Cal...... Sept., "22. .68 xxix. 
DUIENOW, OPK IN GX s sles via Sept., 90. .19 vii. 127. New York, N. Y.* Feb., 23. -69 xxix. 
58; Newsvork, N. ¥.*) 20.0. Feb.; 915.19) xxv 128) Canadas. es oc ..Aug., '23, .69  xxxvi. 
59. Cleveland, O..... .June, 91. .20 xvi. 129. New York, ING Yeo sane Feb., ’24..70 xxxi. 
60. Glen Summit, Pa. Oct, "91.20 lxi. 130. Birmingham, Ala....... Oct., '24..71 xxxiii. 
61. Baltimore, Md.*....... Feb., '92. .21 xix. 131. New York, Nv Y.* ccc eb, (20. al XXXViii. 
620 Plattsburg, Ne Vices: dec June, ’92..21 xxxiii. 132. Salt Lake City, Utah...Sept.,’25..73 xvi. 
6a) Reading, Paw... 4.020. ct.,, 92... 210" ik 138. New York, No Ya"iewe. Feb., '26..73 xxii. 
64. Montreal, Canada*..... Feb., '93..21 lii. 134, Pittsburgh, Pae.joc.sni Oct., ’26..74 xv. 
65; Chicago, Ill... 3.2.0... .Aug., 798) (22 xili. 135. New York, N-'Y.*...... Rebs; 20.0 %o0 xvi, 
66. Virginia Beach, Va.*....Feb., '94..24 xvii. 136. New York, N. Y.*...... Feb., '28..76 104 
67. Bridgeport, Conn....... Oct., '94..24 xxxy, 137. New York, N. Y.*...... Feb., ’29..299 116 
63) Ploridad. .)..6... 20.06. Mar,; 95. .25 xix. 138. San Francisco, Cal..... Oct., ’29..309 496 
BOW Atlanta, Gal nce locrnven Oct., '95..25 xxxiii, 139. New York, N. Y.*...Feb., ’30..309 132 
70; Pittsburgh, Paste. ac. .s Feb., '96..26 xvii. 


* Annual meeting for the election of officers. The rules were amended at the Chattanooga meeting 
May, 1878, changing the annual election from May to February. 

{ Begun in May at Easton, Pa., for the election of officers, and adjourned to Philadelphia. 

¢ Begun in February at New York City, for the election of officers, and adjourned to Florida. 

| Begun in February at New York City, for the election of officers, and adjourned to Philadelphia, 


See Minine anp Mrrauuourey of year of meeting on page indicated for complete story of meeting. 
| See TRaNsactions for year indicated. 


Re oe et Board of Directors, two sagt ni: ofa 


tes, two formal lectures and one special lecture, five eroup 


- program of entertainment for the ladies. 

7 a and The Petroleum Division held seven sessions, including two general 

: sessions featuring, respectively, a symposium on unit operation of oil 
a ba pools and reports on developments in the petroleum industry during the 
= _ previous year. The Iron and Steel Division held four sessions, at one 
of which Dr. Zay Jeffries delivered the Howe Memorial Lecture, the title 
of which was ‘‘The Future of the American Iron and Steel Industry.” 
_ The Institute of Metals Division held six sessions, including two devoted 
to a symposium on the Melting and Casting of Metals, and the general 
= on at which Dr. S. L. Hoyt delivered the annual Institute of Metals 


Lecture. The title of his lecture was ‘‘Hard Metal Carbides and 


rt 


Cemented Tungsten Carbide.” 
= _ The Coal and Coal Products Committee devoted one session and the 
greater part of another to Coal Classification and at a third session 
: organized as the Coal Division of the Institute. The Committees on 
- Mining Methods and Ground Movement and Subsidence each held a 
session, besides which they met jointly. Sessions were held by other 
Technical Committees as follows: Nonferrous Metallurgy, 1; Geophysi- 
cal Prospecting, 2; Nonmetallic Minerals, 2; Milling Methods, 1; Rare 
‘ Minerals and Metals, 1; Mining Geology, 2; Mine Ventilation, 2; Kngi- 
neering Education, 1. 
- At the annual business meeting on February 18, the following ticket 
was elected, and the reports of the President, Treasurer and Secretary 
were presented: 


ol ih 


William H. Bassett, President; Scott Turner, Vice-president; Henry Krumb, 

fe Vice-president; R. C. Allen, Cadwallader Evans, Jr., John M. Lovejoy, John A. 
- Mathews and Milnor Roberts, Directors. 
z : 
q : At an executive session of the Directors on Tuesday afternoon, H. A. 
4 Guess was elected Vice-president to fill the vacancy created by the 
; * For program of meeting see MInING AND Meratiurey (Feb., 1930) 76; for news 
4 story see the March, 1930, number. 
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cleyation of Mr. Bassett a the Brgaitanioys Kk Karl F 
~ succeed himself as Treasurer, and H. Foster Bain, as mie B 

Representatives of 23 Sections and three Divisions 
meeting of Section Delegates on Monday morning, the most 
representation as yet brought together in this way. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary held its annual meeting Tuesday n 
and afternoon. In all 216 were present. Teas, dances, a theater pe 
luncheons, excursions and many other interesting poy ee filled the es 
four days to overflowing for the ladies. 

About 500 members and guests attended the iioraeal ence on Tues- , 
day night in the Engineering Societies Building. ihe 

The Annual Smoker was a very successful affair, more than 500 men Z 
turning out, 100 more than the previous year. 

The Coal and Coal. Products Committee held a luncheon at ey 
Engineers’ Club, at which the speakers were C. E. Bockus, president _ 
of the National Coal Association, and Theodore Marvin, editor of The _ 
Explosives Engineer. G. H. Clamer, president of the Ajax Metal Co., 
addressed those who attended the annual dinner of the Institute of Metals 
Division at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel on Thursday evening. The annual 
dinner of the Petroleum Division was held at the Yue Club, also 
on Thursday evening 

The annual dinner-dance was held at the Commodore Hotel, aang 
1000 in attendance, the next to the largest attendance at an Institute 
dinner. The incoming and retiring Presidents held a reception preceding 
the dinner. Ralph M. Roosevelt, chairman of the New York Section, 
was toastmaster. The members of the Class of 1880 of the Institute 
Legion of Honor were introduced, George E. Thackray responding for 
the group. The James Douglas gold medal was presented to John Van 
Nostrand Dorr. The Robert W. Hunt medal was presented to James 
Aston. William S. Unger was the recipient of the Joseph E. Johnson, 
Jr., prize. Retiring President Frederick W. Bradley presented his 
presidential address. > 


Pittsburgh Meeting 

The first fall meeting* of the new Coal Division was held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 11, 12 and 13. The 
total registration was 248. More than 20 papers were presented and 
discussed, including a series of papers by the Junior Section of the 
Division, which was organized in the spring. Two of the four sessions 
were Herod to anthracite and bituminous coal preparation, respectively. 

One hundred members and guests attended the Division dinner, over 
which M. D. Cooper presided as toastmaster. The speakers were: 
Chairman H. N. Eavenson, Past President S. A. Taylor, Major K. C. 
Appleyard, F. Prockat and K. S. Twitchell. 
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* For news story of meeting see Mining anp MEraLLURGY (Oct., 1930) 483. 


5 On the last day of the meeting enters and visitors were organized 


into four groups to visit Hazelwood, the Champion mine, Neville Island 
andthe Colfax plant of the Duquesne Light Co., respectively. At 


~ Hazelwood, coal washing at the rate of 100 tons per Ree in Simon-Carves 


machines and by-product coking in the 360 ovens of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corpn. were shown the visitors. At the Champion mine, interest 
centered in the Rheolaveur plant of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. On Neville 
Island the Davison Coke & Iron Co. had many interesting things to 
exhibit. At the Colfax power station use of pulverized coal on a large 
Beenie was seen and at the Springdale plant of the West Penn Electric 
Co., also visited, the slagging type of furnace was examined with interest. 


Chicago Meeting » 


The Institute of Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions met* jointly 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, during the week of the National Metal 
Congress, September 22 to 26. The Institute of Metals Division held 
four sessions, one general in nature, one devoted to Alloys and one to 
Aluminum, and a joint session with the Iron and Steel Division on 
Theoretical Metallurgy. The latter Division held also a session and a 
round table on Iron Ore. 

The only social function was a joint dinner of the two Divisions on 
Tuesday evening. W. J. MacKenzie, chairman of the Iron and Steel 
Division, acted as toastmaster, and brief speeches were made by President 
W. H. Bassett, G. EH. Johnson, chairman of the Chicago Section; Dr. 
Zay Jeffries, chairman, Institute of Metals Division; A. B. Kinzel, secre- 


| tary, Iron and Steel Division; R. G. Guthrie, president of the American 


Society for Steel Treating, and J. R. Van Pelt, secretary, Chicago Section. 
B. D. Saklatwalla, vice-president of the Vanadium Corpn. of America, 
gave a semitechnical talk on vanadium. 

The Executive Committee of the Institute of Metals Division held a 
luncheon meeting on Tuesday at which plans for the future were dis- 
cussed. Dr. Jeffries presided. A similar meeting was held on Wednes- 
day by the Iron and Steel Division with Mr. MacKenzie presiding. 


~ ee Two trips were available to members of the Iron and Steel Divisions— 


to the South Works of the Illinois Steel Co. and the 118th Street Steel 


Works of the Republic Steel Corpn., respectively. Those interested 


in nonferrous metals had the choice of trips to two plants, the Hawthorne 
plant of the Western Electric Co. and the East Chicago refinery of the 
International Lead Refining Co. 

Tulsa Meeting 


The Petroleum Division held its first fall meeting} at Tulsa, October 
2 and 3, preceding the International Petroleum Exposition (October 4 to 


* For news story of meeting see Mintne anp Meratuurey (Nov., 1930) 509. 
; For news story see Minine anp Merauuurey (Nov., 1930) 515. 
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11). The Hotel Mayo was headquarters; total registration, 215. The 
first day of the meeting was devoted to papers on the unit operation of 
oil pools, the second day to papers on production engineering subjects. 
The discussion was almost continuous, with barely time out for meals. 
On the first day, W. P. German, J. A. Veasey and Henry L. Doherty 
discussed the legal situation. Mr. German had just represented the Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association in litigation in which the Federal Court 
had sustained the power of the State Corporation Commission to enforce 
proration orders. Luncheon was served in the same room where the ses- 
sions were held, 70 to 80 lunching together each day. 

One hundred attended the informal dinner at the Tulsa Club Thurs- 
day evening. 


El Paso Meeting 


A regional meeting* of the Institute was held at El Paso, Texas, 
October 13-16, with the Hotel Paso del Norte as headquarters. It was 
held jointly with the Western Division of the American Mining Congress 
and the West Texas Geological Society, the Centro Nacional de Ingenie- 
ros and other organizations cooperated in the program. Nine papers 
were presented and discussed at the A. I. M. E. sessions on Tuesday, 
October 14, at which approximately 100 were present. 

The Board of Directors held its regular monthly meeting at the Paso 
del Norte on Tuesday evening, the local committee entertaining the 
officers and directors of the Institute at the dinner preceding the meeting. 

‘Speakers at the dinner were President W. H. Bassett, C. V. Millikan, 
chairman of the Petroleum Division; Milnor Roberts, E. P. Mathewson 
and Eugene McAuliffe. 

The entertainment included a visit to Juarez, Mexico, where a barbe- 
cue supper was served, various luncheons and excursions and an elaborate 
banquet at Hotel del Norte on the final evening. 


Los Angeles Meeting 


The second fall meeting} of the Petroleum Division was held at Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 17, and more than 200 in attendance made it 
necessary to transfer the meeting from the place originally selected to 
the Biltmore Hotel. A dozen or more papers were presented and dis- 
cussed at the three sessions. 

The dinner in the evening was presided over by C. V. Millikan, 
chairman of the Division. Two hundred and thirty-one were present. 


* For preliminary and news stories of meeting see MINING AND METALLURGY 
(Oct., 1930) 467 and (Nov., 1930) 512. 


For news story of meeting see Min1nc AND METALLURGY (Nov., 1980) 517. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 


For the year ended December 31, 1929 


ATTRIB... eee teen ene ees $ 3,501.75 a 
: CUETO SLs aig Reapers ee ae a Bere ed or 97,257 .12 
ING We Monae laren fe as elisa iS a.5 sre.gie icles 34 ‘tebe 5,721.50 
peRACVONGCO...<0..'. 3. eee aes he tn Se eles Oe 1,970.79 $108,451.16 
Initiation Fees.............. TERR GRAV CCST Seuegeen eS Pea ce riven 5 Bae 7,436 .00 
_ Magazine Receipts: 
eA Grerhisine MATOSS TOCCIDUS) 2. joie. jock eee esas eee ens $40,610.81 ; 
Magazine Sales............ BGS ee oe BOOS eee eee 3,799.84 44,410.65 “ 
me of Transactions Current. ...:.....-..-.20s ec ceae eee $ 2,985.15 
Sale of Special Editions Current...................00008 5,147.82 
= Sale of Back Transactions and Special Editions........... 4,186.93 
SIEM BANOO Ge cc acoaa dss rss ns coms sae ewe ae 55.50 
Samemnia or Authors’ Reprints... 0.0.5.6... seks esse at eeacees 2,585 .40 
. MASIOL PINSANG ODS: ose oT eG oe oe ect sees 14.73 
e Sale of Technical Publications......................0005 1,451.55 
MICRA adiyGa 6... sccko gs c4 siete se eee eee 3,949.13 20,376.21 
= 
: Net Interest Received: 
a On Bank Balance and Temporary Investments......... $ 2,595 .04 
in Pare Mambarainip: Fund 7... ows iignic.e 0b ciset an vee ee 3,223 .43 
: On James Douglas Library Fund....................4: 5,425.61 
am On General Reserve Fund.............0.-00e0eeeeeeee 2,015.58 13,259.66 
Mirscellanenus Recelptsseeria ss aa saie mics ale itis ois cloacae utes eweaie 335.80 
“nial TREN Rigs co edlod coe T Ce OG US 070 COT ae ee mn em eee $194,269 .48 
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SraTEMENT OF EXPENDITURES . 4 
For the year ended December 31, 1929 ‘ 
Magazine Expenditures...........-+0-eeeceneec et teseee eters st eees $ 41,043.19 | 
. All Other Publication Expense: | 
Transactions: 
Volume 1 to 76, inclusive...........+--- $ 1,228.15 
General Volume 1929.............+-+:- 13,192.40 
General Volume 1930..............-.-- 764.41 $15,184.96 
Technical Publications.......-...-010++--+++++++-+-2e0- 11,972.82 
Petroleum Division—Volume 1929.............-.+.++-++-- 5,983 .62 
Petroleum Division—Volume 1930.............---++--++ 482.18 
Institute of Metals Division—Volume 1929.............-. 5,113.69 
Institute of Metals Division—Volume 1930............... 769 .92 
Milling and Concentration—Volume 1930.............-.. 1,230.89 
Coal and Coke—Volume 1980................-22e200-- 717.91 
Geophysical Volume—1929...........-..---ee-e seen cece 3,107 .61 
Iron and Steel Volume—1929...............202s2ee0eee- 4,852.63 
Authors, REPELS: eajerticrers eerie = cic. oieet te ntsc eta eee oer 1,515.24 
Wear: Book sy. 20 ah irersiviccetes ois as, eiendiey ote see enarereneres ace erea 3,480 .46 
Special Wditions s «,.c...</a ecerevalcscisihoietste tate ekacs sikelele 471.76 54,883.69 
Joint Activities: 
Library Assessment’ .y..ccacle se se secant eave cicrs = che leleimas $ 7,287.60 
Employment!Service;....c. +s eee actin eee ers 424 .02 
American Standards Association................+0+0e: 1,000 .00 
John Fritz Medal Board of Award..................+- 1,404.22 10,115.84 
Meeting—Technical Committees, Local Sections: 
Local Section Appropriationss...1.iarae aie) eee $ 2,975.00 
Meetings) iis lkstatin sis «nie ie claw onusnenehe tte eat eee teeeraner a 8,922 .32 
Local Section Traveling Expense...................0-- 2,514 .28 
Technical Committees and Divisions.................-- 934.54 15,346.14 
Accounting, Membership and Membership Increase 
Departments: 
Accounting Department Salaries and Expense........ $ 8,589.00 
Membership Department Salaries and Expenses ..... 2,367 .63 
Increase of Membership Department Salaries and 
EXPODS6 0 s5s15.5; «01». swish «bao Serene 5,892.89 16,849.52 
General-Offiee Salaries... . ..... ¢ 2.» setune tite alleen een 35,277 .04 
Miscellaneous General Office Expense: 
Office Space..f5.5:.... . «0s ox eal nis ane $ 1,944.00 
Stationery.and Supplies..........+) nose epee 1,488 .00 
Telephone'and'Telegraph. ..., . i... ss) es5 sateen 1,676.56 
Postage. (General Office Mail).......0.7s.nugmeee Goeens 297 .04 
Furniture and Fixtures (Including $1,500.00 ag 
GIAGION), 065s aes ecc cee ese s eons «pene 1,979 .06 
Miscellaneous Expenses........)..0...) ue 974.36 
Traveling Expenses of President and Secretary.......... 2,326.91 
Traveling Expenses of Directors.....................- 413.35 
Legal Expenses, .00)..650.ces0 sed de oe Oe 250.00 
EMSUTANEE, . 66. sudo e's aes s bo daca ee 19.33 11,368.61 
Contingencies: ......5..4,.0:+... 004.5. 2) 00 epee 1, 2RRO 


OnMMOMRO OR InN nua Meus cade s wsccs $186,115.53 


59,278.45 
100,103.50 


782.25 8,284.50 


al Reserve Fund...............0.5- Ste oi 36,665.12 
‘Lawrence Saunders Mining Medal Fund.... _—_7,000.00 
Lucas Fund © : 
5,929 .00 
Prine 109,518.75 
‘Income 4,525.75 114,044.50 
e E a ae ce 
a 99,958.75 
a 2,570.25 102,529.00 
a __ Charles F. Rand Memorial Medal Fund 10,148.25 
rs. se - 450,174.95 
_- Reserve for Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures... 1,500.00 
_ Temporary Investment 
460,359 .95 
19,906.12 
1,442.10 
14,317.37 . 
3,035 .31 11,282.06 
x Inventories: ' 
Ts ESE pe a 641.11 a 
a Books—Transactions and Special Editions........... 20,839 .85 4 
pa Postage on hand.......5...... Sa Lee eee 742.40 ; rf 
4 SSROPOPOLES, retry Samtctil c- cougk RE CORE RC 918.83 ’ 
TE PTIVETEOTIOS. © 2 oc cars 8 i oleints ote gee ees eres 1S eee 23,142.19 
; $1,047,774.78 
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LIABILITIES 
Accounts’ Payablesicsc oc cuoete aceite ei fate ria etter $ 14,195.27 
Due the Mining Methods Committee..............--- 653 .38 
Life Membership Fund...............-+++++++e-+ ee 59,733 .92 
James Douglas Library Fund..............--+-+--+-- 100,000 .00 
Robert W. Hunt Fund 
Prineipal eich ae ener ate $ 7,500.00 
INCOME Sa ieraeare eye ihc esl 702 .26 8,202 .26 
J. E. Johnson, Jr. Fund 
Principal.(.:: a. 8 eee eee 3,000 .00 
Incomes ice... Soe ee ee 343 .07 3,343 .07 
James Douglas Medal Fund 
Principal Sac iinet ona te eer ede 3,250.00 
Deficit: sexpert ee ee 110.37 3,139.63 
William Lawrence Saunders Medal Fund 
Principals) s eee aiekelts mieieare 7,000 .00 
TM COMMC) 2: ses .xtteucl ae TEs aes 217 .74 7,217.74 
Anthony F. Lucas Fund . 
Principals 8... eh seen tae 5,490 .00 
TM COMIC serrcecets a> nse ee er 544.95 6,034.95 
Rocky Mountain Club Fund 
iPrincipsliterctraccs scone eonloceee eres 109,533 .72 
INCOME ..;. wera sri a ane ee ee 4,673.21 114,206.93 
General Reserve! Fund: 0j..)s2 20... «. os a. te cele ee 36,656 .35 
Seeley W. Mudd Memorial Fund 
Principal,..cicss0 akise bee ce ee 100,000 .00 
Income). Wate, feted ere eee 2,657.66 102,657.66 
Charles F. Rand Memorial Medal Fund 
Principal ices wetness as 10,196 .06 
Deficit.25. Avice ean te ee oe PBSTRTY 9,962.76 
Total-due the Funds 2x Gaice oc eecide om haere ee ene 451,155.27 


Reserve for Life Memberships 
Surplus, as follows: 
Contributions by Andrew Carnegie and Others to Real 


Histate 23:05 i cjaycts alseeocsconenelon terse eee ee 491,642 .36 
Consisting in part of Equipment 


Furniture and Fixtures and Book Inventories 


oS sb ss Mice ale alls tale a uaiiaee ieee 40,000 .00 


Soe: 50,128.50 541,770.86 
$1,047,774.78 


Karu EILERs, 


Treasurer. 
We hereby certify that we have audited the books and account of 


the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and that 
the above statement of Assets and Liabilities is in accord therewith as 
at December 31, 1929. 

Loomis, Suffern, Fernald, 


Certified Public Accountants. 
January 14, 1930. 
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9 Breruurton, S. E............. Seeiafes ate suai anene Soeroe kes Oct. 4 December 581 

ESRC Meee ERE Te Mich cc er sas chors leva eee b saractearencdovcunie”s StH Aug. 17 
MS RUSH AU ARES ME ce iio ore cceie wie cae ie tev ei soorate pteuaiel wane June 15 September 436 
CRUMRON VE RANE Meee craeionra eee scent ete cle May 16 July 349 
CRAMBERA SRopER® Dict oc ncticee sc ote ae iocln ores ay July 348 
ATT WU RIDA eng Anette 2 eek eee ns esierete = Due Dec. 3 August* 407 
ROE REITRE OE TDW ABLD WL ce ye Cae Sings Norse late ie scisite rayne de eee Oct. 13 December 579 
Copeny GRORGM HE omy. iccr ere cite cio Ge eicic Ses vere she evereal May 8 July 349 
Cooker, ET ee PONE che oR oer CRE oc asta aea tue See aioe Aug. 23 . November 537 
CODRENE ST GHORGE Woes snc ee Sect oc Oe Sabie meee Byte June 30 February* 118 
Cow tes, 18 cata Ae a Me tae meee hee ee Se Sa eer Aug. 13 September 436 
PUN pow GME BOER O IST fl el cay al ea ee sen ee a ean Novy. 2 December 579 
CHOMMILIN TN AMUMEL DO oon cice tees ail dices Orne denis Dec. 9 January* 64 
ROR VIS PE RACH oie-cin. 4 fester e eek «perkins Seo aihibs sie ees Jan. 31 April 215 
RETA NZ of CHING Seer lana cas. Ce eee a as aon a9 a aisle ae January arch 189 
PERE A M LR ORR SNe Ssit roe tras meine iba" ovine Gas ale plaveenina ea March ay 257 
HOR OD HOGt ERPS RE © iat. /seye ays cis do tlayee eiataheve tage tials January November 537 
PE RNOHA SRM ECAR = oa 3h te nae -6:5 asides ec ale Shales Apr. 4 April* 231 
PIEVENBORN a WY TERT Saaayne ies: ¢ coe 4 tisialoie a sis ciaelavepacadisiavs Noy. 10 March* 189 
Ripaseer esate CAEEN Tre iete Ps dirs: orev ave; sneer’, «vrafer sora w 08% susie. 6 Nov. 14 December 580 
DIR CUSONT OVINGMND | nas Sacco ciispdteua empsseiel sere eidlnice « e518 Mar. 8 ay 257. 
BERGHE ADT cowl R ER Pee tations ht cejatels coon = «isles clersce' sin Sieve rere Mar, 22 February* 118 

PR CEE WR DENA D<tove nie ac coke ore. ioe 6 0am, tp. agals (alee ls #16.008 61 Mar. 20 
BENE A EME SD OUATRING Lapee aecie stare ottriseiniacoetromt iocaraye cr Bled teo.arie ns Jan. 3 March 167 
BUIPANGR EWN) CPPARIEADS | Ghats ciavs,<j0)cveteva cea) aieleie. sale ms we enchs Jan, 11 April 214 
PRIEND MAREN UR TOC citeaicle tis | ohne Geter oe tele sae oi 8 July 9 September 435 

PENSE ADEE MD AMKIDS AW =| VIR <j0fs\ jus sele\ clay ace ince 4g, Wise ace u bun mn « April 4 
ROOD AEH CUTAR TNS) VV Cire sh ha'sis Hiare eo acajolsr nla.) 9: ¥ie Tyo April 11 - May 258 
MEAT ET we OREN fete ardl lo iaye ctr seo elon ein Sree s wabie e's) 8 he a Dec. 11 . June* 320 
SEES TIO PAC ead, reiharne cette cisiceyeocietan saicieh & als @ .0104i0, Mar. 26 July 394 
GeNtanaG GODEREN poses canes ccs vis cece ccwss Dee. 26 February* 118 
AGGIE BI WARD CA oe na. sg cle La oe nel A siea woe tis esi 3 Apr. 22 October 488 
BEL RED GRINSAMIEN SIMD so 0cjylo scents acs c ae aacee ara ae Nov. 19 March* 189 
TEL a cts V6 Bis le el ee PSI Feb, 15 August 394 
FED AS MONET PWV ILILTARE Ge ccc tiee oles led shes « Fle ce pie eieree Halelete Apr. 26 June 298 
PEDEVEL ESPON MORT AINE Rye creas Suse gist egy aie “sips ol 4gfwte ine « ores Aug. 23 September 435 
PLOLD A NLARMADURED i ccjoces a sae wo le sca ems ae ww wale we Dec. 26 February* 118 
PTR pee ADHD TY Site aati cg foeman ct oi nenie ake OP a eine 6 KS aed scsi June 9 December 580 
HurTcuinson, S. PEMBERTON 6.2... eee ees Feb. 16 April 214 
MVANORE, CONSTANTING Tye. lee es ees nite ae 6 lee es Mar. 7 June 298 
PASI TAD RE OR sr gos sles fiat dS bo piss euclaceie dae pea July 28 October 488 
PEM NENGS EC OSBIOET! Py 5+, «cig Micieis. cueceis n'a e)sin.s) sina ool salar Sac Oct. 30 December 580 
POHNSOM OMAR UTI eam. Macias ete e eraser yeas Sept. 17 October 483 
JOHNSON, HomMER H.............-2 0: e ee eee e eee eee Mar. 21 ay 257 
ONES SCORSESE Lsice. calles eharece aisle hcl eictav ole: vile ei a)'alnie! esta) aienies Jan, 22 April 214 
RUGS HIS bes ETTORE Bop icyeteiei<\'o sn, aro, ano Minato eyes sgoia ues Iehuia, Mies 6, 09 June 18 October 488 
MOORE GAVALTERS EL telecine orice leusieissats ove'e i alitiecs pieiora i Mar. 29 May 258 
SERGENGNUENEN S79 sD OUEENT 19 ove, vcd res fons). | guava) arose iaitters rete te Oilalble emia Apr. 22 August 394 
AEG NTH aes Gates cor ale - larva ance) steie aiereyove) ous. soo se bs ants arerays May 23 September 435 
PGR VB Sed ACMI EL: Cra civic c Sele ie! aiiee a ivieia bus etic Suse eve isis 6 «Pas September October 488 
HGny Ih cls 5 5 oe BD SBE 7 Ce Ee OnE econ Ors ri nin ireirnc Dec. 2 January* 64 
Daa Bonnrrn, HARVEY Moi: oi. 62. ce cms ieee cece ee Sept. 19 November 538 
MACDONALD, AGLWXANDDR.(..cn0 sc oe se si aelecieinies oeces May August 394 
EASTON GOSR ECA OL.Osareiaiore joy nicole) a) e:ciniorerese) > bas teinaeih siejene:e'ei'=|s May 257 
MAxweELy, ALLISON R........00 eee ee eee eee tees May 7 November 538 
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+ A Rocky Mountain Club member of the Institute. 
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MCGRATH | FURY Eiaereta oe crene ohn sess hapa ieee cages acest ce a pees 
Mras8) CHARLES EEiaas. ste soe Re par > A Ye 
MonrTa@oMery, JOHN C......... 65 - eee ener treet eens ad Be eset 
MOUSER; OTIG «cogs jo sn nytt dete) dake © Tips abaharerat enh ov. ecembe 
MURRAY, GHORGD.......-- 0-20 e ener creer eer srercese hacer 
INGORE, Wie Ovssspice:s tosstsievtyere’: icrose en rye vorhanden err eeers Jan. 17 { ine : 
Norman, GEORGH........ 5, Binh ir ee nes ES Doi 2 SA Dee. 11 January 
Noyes, ARTE EE Tel ces mens Se at Bray er Aenea E ti Oct. 17 March* 
O'ConNOR;f JOHN W 5. 22-5 cc eee re tee ene meenne™ Aug. 5 pe 
QOUCO TA. We Brae rec crete uatentechons) # siats.c¥ovs\ nie cyst aistetezs ry tela isiats June 5 “ ly at 
PATND, \WILLTAMUAY Sa souic cis © wei sie oe v-aivisle ls «ine sueibololelolnl= Sept. 24 ie ruary* 
PRCK;, WARTINR S2ehs etree ndaie msi oae aot ore eee eeere te aietone Oct. 10 ‘'ebruary 
Leey nA) i Sake ope ad ite eden MO oc nO cam aeies he ae June 30 September 
POODB) WALLEAM Nisa ol oto el elapse cet te ore ols sate a eee teen July 16 September 
Quins RopeRe Ate aici wrdtuteis ete Seite peideee meeeensl rend eae Jan. 22 April 
RANDOLPH, BuvurRLby §.......... 02-0 ce ee cee s eens Feb. 5 June 
RAY MER |GHORGH, “Bisieriaa csterere eat ore ete eaters otal eenlor stoner June July 2 
(RHINBOUD, - ELUM RMAN | cct-n enle yo cassie eet ere sie ee le Nov. 2 January 
IRIGHARDSONA Wiebe diene aio iene omer sade renee ow ane Came ea) May 20 August 
IRIBDR | GQUORGHa Oi ditbaeseeerciets ciera nee ie win ore arale as Ehalyelere Feb. 25 ay 
RISQUE, USMS rery ste a iete sel ctersvanele alele sere no amine Sree rohene July 12 October 
(ROBHRTSON,, WELTAM CA oy oc ol cle cine ses on eg) auabele epee Jan. 17 May 
ROBHRTSON, WILLIAM. PLEWT jcc. 2 os see ye oe ey June 11 August 
(ROSS. LONE Y) Alpe ics ee wciete SG. ieee wees rials eed May 10 August a 
VOBBe, VWWIDEEAM Gres clarcvaiares = clei ne we aieieerere te tere ce ene eens April February 
RUE, (co uOUIS Aen 2 cists sto > Gate sc Chae ee ee June 27 August 
RUNYON, WaLawn GC... snot trart oo cca eee eens Feb. 6 ‘December 
ScuMrp?,, Henrie Cir... west buteietehenaie eee ee June 
SHAGRAVE, W. HGS tian ae see seis Pe eee eee Feb. 5 April 
SND WR, EVAR Ye 6 o:iisis, ois. p tasus eee ere eee ee satay alle eee Oct. 11 December 
SPHERE, EREDHPRICK Wc ei...:. cc cise cay eo a1 = Min le eoetegre Nov. 19 January* 
SAVAGE SOW A ED ocd Gracie stare waste aie ye “ewe arc fe Ne eee eet Jan. 1 February 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM. ; 
TicKNER, FRANK W. 3 April September 
PEON KEN Ss DOEN EM are cc rere Ste cinya viccestahe @ sible siviclesabve Ws © Sato May July 
DYSON GMORGEMEM iw eriartacntic cron tmactagale Seemeta awe ohetere ate March February* 
WANN Sy WU EECCA AVL 5 ote ade eter wri ot) chs tele teeta eae Sept. 2 ? y 
WAGNER, - E BROT MAM as cco oe dec alt eucues Se cre aie Noy. 1l April* 
WALDO; TEBONARD pei ichs cue ders ehiey) Toteiste ce etcpersn che enn Jan. 25 April 
WARDLE, CARLES) Wioians oc. ccecien cs ble eeivces eee Jan. 10 April 
Wz, “THOMASWA, tniwc.s ote oe ol terre Olen oe eree errors January July 
With, (EDWARD: Ave ssisins stan © oe a aR aero hae cata eine Nov. 14 February* 
WEIR  VAMIB CASK ct Ce iat enGine Oe attrnicrte ee December fe ha or te 
Tit ICY GW LDSTAT AM o Putas cece vans eden ea roteraia ee eect Oct. 26 ees 
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Viiam pper Company Method of Mining 
-—s: Low-grade Orebody 


By W. Mactunnan,* Miami, Ariz. 


iNew York Meeting, February, 1930) 


a ss production from the property of the Miami Copper Co. fmt 
early in 1911. Until 1925 this ore came from the so-called high-grade 

ebodies, which contained a little over 2 per cent. copper. This ore was 

ined by the following methods: ; 

1. Topslicing after mining the peaks by square setting, which produced 

_ 4,524,347 tons, including ore from square setting. — 

2. Shrinkage stoping with sublevel caving of the pillars, which 
- produced 2,230,577 tons. 

4 3. Madera caving with hand tramming, Ane produced 15,427,672 
e tons. 
Estimating December tonnage, the total ore mined to the end of 

_ 1929 will amount to slightly more than 43,000,000 tons. 

The first method was described by E. G. Deane! and the second by 

__ OD. B. Scott,’ and the third, together with a general description of the 

4 ‘mine, by J. H. Hensley, Jr.1 The geology of the district has been worked 

m 

E 


_ out by Dr. F. L. Ransome.? 

The author acknowledges also the assistance of R. W. Hughes, 
assistant mine superintendent, E. V. Graybeal, chief mine engineer, A. J. . 
3 McDermid and 8. R. Burdick, engineers of Miami Copper Co., Miami, 
Arizona. é 
4 
; 
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Factors INFLUENCING SELECTION OF Mintinc METHODS 


‘The mining method described herein was selected primarily with 
a low mining cost in view and was developed to avoid as far as possible 
dilution of the already very low-grade ore. 
- In 1924, with the exhaustion of the high-grade orebodies in sight, 
it was decided to develop the low-grade orebody, which at that time 
contained 36,000,000 tons of ore assaying 1.06 per cent. copper, and had 
an area of 50 acres with an average thickness of 206 ft. overlain by an 
average thickness of 320 ft. of barren capping. 


* General Manager, Miami Copper Co. 
, 1D. B. Scorr: Stoping Methods of Miami Copper Co. Trans. A. I. M. E. (1916) 
(65, 137. 
E. G. Deane: Block Method of Top Slicing of the Miami Copper Co. Idem (1916) 
55, 240. 
J. H. Hensley, Jr.: Mining Methods of the Miami Copper Co. Idem (1925) 72, 78. 
2 F. L. Ransome: The Copper Deposits of Ray and Miami, Arizona, U. 8. Geol. 
Survey Prof. Paper 115 (1919). 
39 
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low limit at the time this sctiee 
served by two haulage levels, one sek 


ore on a basis of a low limit of 0.6 per. cent. copper. This was fi 


many of hike A 


the 720. The western half of the orebody 1 
mine workings and lay above the 570-ft. haulage level 
the ground underneath over a period of a year or more disclosed 


be a reasonable basis with the added thickness of ore, providi 
did a back of approximately 300 ft. to be caved in one lift. 


the “et high-grade orebody disclosed considerable additional ti 
and a new haulage level is being opened at the 1000-ft. level to serve 
this ore. As developed to date the tonnage and grade of the low-grad 3 
orebody is estimated at 108,461,700 tons assaying 0.88 per cent. copper, 
of which 0.79 per cent. occurs as sulfide. : = 

The present approximate dimensions of the orebody are: extreme _ a 
length east and west, 3500 ft.; extreme width north and south, 2700 
ft.; area 100 acres; average eihaLnens 325 ft. It is overlain by barren — 4 
leached capping varying in thickness from 250 to 500 feet. 

The mineralization consists of replacement or partial replacement 
or coating of the primary cupriferous pyrite by chalcocite, usually occur- 
ring in the seams and to a lesser extent disseminated through the altered 
pre-Cambrian schist. This rock is thoroughly fractured and variesfrom 
a hard, highly silicified schist to a soft kaolinized schist, and from a q 
mining point of view may be classified on the average as a free-caving 
orebody once it had been thoroughly dried by drainage and ventilation. | 

With an ore calculated to yield approximately 12 lb. net copper per 
ton, a variation of even 0.1 per cent. in the grade was important, and’ 
sampling of the development openings became a major problem. The 
original churn-drill sampling was checked by (1) the usual channel 
samples which were cut across the direction of the major seams every 
5 ft. of drifts; (2) cuttings from dry stoper-drill holes drilled across the 
major seams at 2.5-ft. intervals; (3) samples of broken ore taken as the 
cars were loaded when driving the drifts; (4) a few check samples of 
6 to 8 tons of ore shot down from the back of drifts over a length of 25 ft. 
and carefully quartered down; (5) one 1500-ton sample mined from a 
narrow shrinkage stope and put through the automatic sampler at the 
mill. This stope was sampled at the same time by the other methods. 

The conclusion reached was that the churn-drill samples were accurate, 
the stoper-drill samples the most accurate small sample for ee 
and the channel sampling average 13 per cent. too high. 

Sufficient tonnage was now developed in the low-grade orebody to 
justify a higher rate of mine production. This was desirable from the 
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point of view of costs and also in order to maintain a total copper pro- 


duction comparable with that produced in the past from the high- 


grade orebodies. 

Estimates of costs indicated that after deducting all charges exclusive 
of mining there would remain to cover the cost of mining and to yield 
a profit approximately 80 c. per ton of ore. It was evident then that 
low cost should be the outstanding condition affecting the selection of a 
mining method, and this has been complied with by first intensively 
developing the orebody in order to make available at the outset its 
maximum thickness for mining, and, secondly, by developing means of 
controlling the caving and ore drawing of unusually high backs of ore. 
A careful detailed estimate was prepared of the cost of mining by the 
method proposed. Close figuring indicated a possible cost of 38 c. per 


Fig. 1.—GENERAL VIEW OF PROPERTY OF Miami CoprrEr Co., LOOKING SOUTHWEST. 


ton delivered in the crushing-plant bins. In making up an estimate of 
total operating costs on which to base an appropriation for the purpose 
of increasing the operating plant capacity from 6800 tons to 10,000 tons 
daily, a mining cost of 50 c. per ton was used and it is interesting to note 
that in mining 16,556,296 tons of ore by this method during the 4-year 
period from Oct. 1, 1925, when it replaced all other methods, to Oct. 1, 
1929, the cost of mining has been 39.94 c. per ton, compared with the 
estimated figure of 38. 

In the earliest caving methods at Miami, the entire width of the 
orebody was undercut and caved, beginning at one end and retreating 
along the length of the orebody, closely followed by ore drawing and 
endeavoring to maintain a plane of contact between this broken ore and 
barren capping with a dip away from the direction of retreat at an angle 
of from 40° to 60° from the horizontal. Caving over such a considerable 
width, 500 or 600 ft., resulted in excessive weight being thrown on the 
extraction openings, with correspondingly heavy maintenance costs and 
interference with orderly ore drawing. Later experience indicated that 
a width of 150 ft. caused satisfactory caving in Miami ore with moderate 
maintenance costs, and it became standard practice to cave and draw 


£2 mu coran cours son oF 
alternate panels 150 ft. wide across the b 
later, when the waste rock which had settled into these 
had consolidated, the pillar panels were caved and draw ck 
the orebody between them. This method was well adapted to t 2 
paratively low lifts then in use but it was felt that it would not be — 
satisfactory with the high lifts of 300 ft. or more which were essential to 
low-cost mining in the low-grade orebody. a : 
In order to maintain an angle of contact between the broken ore and ee 
- capping of 40° to 60° in an ore column 300 ft. thick, it would be necessary i Si 
to maintain a length of 300 ft. or more of extraction levels open and ins. 
good condition for ore drawing along the panel, and it is likely that this 
would not always be possible. Excessive weight would almost certainly 
interfere with orderly ore drawing and in some cases to such an extent 
that it would be necessary, in order to maintain the required tonnage, 
to drop back and cave virgin ore, abandoning the broken ore overlying 
the caved workings. The temptation to do this is always present in 
ag the retreating panel system and results in lost ore and increased cost F 
per ton for the reduced tonnage. In this system, employing theinclined 
plane of contact between broken ore and waste, and witha great thickness 
of ore, there would be great danger of dilution. There would alsobea 
likelihood that damaging weight would be thrown on the area just ahead 
} of the undercutting by the overhanging cantilever brow of ore which 
has been undercut but not yet caved. When this happens it is fre- : 
quently necessary to cut off this cantilever of ore at the fulerum point 
by putting up a narrow shrinkage stope across the panel. If this hap- 
pened often, this panel method would evolve itself into a series of individ- 
7 ual stopes but without the advantage of having been systematized and 
proper control arranged for in advance. 


ADVANTAGES OF INDIVIDUAL Storr MrtuHop 


It was decided that a system of mining utilizing individual stopes 
was best adapted to mining in one lift an orebody whose thickness 
was 300 ft. or more. Advantages claimed for this method compared with 
any method in which caving progresses across the orebody are in addition 
to those indicated above. 

1. The area to be caved is confined to a definite area and is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by solid ground in the ease of the original 

stopes and by consolidated fill in part or in whole in the case of pillar 
stopes, compared with an indefinite area, one end of which is recently 
caved capping and the other end recently undercut ore both in motion, 
and the sides solid ground in the case of original panels and consolidated 
fill in the case of the pillar panels. Undoubtedly the support of the 
individual stope is much better, hence lower maintenance costs, and 
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2. The order of mining of the stopes is laid out in such a manner 
that pillar stopes will not be mined until the waste fill along any boundary 
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Fig. 3.—Puan oF 620-rT. AND 635-FT. GRIZZLY LEV 


shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4, which are plans of the 720-ft. haulage level, 
620-ft. grizzly level, and 510-ft. boundary caving level. The stopes 
are mined in the order in which they are numbered on these plans. The — 
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waste at the retreating working face of the panel is classified as a waste 


. - boundary, the panels would have 21,450 ft. of waste boundary compared 
with 17,700 ft. of waste boundary for the individual stope method. 
Therefore, admitting a certain amount of dilution from the waste bound- 


aries, it should be less in the stope than in the panel method. In the 
stope method, as laid out, there would be mined 25 stopes in solid ground 


5 _ with no waste boundaries, 14 stopes with 25 per cent. waste boundary, 15 — 
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Fig. 4.—Puan or 510-FT. BOUNDARY CAVING LEVEL. 


. stopes with 50 per cent. waste boundary, 14 stopes with 75 per cent. 


waste boundary and 8 stopes entirely surrounded by waste. 
3. In the individual stope method the ore is drawn down evenly 


over the entire area of the stope, resulting in a horizontal plane of contact - 


between the broken ore and broken waste overlying, and while ore draw- 


_ ing with an inclined plane of eontact between ore and waste is satisfactory 


for low lifts, there can be no question of the superiority of the horizontal 


_ plane of contact for high lifts. The inclined-plane method has been 


used exclusively in the Miami orebody with good results in low lifts 
since 1913. 
4. In the same area of orebody, the stope method provides a greater 


number of working places and the work is more easily standardized, 


resulting in a greater tonnage production... 

5. In the stope method, the production can be more conveniently 
distributed over the area to deliver the ore to the various drifts on the 
haulage level in economical proportions avoiding congestion and delays. 
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The area of the stope is of the first importance. Its 
large enough so that the ground will cave freely when unde: 
enough so that it will not throw excessive weight on the ext: 
openings below. In other words, it is a compromise between free ¢ 
and low maintenance cost. Based on experience with other can . 
methods in the Miami orebody, a stope area of 150 by 300 ft. was selected _ 
as about right for the average ore. The first nine stopes were mined “4 
at this size, and the first eight of these were entirely satisfactory. Stope Ls 
9, which was the first pillar stope, gave considerable trouble from excessive 
weight and the next two pillar stopes were reduced in length, No. 10 to _ 
225 ft. and No. 11 to 150 ft. The development work in stope 12, which 
was an original stope in particularly weak ground, gave warning of trouble 
if it were opened out to full size, so it was reduced to an area of 150 by 
150 ft.; this size gave such favorable results both in the original and the 
pillar stopes that it was adopted as standard and the remaining stopes 
were laid out in this size, with the exception of 11 stopes at the east end 
of the orebody, which were made 150 by 200 to conform to the closer 
*s spacing of the haulage drifts, made necessary because the sills of these 

. 11 stopes were at a lower elevation than the stopes to the west. 

? The distinguishing feature of this mining method at the time it was 
P.. adopted five years ago was the high back of ore caved in one lift and the | 
. means used for controlling this caving and ore drawing. | 

The ore is undercut over an area 150 ft. square and allowed to cave 

er - by its own weight. If left to itself it might arch to the center and stop 
caving or it might follow slips or planes of weakness and cave beyond 
its vertical boundaries. It is essential that the stope should be made 
to cave to but not beyond its vertical boundaries, and this is particularly 
necessary when pillar stopes are to be caved and drawn later between 
the original stopes. With low lifts a satisfactory method of isolating a 
caving area is by means of a narrow shrinkage stope around the boundary. 
It was felt that this would be disastrous with a high lift, as the high back 
of the stope would settle down like a plug or piston and crush the mine 
workings below and would have the further disadvantage that the broken 
ore would arrive at the chutes in large blocks unsuitable for drawing. 
It is desirable to have the back of the stope hang up and become under 
strain, so that it will become highly fractured and cave down slowly 
in small pieces and at the same time cave to and not beyond its vertical 
.boundaries. A means of accomplishing this was devised, consisting of 
driving boundary caving drifts completely around each stope at suitable 
vertical intervals and putting up raises at all four corners of the stope 
to avoid lateral arching at these points. These raises also serve a useful 
purpose as mucking chutes and for ventilation during development. 
The boundary caving drifts are 714 ft. high and were originally located 
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at 30-ft. vertical intervals. This had the effect of entering the ie 


of the stope boundary 25 per cent., and when desired in hard ground 


it can inexpensively be weakened 50 per cent. by drilling and shooting = 


in the back of the drifts. Latterly these drifts are being put in at 45-ft. 
intervals as a matter of economy and the backs are shot in, thus weaken- 
ing the boundary plane 3314 per cent. Fig. 4 shows one of these bound- 


ary caving levels in plan. The following are some of the advantages | 


which are claimed for the method: 
1. Delayed caving resulting in finely broken ore and lessened crush- 


- ing effect on underlying mine workings as described above. 


2. The boundary caving drifts serve as exploratory drifts in the early 
development stages by extending some of these levels beyond the ore 
limits. In the Miami mine levels 90 ft. apart were thus extended and 


_ later on intermediate levels 30 ft. or 45 ft. apart vertically were driven 


around the stope boundaries. The sampling of these drifts gives valuable 
information regarding the grade of the ore to be expected as ore drawing 
progresses. 

3. Geological maps of each boundary caving level are prepared, which 
show the principal slips, inclusions of capping, oxidized ore, etc. These 


maps are helpful in the control of ore-drawing operations. For example, 


reference to these maps may show that capping which appeared early 
at some of the draw chutes was coming from an inclusion low down in 


_ the orebody and not from the overlying capping and that ore drawing from 


these chutes should be continued, whereas without this information they 
would be sealed. Supplementing these maps, marker blocks are planted 
in all drifts on all levels at 25-ft. intervals. These blocks are 12-in. 
wooden cubes and are marked with a copper tag countersunk in the block 
for protection. This tag contains the elevation of the block and the num- 
ber of the chute over which it lies vertically. The block is large enough 


to be held on the grizzly and when it arrives gives accurate information ° 


regarding the position from which the accompanying ore has come; also 
that the stope is caving to its boundary. 

4, The boundary caving drifts afford a means of access to the corners 
of the original stopes, from which thé actual fracturing and caving 
down of the back of the stopes may be observed at successive elevations 
as it progresses upward, and higher up in the back where the drifts are 
still open, though usually spalling off due to strain, the side and end 
boundaries of the stope may be inspected. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OREBODY FOR MINING 


The ideal method of development would be first to determine the 
top, bottom and lateral boundaries of the orebody as well as its assay 
value by churn drilling from the surface. The shaft would then be 
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sunk at the most advantageous location from the point of view of safety 
from ground subsidence, minimum ore haulage underground, and suitabil- 
ity of surface location for mining and treatment plants and surface 
transportation. With the orebody outlined by churn drilling the com- 
plete mining development could be laid out in detail, and the haulage 
and grizzly levels driven from the shaft at the proper elevations. These 
- two levels should be connected with the shaft, the former for ore haulage 
and the latter for supplies. All other development raises and levels 
may be driven from these two principal levels. If the orebody is not 
previously outlined by drilling, its boundaries should be determined by 
underground development on the sublevels before the grizzly and haulage 


Fig. 5.—SravTion oN 720-FT. LEVEL, SHAFT 5, SHOWING CAGE COMPARTMENT OPEN, 
SKIP COMPARTMENTS SCREENED OFF. 


levels are finally located. This is the procedure necessary in the Miami 
mine, owing to the fact that the drills in the original churn-drilling 
campaign stopped in material now classified as ore and it was impossible 
to deepen the holes on account of surface subsidence. 

In the development of the Miami orebody the procedure was modified 
to make use of existing levels connected with the shaft and the 720-of, 
level, which was the deepest haulage level for the high-grade orebody and 
already equipped with ore pockets and skip loading mechanism was 
utilized and extended to serve as the haulage level for the upper lift of 
the low-grade orebody. 

A stoping plan was laid out to fit the orebody so far as developed 
so that the exploratory drifting on the upper levels would be done Mi: 
stope boundaries in order to serve as boundary caving drifts later on. 
This drifting added considerably to the original area of the orebody and 


_ level which was later extended to serve it. 
At the present time the preliminary development, which is common 
to all stopes and consists principally of the haulage level, boundary 


determined the maximum : area to be stoped in the upper lift of the 
" orebody. This is shown in Fig. 2, together with the Pompey haulage 


caving drifts and main entries on the grizzly level, has been completed 


- for the upper lift of the orebody. There remains to be done, just prior 
_ to mining each stope, the development required for that particular stope, 


_ consisting of transfer raises from the haulage to the grizzly level, the 


ze: grizzly drifts and raises and chute sets. The preliminary development 


_ of the lower lift of the orebody is in progress and, illustrating the use of - 
_ the boundary caving drifts for exploratory purposes, these have been 


advanced to date a distance of 27,640 ft., while the haulage level has only 
been advanced 1616 ft. and the grizzly level has not yet been started. 

Development work varies largely from year to year, depending upon 
whether a new lift of ore is being prepared and a large proportion of 
preliminary development being done. To equalize this a fixed charge 
per ton for development is made currently and any excess over this is 
charged to suspense development account and any deficiency is credited 
to this account. This final charge of 10 c. per ton is estimated to cover 
the development of the entire orebody (see Table 3). “The development 
for the year 1928 amounted to 52,543 ft. of drifts and 32,076 ft. of raises, 
and additional footage of 43,032 ft. of drifts and raises charged to stoping 
account, making a total footage for the year of 127,651. 


Meruop or MINING AND PREPARATION FOR ORE DRAWING 


The method of mining is best illustrated by Fig. 6, which is an 
isometric drawing of an individual stope 150 by 300 ft. The same 
illustration applies to the half-size stope now in use. 

The spacing of the various drifts and raises in the development of 
the orebody is determined primarily by the spacing of the draw points 
under the broken ore. The Miami ore breaks up finely and tends to 
pack and when drawn tends to pipe up vertically with little spread beyond 
the draw points. This condition makes it necessary to space the draw 
points as close together as economy and the necessity for maintaining 
supporting pillars between will permit. With increasingly coarser ore 
the spacing and size of chute openings should be increasingly greater. 
It was decided to space the draw points 124% ft. apart in both directions. 
This spacing determined a spacing of 50 ft. apart for the grizzly drifts 
and 25 ft. apart for the grizzlies or tops of transfer raise branches. The 


_ spacing of the haulage level drifts is partly determined by this and 


partly by the distance between this level and the grizzly level and the 
angle of the inclined transfer raises. In the illustration the haulage level 
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Fig. 6.—ISOMETRIC DRAWING OF STOPE 150 By 300 FEET. 


& ave en Rate 25 ft. apart. 

A different. arrangement is used for the 11 stopes at the east end of 

a _ the orebody where it dips lower and where the grizzly level: was lowered 
to a level 65 ft. above the haulage level. There the haulage drifts are 


-— spaced 100 ft. apart and the transfer raises have two branches 25 ft. 


apart. A comparison of the two arrangements would be about as follows: 
In bad ground requiring timbered raises the costs of haulage drifts and 
__ raises would be about the same at $0.96 per square foot of stope area 
a cerved: but in good ground with untimbered raises the 150-ft. spacing 
4 would be cheaper at $0.55 compared with $0.65 per square foot for the 
 100-ft. spacing. Other advantages and disadvantages of the 150-ft. 
spacing of haulage drifts with longer raises compared with 1008 spacing 
S and shorter raises would be: 


' Advantages of 150-ft. Spacing 


gz 1. Greater capacity for ore storage in raises. 
2. Less danger in blasting at either end of raise to workmen at 
_ other end. 
3. Faster to develop owing to less drifting and chute construction, 
which is slower than raising. 


Disadvantages of 150-ft. Spacing 
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1. Fewer haulage drifts and more train congestion. 

2. Fewer raises with decreased check or control of ore drawing. 

3. Greater flow of ore through each raise, resulting in greater damage 
to lining. 

4, Longer raises increasing hazard of driving. 

5. Increased blasting of hung-up raises. 

6. More difficult to inspect long raises. 


Sequence of Operations 


The sequence of operations in preparing a stope 150 by 150 ft. for 
mining after the preliminary development as outlined above has been 
completed is as follows: Three pony sets are installed over the haulage 
drift, the middle one directly under the center of the stope and the others 
50 ft. on either side. Six transfer raises, inclined at 55° 20’ from the 
horizontal, are driven at right angles to the haulage drift from both sides 
of the three pony sets. At the same time three grizzly drifts (Fig. 7) 
are driven at right angles to the haulage level drifts on the level 100 ft. 
above it and vertically over the transfer raises. These three drifts are 
driven at both ends from the fringe drifts, which are part of the grizzly 
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level preliminary development. When connected with the three branches 
of each of the six transfer raises, these three drifts with fringe drifts 
connecting their ends constitute a stoping unit of the grizzly level. The 


= & 


Fig. 7.—LooKING DOWN GRIZZLY DRIFT FROM FRINGE DRIFT IN STOPE 19. 


620-ft. grizzly level, shown in Fig. 3, is a most important level; 50 per 
cent. of the entire underground force is employed on this and the under- 
cutting level served by it, and 85 per cent. of all mine supplies are used 


Fic, 8.—SupPLy TRAIN ON 620-FT. GRIZZLY LEVEL. 


on or distributed from this level. During actual mining it is the base 
of operations for undercutting and ore drawing. This concentration 
of operations on the grizzly level necessitated its careful planning, partic- 
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Fig. 9.—VERTICAL PROJECTION OF ORE-TRANSFER RAISE SYSTEM. 


(156° 72° + 11 4" 


100° 


distribution of spphen Owing to the necessity for more or less ¢ 
ous chute blasting on this level, it is aimed to circulate 2000 

air per minute through each active drift. This circulation is regulate 
by ventilating doors at either end of the grizzly drift. 


a 
Following the connection of the tops of the transfer raises with the 
grizzly drifts, grizzlies are installed over these openings. The pauliceas - a 
consist of 45-lb. rails spaced 12 in. apart across the drift, supported on 
10 by 10-in. stringers. An important detail in this connection is to ~ 
provide substantial support for the grizzly and drift floor at this point 


by topping the inclined raise with a short vertical section, and it is advis- 
able to insure a clean-cut connection by sinking a winze from the floor 
of the drift one round and leaving a long drill projecting down from the 
center of the bottom as a guide for the raise men in making the connection. 

The next step is to drive grizzly raises from both sides of each of the 
18 grizzlies. These are driven at right angles to the grizzly drift; they 
are inclined at 42° for a distance of 14 ft. and thence vertically 10 ft. 
The inclined section of these raises is made small (314 by 314 ft.) to 
resist crushing, and the upper part of the vertical section is enlarged to 
accommodate the chute set. The correct orientation of these chute 


sets is important, as upon it depends the correct spacing of the draw 


points above. The sills for all of these sets are placed by a special crew 
and checked by the development engineer. As the weight developed 
at this point is considerable, these chute sets are substantially built 
and reenforced on all four sides with additional caps and batter posts, 
which also form a part of the chute construction and help to maintain 
the spread of the draw points. Four finger raises 314 ft. dia. are driven 
from these chute openings on line with the chutes; inclined to a point 
8.85 ft. horizontally from the center of the set and thence vertically 
to a horizontal plane 30 ft. above the floor of the grizzly level, which 
they intersect at points 1214 ft. apart east and west and north and south. 


Contrary to previous practice, the chute sets are oriented at 45° with the. 


grizzly raise instead of square with it. This brings the chute openings 
in the set on line with the draw points and avoids the necessity of turning 
the finger raises to reach these points. This is an important detail, 
which makes for accuracy and simplicity in spacing and maintaining the 
draw points. The details of this development from the haulage level 
to the finger raises are shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 

The stope development work is started at the end of the stope where 
caving is to begin and progresses toward the other end. As soon as a 
sufficient number of finger raises have been put up to the plane 30 ft. 
above the grizzly level, the undercutting level is started from the tops 
of these raises, nln one or several of them as supply raises and man- 

ways and these nearest to the work for muck. The undercutting level 
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4 Fig. 10.—LocatTion AND ORIENTATION OF CHUTE SET. 
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UNDERCUTTING AND GRIZZLY LEVELS 
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EB BORDER SHRINKAGE STOPE, - 


Fig. 11.—MeEtTHOD OF UNDERCUTTING. 
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a and its eae to tlie grizzly level, chute sets, and draw points is shown 


in plan and section in Fig. 11. The chute sets are numbered from 1 to 
36 and the draw points are lettered. The undercutting level is opened 
by driving four drifts of small cross-section parallel to the grizzly drifts 


through every third line of draw points 3714 ft. apart and equidistant 
each side of the central grizzly drift. These drifts are connected at 
both ends by fringe drifts. Undercutting is started by putting up a 
shrinkage stope two or three rounds from one of the fringe drifts and is 


usually carried along the side boundaries and other end of the stope as 


undercutting of the main body progresses. The main body is undercut 


_ from large drifts 8 ft. wide, which are driven at right angles to the small 
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opening-up drifts. This work is carried back diagonally, as shown cross- 


_ hatched on the plan, and ends at the first chute set. The large drifts 

are not driven until needed for blasting, in order to avoid premature 
- erushing. On the plan, 9, 10, 19, 18 and 28 represent drifts which are 
_ ready to be drilled up and blasted in, while 7, 17, 16 and 26A are just 


being driven. The sides and backs of the drifts are drilled and blasted, 


_ which complete the undercut. The tops of all finger raises are funneled 


as undercutting progresses. The undercutting of a stope, once it is 


started, is completed as rapidly as possible, for obvious reasons. The 


small opening-up drifts, however, owing to their small cross-section and 
thick pillars between, may be driven in advance and held without damage 
until necessary to start undercutting operations, thus promptly providing 
numerous working faces for the undercutting crews. 

Usually ore drawing is not started until the stope is completely under- 
cut, although there are exceptions to this rule in some cases, when drawing 
is started to avoid excessive packing of soft ore and to ease weight on 
the chute sets and grizzly level below. 

The work preparatory to ore drawing described above is done accord- 
ing to written schedule prepared a year in advance for each stope. 

A typical stope schedule and progress record appears in Table 1. 
The schedule is shown in the first and last columns and the progress is 
recorded in the intermediate columns. 

This schedule serves as a guide to the engineer in charge in assigning 
the proper number of workmen to each job. He also sees that the men 
best qualified for the different classes of work are assigned to that work. 
The practice throughout the mine is to build up specialists for each job. 
It enables the men to make more money at jobs at which they are most 
skillful and expedites the work at less cost to the company and makes 
advance estimates of progress more reliable. 

The amount of development and preliminary stoping that is necessary 


each month in order to maintain the normal monthly production of 


525,000 tons from the part of the orebody served by the 720-ft. haulage 
level is shown in Table 2 


Tape 1 —Developing and Undercutting ‘Schedule an i 
Record of a Typical ‘Stope. - 


Sched- | 25 Per | 50 Per | 75 Per 
led Cent. Cent. | Cent. 
ita Started Com- ! Com- | 
Start | ‘ plete plete | plete 


Transfer raises...... ~oeoetd paces 1—1-29/12— 2-28)12-29-28) 1-28-29 

Grizzly-level drifts............... 3-20-29) 4- 6-29) 4-23-29) « 

Grizz lyin aisesa ies cteertaera lense 5— 5-29) 5-15-29) 5-21-29 A 
Chute sets. 5 i. cies 5 ooo onsie sleioteieis 6-10-29, 6-25-29 7- 8-29 8- 5-29) & 
Finger rais@s.........0-.sseeee: 7-— 5-29) 7-21-29) 7-29-29 | 8-20- 
Undercutting-level drifts......... 8-— 3-29) 8-23-29) a 8-29 22 320 10- £4 10- 1-3 


Undercutting-level mining........ 


TAR 2.—Development and Preliminary Stoping per Month 


CLASSIFICATION Units 
Haulage-level drifts, feeb 2-5. csipoces atcteys ini soreyseiai ee ieee eee 345.8 — 
Haulage-level’chute seta... t.ccrc es cee + cues «tee ole 2 © s\c ont ernie eee eee 3.5 
Transfer raises, feet.s 2... 0012 .c. ates oon clea tet = ake ole o-5<fiesotobee ar tiateee eter hes eee 1,105.3 
Grizzly-level drifts, feet. £.)..c hai boetentotias sterol «ols sista eteave eiels Siete tae 688.1 
Grizzly-level, raises, and ‘chute: se tsis tee set nesicloretele cra see ee os cinco sloisr evapo ene meses 
Boundary: caving drifts, feet 22). 1c ecient elie 2,292 .6 
Boundary caving corner’ raises, teeta. cette terre nee ieee 299.3 
Finger raises: <5... os cece ee 40 «ce ciee Cette eRe a ee Reps ie pice 150.6 
Undercutting-level' drifts; feet... 4... 2. ce vce er teeter a eee ee 897 .4 
Undercutting-level drilling and blasting in, square feet.................. 23,528 .9 
Boundary caving drifts drilling and blasting in, square feet.............. 2,292 .6 
Boundary caving raises drilling and blasting in, raises................... 7.6 


In Table 3 are shown the tons served by each unit of the various 
classes of development and preliminary stoping, together with costs per 
unit and the cost per ton for this work over the period 1925-28, inclusive. 
It would appear from this that the uniform charge for develonment of 
10 c. per ton of ore drawn is ample. 


OrE DRAWING 


There are two principal objectives in this operation: (1) To draw a 
maximum of the ore tonnage with a minimum of dilution by waste 
capping. ‘To accomplish this an effort is made to draw the ore down 
evenly so that the contact between the broken ore and broken capping 
will be an even plane and preferably a horizontal one. (2) To regulate 
the drawing to avoid, if possible, or to relieve damaging weight on the 
extraction openings belo the broken ore; with the object of reducing 
maintenance and ore-drawing costs and interference with the predeter- 
mined order of ore drawing. 


’ 

; 

- 

/ 
p- 


39,968,411 Tons 


Cost p 

Average Cost per pegs Esti- 

Estimated Fi mated Ton in 

Tyme Serres | inclusive. | +180, aaa 

j . Costs 
Haulage level, per foot..................-. 1,518 $19.950 | $0.01315 
Haulage-level chute sets, per set............ 148,031 325 .606 0.00220 
miranster taises, per foot... .......8..6..605 475 8.496 0.01789 
_ Grizzly-level drifts, per foot................ 763 10.700 0.01402 
Grizzly-level raises and chute sets, per set ...| 18,917 336.701 0.02419 
Boundary caving drifts, per foot............ 229 . 7.033 0.03071 
_ Boundary caving corner raises, per foot...... 1,754 3.528 0.00201 
Total development $0 .10417 
Minger raises, PerTaise. oj. es ces sedan fos oe > 3,486 32.789 0.00941 
Undercutting-level drifts, per foot........... 585 2.996 0.00512 
Undercutting-level mining, per sq. ft........ 22.3 0.308 0.01378 
Drilling and blasting boundary caving drifts, 
$s SMMER Sa tab Ee i aime sini a 5 L8 seed a 2 229 1.119 0.00489 
___ Drilling and blasting boundary, caving corner 

AIS PEL EAISG LI vatonte.s occ. oe tien cme oneal tes 68,439 - 87.407 0.00128 
A ae LIST 225 01 geo pte REN ke, MELE Ane ane $0 .03448 


* Based on tonnage extraction of 12,710,378 from stopes completed to date, equiva- 
lent to 115.15 per cent. of tonnage estimated, the cost per ton of ore extracted for 
development and stoping would be reduced to $0.0905 and $0.0299 respectively. 


Ore drawing as it actually works out in practice is a compromise 


between the requirements of these two principal objectives. Immedi- - 


ately after undercutting of the stope is completed ore drawing is started. 
It is usually slow work to begin with, because the first ground caved 
usually arrives at the chutes in fairly large pieces. Sometimes the stope 


_ back hangs up and drops only a very little ore for several weeks, but this 


is unusual. As drawing progresses the ore becomes more finely broken, 
partly due to the strain to which it is exposed in the back of the stope 
and partly due to the crushing action in the broken mass on its way 
down to the chutes. 

To maintain the normal daily tonnage of approximately 18,000 tons 
it is necessary to have 13 or 14 stopes on the drawing schedule. Of 
this number, the stope or stopes about to be finished and those just 
beginning produce a comparatively small tonnage. In addition to 
the ore produced from actual ore-drawing operations there is a small 
tonnage produced from stopes in preparation for ore drawing and from 
mine development. 
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Table 4 shower a eigpaual distribution*of t 
months’ actual operations in which the mine was” 


TaBLe 4.—Typical Distribution of Ore-Produced in One I 
_ 2834 Days of Operation 


Averacn Tons PER Day AveraGE TONS PER Day ea gr 


Ore drawing stopes Forwarded 


PORWATG coc peace sae ey Re EON ORE tee got ee eee 
Six stopes in aoasc crs RN eh Fag sven be Seon BME Ca ate ele eee ene 199 
Deyelopmenti7.2:. 2.5... dlatoe eee a A Re bite, os ae 396 

Total tong per Gays io.) okies bse otal ne 5c cere ete eee 17,780 


In that tabulation, 17,185 tons were produced from ore-drawing opera- 


tions in 13 stopes, which was equivalent to an average of 1322 tons per 
stope, or 17.06 sq. ft. of area required per ton of ore produced daily. 
The corresponding average thickness of solid ore drawn daily would 
be 0.733 foot. 

The ore drawing is under the supervision of three stope engineers 
on day shift, who inspect the stopes daily and issue ore-drawing orders 
to four draw bosses and five chute sealers on each of the three shifts. 
From these orders the draw bosses issue orders to the different crews 
under their direction, listing the chutes to be drawn in groups of chutes 
which empty into the same transfer raise. The chute sets are numbered 
from 1 to 36 and the four chutes in each set are lettered A, B, C and D. 
The A chutes are drawn by one shift, B chutes by the next shift and so 
on in rotation. The drawing is done by crews of two men in each, 
consisting of a chute blaster who receives miner’s wages and a chute 
tapper who receives mucker’s wages. The chute blaster draws the ore 
from the chute in the chute set and the tapper keeps the grizzly clear 
on the grizzly level. The blaster does all ordinary chute blasting 
required, but in addition to this there is a special crew of chute blasters 
and chute drillers who bring down specially difficult chutes or hung-up 
raises. All chute blasting except the blasting of loaded drill holés is 
done by means of small hand batteries. The advantages of electric caps 
over fuse and ordinary caps are: 


1. Possibility that a bomb already spit may fall down the transfer 
raise to the haulage level is avoided. 


2. Bombs can be placed in high chutes by means of blasting sticks 
to better advantage. 


7 as hl? a 
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Ps: 3. No interference is caused by smoke from fuse. 
4. Less delay is caused in waiting for missed holes. io 
5. Man who places charge is not endangered by possibility of its — of 
explosion while he is too near. : 
The tapper crew will usually draw from 12 to 15 finger raises per 
shift, blasting from five to eight times and drawing approximately 
400 tons per shift. Normally 50 tons is drawn daily from each chute 
listed on the draw orders. The aim is to draw this amount in rotation 
from each chute in the stope, but variation in this regular routine is 
brought about by various causes, such as the appearance of capping in a Bei: 
chute; necessity for repairs; appearance of weight on the timbers, requir- os 
ing the chutes to be drawn to relieve this weight whether listed to be 
drawn or not; variation in drawing to meet requirements as to grade 
of ore; changes in order of drawing to maintain proper distribution to 
haulage level for economic operation of the trains. Each stope engineer 
inspects each day all chutes listed on the draw sheet and receives reports 
_ from draw bosses and sealers as results of their inspections. He notes 
. the condition of the ore in all the chutes; removes from the draw list ? 
chutes in which capping shows; lists chutes that need drilling or blasting | 
and chutes or chute sets or grizzly level timbering that require repair, 
and orders this done in the order needed. : 
| Any chute in which capping shows up prematurely is sealed for 
- several weeks before being placed on the drawing list again. In 
the meantime the chutes surrounding it may be sealed and later drawn, 
which tends to break up the wall of the pipe, after which the chute 
with capping may usually be drawn again with satisfactory results. 
The stope engineer carries in his notebook graphs representing 
the tonnages drawn from the chutes along each row. ‘These are posted 
every two days so that as he inspects the stopes he has reference to an 
accurate record of the stopes’ condition. Office records of each 
stope are kept. These consist of similar graphs of the tonnages drawn 
along’ each row of finger raises; there are twelve graphs for each stope, 
which are posted up to date semimonthly. 
Drawing is continued from each chute until the grade of the ore 
drops to a point that is not sufficiently profitable. This usually does 
not occur until after 100 per cent. of the expected ore has been drawn. 
This cut-off point is fixed by the minimum profit required, which may 
vary, depending on the cost of operation in the particular stope, market 
price of the metal, capacity of treatment plant, and the total profit 
requirements. It is also affected by whether there is another lift of ore 
to be drawn from beneath it or not. In case there is, the grade of the ore 
at which drawing stops may be higher, as there will be another oppor- 
tunity to recover it from below. 
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~ Although the large capacity of the drancter raises n 
fairly independent of ees on the haulage lev 


these two operations, and this i is A by iteone service 
the draw bosses and the train dispatcher on the haulage level, who issues 
orders to all trains on their return trips from the shaft. a 

Drawing of the chutes by the tapper crews according to orders iter e 
by the stope engineers is controlled by keeping all chutes sealed and. 
only permitting the tapper crews to break seal and draw chutes which _ 
have been listed by the draw bosses for drawing. It is the duty of the | 
draw bosses and chute sealers to keep all chutes sealed and to seal those 
listed immediately after they have been drawn. If any have been drawn 
toward the end of the shift, which they have been unable to seal, they 
leave a list of these for the draw bosses and sealers on the next shift. 
This sealing is done by tacking a cardboard strip initialed by the sealer 
. to the side and bottom door of the chute so that the door cannot be opened 
at without breaking the seal. 

In order to draw the ore down evenly it is necessary to have a method 
of measuring the ore drawn and of recording this so that there is a con- 
tinuous record to indicate the chutes that should be drawn next. When 

d this method of mining was put in operation, two systems of measuring 

_ the ore drawn from each chute were tried out, one of them being the one 
now in use. The other system consisted in converting the tops of the 
transfer raises and branches into measuring pockets by installing doors 
in them about 20 ft. down from the top. These doors were opened or 
closed by means of a cable from the grizzly level. This system was 
abandoned for two principal reasons: 

1. The ore tended to arch in the measuring pocket after the door 
was opened, which caused trouble and delay. 

2. The ore drawing was slowed down considerably, owing to the 
necessity for stopping and starting the flow of ore several times asthe meas- 
uring hopper became nearly filled, and demonstrated that it is the 
wrong principle in ore drawing to attempt to draw an exact amount. Itis 
better to draw rapidly approximately the amount required and measure it 
exactly afterwards. 

The method of ore measurement and control now in use utilizes the 
ore cars on the haulage level as units of measurement, but as 24 finger 
raises discharge into each transfer raise, and as it is essential to record 
the tonnage that comes from each individual finger raise, it is obvious 
that in order to utilize the ore cars as measuring units ihe finger-raise 
drawing and transfer-raise drawing must be coordinated. This is brought 
about by listing the chutes to be drawn by the chute tappers in such a 
way that they draw one chute only which empties into one transfer 
raise and so on with succeeding transfer raises, and:another chute empty- 


The chit Nee record on their iets thie oe 


_ Inotorman on the haulage level records the time and order of drawing 
the various transfer raises on the haulage level. At the end of the shift 


__ the tapper’s records are recorded on the draw boss’ report, which shows. 
* by a heavy line the time of starting and stopping the drawing of each 


chute; above this line is recorded the tapper’s estimate of the tons drawn, 
and below it the number and letter of the chute. From the haulage 
‘motorman’s report the tonnage clerk at the mine office enters on the 


HA\ 
ULAGE ,LINE rie Me_25__STOPE DAY.SHIFT=. = .9=2.30 


a EMPTY 
- ORE HUNG IN RAISE 
- MORE ORE TO BE DRAWN 


Fig. 12.—REPORT OF DRAW BOSS. 


draw boss’ report, in the lower half of the space on which the draw boss’ 
record is posted, the time and tonnage drawn from the transfer raise on 
the haulage level, indicating by letter whether the raise was drawn empty, 
whether muck was left in it or whether it was hung up. By coordinating 
the time of drawing the finger raises with that of drawing the transfer 
raises, an exact measurement of the ore drawn from each finger is obtained 
for about 75 per cent. of the ore drawn. The remaining 25 per cent. has 
to be split between two finger raises, owing to the overlapping of drawing 
or hanging up of the transfer raise, or other causes. ‘This 25 per cent. 
is apportioned by the tonnage clerk to the draw chutes contributing 
to it. His final tonnage for each chute appears in the circle to the right 
of the tapper’s estimated figure on the draw boss’ report. After the 
haulage-level tonnage is posted on the draw boss’ report, this is returned 
to the draw boss so that he may see how close the chute tappers are 


time of starting add stopping the drawing of each finger raise and the - : 


appears as Fig. 12. i 
Up to date 13 stopes have een cone sied oly drawn. Nine of | 
were original stopes surrounded on all four sides by solid ground and 
were pillar stopes, two of which were adjoined by broken waste on two 
sides and one end, and two adjoined waste on one side and one 
end. These 13 stopes were estimated to contain 11,038,070 tons of ore- 
assaying 1.026 per cent. copper. They produced 12,710,378 tons, assay- 
ing 0.912 per cent. copper. Table 5 gives a tabulation showing the ¥ 
tonnage, grade and copper extraction from these 13 stopes, the same ~ 
figures for the best and for the poorest original stope, and for the best — 
and for the poorest pillar stope. ; 


TaBie 5.—Tonnage and Grade Extraction . 
Partitions Not Included in Expectancy 


Expectancy | Mined 
Tone | per'Gent.| Tone | fer eRe, 
Total of 13 completed stopes............ 11,038,070 | 1.0260} 12,710,378 | 0.9124 
Bestioriginal stopei(2))em.yaas seems 998,016 |1.0388| 1,210,424 | 1.0091 
Best pillarsstoper (lil) seca reeeeene 319,560 | 1.0640 387,827 | 0.9348 — 
Poorest original stope (7)............... 1,071,535 | 0.8701} 1,053,153 | 0.7786 
Poorest pillar stoper(9)\aen se ene 1,098,313 | 1.1067} 1,025,032 | 0.8995 
Percentage Extraction : 
T iJ ’ ’ <4 
Pea Oats be Oak Copper, er 
Total of 13 completed stopes............... 115.15 88.93 102.40 4 
Best/original stope:(2).... 2.0.14 shee 121.28 97.14 117.81 : 
Best pillar stopes(11)).). 0ene ek ee  Syl2kss6 87.86 106.63 a 
Poorest original stope (7)................. 98.28 89.48 - 87.94 
Poorest pillar stope: (9)....5......08 2. eee 93 .33 81.28 75.86 - 
’ 


The extraction of more than 100 per cent. of the estimated copper 
content of the ore may be due to drawing some of the partition ore, and _ 


to copper not included in the estimate, coming from overlying capping 
or gob. 
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The best pillar stope, 11, was bordered by waste on one end and 


one side, and the extraction Horn it compares favorably with the best 
original stope, the tonnage extraction being almost identical, while the 


grade extraction is 10 per cent. lower. The poorest pillar stope, No. 9, 
is the poorest of the lot, but it was the first pillar stope mined. It was 
150 by 300 ft. in plan, a so much weight developed during its extraction 
that results were far from good. The experience gained here resulted in 
reducing the size of the stopes to one-half their original size. No. 11, 


4 _ the best pillar stope, was a one-half size stope. 


This explanation is made in view of the fact that the question has 
been raised by many engineers as to the results that might be expected 


in mining these pillar stopes. Experience gained in previous caving 


methods using the panel system, retreating across the entire orebody, 
indicated that it was advisable to leave a thin partition of ore between 
the original stopes and the pillar stopes, or, in other words, to leave a 
greater distance between the border draw point of the pillar stope and the 
border draw point of the original stope adjoining. Acting on this, a 


partition of 15 ft. was left between the sides of all stopes and no partition 


was left between the ends of the two southern rows of stopes, while end 
partitions were left between the three rows of northern stopes. The 
original partitions are 15 ft. thick, and some of the later ones 714 ft.; 
the tonnage in the partitions amounts to 11.0 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage served by the 720-ft. haulage level. This tonnage is excluded in 
figuring development and mining costs, but drawing records up to date 
indicate that a part, at least, of this tonnage is being recovered. 

In drawing the pillar stopes, there is no serious trouble experienced 
from waste drawing in from the adjoining previously mined original 
stopes: It has been the experience in the past that the drawing spreads 
very little and tends to pipe up vertically once the ore has been broken. 
This characteristic necessitates the close spacing of draw points, but at 
the same time protects the operation from waste rock drawing in laterally. 
The waste capping which has settled down into the original stopes 
becomes well packed and consolidated, due to the pressure exerted by a 
vertical column of 300 or 400 ft. of this material, and this waste filling 
constitutes substantial side support in mining the pillar stopes. Before 
the first pillar stope, No. 9, was mined, crosscuts were driven into the 
adjoining fill of the original stopes 1 and 2 on the 510-ft. level, which is 
80 ft. above the sills of these stopes, and this material at this 
point appeared to be as solid as the original ore along the sides of pillar 
stope 9, through which approach drifts were driven. 

The following statistics represent the average results of drawing the 
13 complete stopes, producing 12,710,378 tons of ore; 79.59 per cent. 
was drawn clean, that is, with no dilution from capping. These 13 
stopes contained 802 chute sets, and of these 314, or 39.2 per cent., 
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during the operation of drawing required to be completely replaced, 
some of them several times, the total replacements amounting to 
862, or 107.5 per cent. of the original installation; and in addition to 
this, there were 969 minor repair jobs in these 802 original sets. In 341 
sets, or 42.5 per cent. of the total original installation, no repairs what- 
ever were required. Of the total number of shifts worked on main- 
tenance of these chute sets, 79.1 per cent. were for complete repairs 
and 20.9 per cent. were for minor repairs. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSPORTATION 


Ore is hauled from the various transfer raises outletting to the haulage 
level in trains consisting of 35 cars of 86 cu. ft. capacity, carrying 3.6 tons 
of ore each. The train crew consists of one motorman and two brake- 
men. These trains are pulled by two 6-ton trolley locomotives equipped 


Fig. 13.—ORE TRAIN DRAWN BY TWO 6-TON TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVES OPERATING IN 
TANDEM. 


with two 250-volt ball-bearing motors each (Fig. 13). The rated drawbar 
pull per motor is 3000 lb. and the rated speed is 6.5 miles per hour. All 
motors are equipped for tandem operation at either end, or for use as 
single motors. In switching and supply service, they are used as single 
motors, while in the ore service they are operated in tandem, both loco- 
motives being controlled from the lead locomotive. 

The track is 24-in. gage and 45-lb. rail, with the exception of the 
approach of 1200 ft. to the shaft, where 70-lb. rails are in use on account 
of the heavy traffic over this stretch. The grade is 0.4 per cent. in favor 
of the load. Curves have a radius of 41 ft. 3 in., and all switches are 
ground-throw spring switches, with manganese cast frogs. The cars 
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are gable-bottom side-dump. The doors are locked and unlocked by 
means of one lever connected to both doors through a series of links. 
In unloading at the ore pocket (Fig. 14), the levers are hand tripped by 
one brakeman and locked by the other, while the train is moving over 
the pocket at a speed of about 2 miles per hour. The car frame is cush- 
ioned on the axles; the wheels are Timken equipped. All car repairs 
are done on the surface, although a thorough car inspection is made 
underground twice a month and bearings are greased once in 60 days. 
The production of 18,000 tons per day is handled by six trains operat- 
ing on ore each of the three shifts, with one additional service train on 


Fig. 14.—UNLOADING ORE CAR AT SHAFT POCKET, 720-FT. HAULAGE LEVEL. 


each shift to gather and haul development muck. The average haul 
from the transfer chutes to the shaft pocket is 0.96 mile one way. It 
requires an average of 30 min. to load the trains; they are hauled to the 
station, dumped and returned to the loading chutes in 26 min., or an 
average of 56 min. per round trip. Each train hauls between 950 and 
1000 tons per shift. All important tracks are one way only, and trains 
are not backed except when loading from the chutes. The trains are 
loaded at the loading chutes through steel arc-type gates (Fig. 15) 
operated by one of the brakemen in the pony set above the haulage 
drift. The other helper is in the drift below; he takes a sample of the 
ore as the car is loaded, and signals the motorman to move the train 
when ready. 

Train movements are controlled by means of approximately 40 
hand-operated signal lights controlling 10 individual blocks. Contact 
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is made with each motorman each trip through a train dispatcher whose 
station is on the return line from the shaft. This dispatcher issues 
written orders originating from either the train bosses or the draw bosses, 
with whom he is in telephonic communication. 

The ore pocket at the shaft has a capacity of 800 tons. 


Fie. 15. —Rear END OF ORE TRAIN PASSING THROUGH LOADING DRIFT ON 720-FT. HAUL- 
AGE LEVEL. 


The cost of ore haulage, including loading, hauling, dumping, main- 
tenance of track, equipment and haulage drifts, is about 5 c. per ton-mile. 


Ore HotIstine 


The ore is hoisted to the crusher plant bins a vertical distance of 
811 ft. in 10!4-ton skips, which are loaded from the ore pocket through 
an automatic measuring cartridge operated by the skiptender, whose 
station gives him a view of the skips being loaded. He also puts the 
skips in motion when loaded, through a push-button control, after which 
the acceleration, retarding, and dumping of the skip are automatic, no 
hoist engineers being required. The maximum speed of the hoist is 
2250 ft. per min. and the trip is made in 38.5 sec. The time required for 
loading and dumping is 3 sec. The maximum capacity of the hoist is 
950 tons per hour, and the power required is approximately 1 kw-hr. per 
ton hoisted. 

The ore hoist as originally installed had a maximum capacity of 
12,000 tons per day. When it was decided to increase production to 


retical set. “ the same time that this was ae 


TABLE 6.—Test Data No. 5 Skip Hoist 
Time of en 10: Og a.m. to 11:10 a.m. Aug. 20, 1929 _ 


Siisdar® lawl wis 6 lal eel spe heise e' ey ele she Selsey, 22 \2 ‘5:2 
Pirates, =| fies) os) =) 9) sila ofa Be ecabe “eis; Sachs 0s oie: 


“Acceleration time, en ae ena skipe Se ges eee: bee ae 11.4 
és PeWesb S.5. ey Ase na. ee ees a 11.3 
Retardation time, seconds, Onet akip..g 2 eqn gee es da ug 12.5 
Pi. Went aigipe.. cult ®t. oe —e. 13.0 
Running time, seconds, east skip..................... =. 35.0 
a ROPE CSHISKID est se ees. SER ey. t 35.2 
a Rest period, HECONAS MEAS SKU. nchl-t a). Seeds eas gap Sees 3.0 ° 
a west Skip... oe. sis 0 Sees cn. Bed eee 3.0 ; 
— Total time of trip, seconds, east skip................. Me. See er 38 .6 ¥ 
a sWVESE SUD se..5 eet panes RES 38.6 ‘ 
= Se No. o. 1 motor-generator set speed, no load, r.p.m............... TA7 
x No. 2 motor-generator set speed, no load, r.p.m............... 747 
= - Operating speed No. 1 motor-generator set, ES MAX). ATR. 5 2022 
7 THs ye ee 668 
Operating speed No. 2 motor-generator set, r.p.m.max........ 722 
TO cate yw OOS 
Voltage No. tieenerator, east skip. ...... 56 -pessna- donc en +3 535 
WICSUISKID semen ime cect. ae ee 535 
Woltace Nowe generaton easiiskips-...5.22.2...08-ns26 yee: 535 
WER SKID ie tee eae od 6 Rt Serre 535 
HC. linesamperes; max), east skip ia: c2a- a... age see anne. 3900 
estas ict cea. ce tot! Rts, en Fs 4000 
D.C. line amperes, sustained, east skip....................... 1300 
Westrskips: fe cases of EO es ss 1350 
Hx CHiCrAyO LAC OMOAR UND s m= 2h es oe WR os. Bu cele. nts 247 
Neh CLG OA ech one eRe eae) ak MRE Ee One | Reo ee a 247 
= RNC inenyO CM SUA aM yar. cet ati eed. ee. Bs. be: 6700 . 
y Siu) OW nah be wig coe amass tens eee ee > Rene 6700 
- em traaMOnCy CtALG. cin: apes le EO eRe 8 os 25.00 
4 (EHD) Gis wecdrmeeetyc AMIR eal aaa aa 24.75 
3 POWETCONSUIMPHOM,MOWiell se -cnc ee. es ces fue eee neds 1050 
4 Power ening, Mann Mla eee ae oes late meso. . See Chart 
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Over-all efficiency, per cent. based on 10.5 tons per trip, 811 ft. lift 56.2 
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“ Bhe hoist was pera with automatic control operated through a push 
_ button by the skiptender at the underground loading station. This 
_ control makes possible hand operation by engineers on the hoist platform, 
if desired. 


Table 6 gives operating data obtained during a test run of this new 
equipment with the hoist operating under automatic control. 

Men, supplies and waste rock are handled on a single-deck counter- 
balanced cage operating in a compartment 6 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. This 
cage has a capacity for handling 60 men per trip; the deck is long enough 
to handle most of the mine supplies on cars without reloading and most 


_ of the underground equipment, including 6-ton trolley and storage- 
_ battery locomotives. Fig. 16 shows in plan and section one of the shaft 
_ stations and ore pockets. - 


Underground hoisting between levels is handled by one large, ware- 
house-type elevator, with single deck large enough to handle all mine 
supplies and equipment without transferring. Men are handled under- 
ground between levels not connected with main shaft by an automatic 
elevator with push-button control, similar to those used in apart- 
ment houses. 


VENTILATION 


Primary ventilation is provided for the mine through shafts 3, 4 


“and 5 (Fig. 17). Shafts 3 and 5, which are both concreted, the latter 


being the main working shaft, are downcast, and shaft 4, which is tim- 
bered, is upcast. This ventilation is maintained by a suction fan at the 


‘collar of shaft 4, handling 130,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, and a blowing 


fan at shaft 3 handling 60,000 cu. ft. of air per minute. This combination 
creates a down draft in the working shaft 5 of 70,000 cu. ft. of air per 
minute. Of this total amount of air, 90,000 cu. ft. per minute is dis- 
tributed to the 620-ft. grizzly level and the sublevels above it, while 
the remaining 40,000 cu. ft. is distributed to the 720-ft. haulage level 
and levels below it. This volume of air provides 300 cu. ft. of air per 
minute per man underground on the largest shift. In addition to this 
primary ventilation, secondary ventilation is maintained where necessary 
through the use of electrically driven fans delivering 5000 cu. ft. of air 
per minute and compressed-air fans delivering 2000 cu. ft. per minute, 
blowing air to isolated workings through flexible tubing 12 and 8 in. 
dia. As the mine workings are shallow, the temperature of the mine is 
temperate at all seasons of the year. In the event of deep workings in 
this district, high temperatures on the lower levels would have to be 
contended with, as the rock temperature increases 1.5° F. per 100 ft. of 
depth. This condition was apparent when carrying on exploration work 
several years ago on the oe level, where the rock temperature 


was 103°. 
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DRAINAGE 


The question of drainage is a simple one, as the mine only makes 
70 gal. of water per minute. In this’ connection the principal effort 
is directed to draining and ventilating the orebody thoroughly in order 
to dry it out as much as possible before ore-drawing operations are com-_ 
menced. The ore as broken and hoisted to the surface contains 3.5 per 
cent. moisture. 


WAGE SYSTEM AND CONTRACTS 


Wages are to a large extent based on the price of copper, and affected 
somewhat by the cost of living. The rate for muckers is taken as the 
standard rate. At the beginning of operations in 1911 this rate was 

- $3.50 and varied between a maximum of $3.75 and a minimum of $3.40. 
In 1914 a sliding scale based on the price of copper was put into effect, 
and this rate varied each month with the varying price of copper. This 
was continued for approximately three years, during which time it went 
as high as $5.90 in 1917, when copper reached a price of 32c. per pound. 
Later in this year, when the mines were closed down by labor troubles, 
and through agreement with the President’s Mediation Commission, 
the sliding scale was abandoned, and a wage of $5.15 fixed for muckers 
with the price of copper at 23.5c. From this point to the present time, 
the wage scale has been adjusted 16 times, to keep in step with the varying 
changes in the price of copper. During the present year there have been 
five changes in the wage scale, owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal, and at the present time the rate for muckers is $5.06. 

About 45 per cent. of all underground labor is on contract. The 
contracts are let to individuals rather than to contractors employing 
their own men. About half the contracts are let to men in pairs, and 
the remainder to wen in groups who share equally in the returns from 
the contract. .A number of the contracts are for short jobs, or piece 
work, such as grizzly raises, chute sets, finger raises, etc., and practically 
all of the development work is done on contract, which involves longer 
jobs. The contracts with respect to stoping operations are let by stope 
engineers, who set the rates and keep records of the work done. Develop- 
ment contracts are let by the development engineers and are measured 
up by the mine surveyors. Table 7 shows contract rates for labor only, 
distribution of men to various jobs, and rates of progress for the differ- 
ent operations. 

Owing to the multiplicity of short drifts and raises, several work places 
may be assigned to one contractor, and it is not unusual for him to drill 
and blast four rounds per shift. 

In addition to the jobs listed above, the haulage of ore is on contract 
at so much per ton of ore hauled to the shaft for labor, and the total 
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Kind of Work 


at 


Haulage drifts.............../ 1 machineman - 0.89 | $7.75 and $10.50 


2 muckers 
Transfer raises (major portion 
cribbed and ironed)........| 2 machinemen 1.95 | $1.65-5.25 per ft. 
Grissly dnittsicc css at esac 1 machineman 2.267 | $1.75-3.95 per ft. 
Grigslies......... Balai eer ens 1 timberman 2 $11.00-13.00 per griz. 
1 machineman 
Grizzly raises (24 ft.)......... 1 machineman | 2.679 $17.00 per raise 
Chute-set sills...............| 1 timberman 2.222 $20.00 per sill” 
1 machineman 
CGHUGAROGA vate she su als .....| 1 timberman 7.383 $42.00-52.00 per set 
1 machineman 
Finger raises (18 ft.)......... 1 machineman | 1.315 $10.00 per raise 
Undercutting-level drifts..... .| 1 machineman 5.465 | $1.10-1.25 per ft. 
Undercutting-level mining....| 4 machinemen |410 per $0.14 per sq. ft. 
stope 
Boundary caving drifts.......| 1 machineman 1.94 | $2.00—4.50 per ft. 
1 mucker 
: Drilling and blasting boundary , 
caving drifts............0. 1 machineman 18.00 | $0.334¢-per ft. 


MINE SAFEty 


The promotion of mine safety is rated as one of the company activities 
| of major importance. In conjunction with two other principal operating 
4 companies of this district, a Mine Rescue and First Aid Association — 
; was organized in 1918, and a station centrally located for the district 
was built and fully equipped at a cost of $50,000. One important 

feature of this equipment is a specially built truck which carries all the 
equipment necessary to combat a mine fire and to carry on rescue work, 
and is held ready at all times to answer immediately a call from any of 
the district mines. 

This station is under the supervision of a competent director who has 
under him three station attendants, one on each shift. The cost of 
maintaining and operating this station amounts to $0.013 per-man shift, 
charged to each company on the basis of the number of shifts worked. 
The personnel of this station gives first aid training and mine rescue 
instruction to the employees of the contributing companies. Each 
company maintains three mine rescue teams of five men each, and in ~ | 
addition requires all foremen and bosses to be familiar with the use : 
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of all mine rescue apparatus and to review this training once each year. 


First aid training is not compulsory, but a large proportion of the men 


take the training. In order to encourage this, the companies offer cash 
prizes each yearfor the best teams inseveral contestsheldannually. Since 
the organization of the Association there have been 77 of these contests 
held, with 291 teams competing, and $27,280 has been paid out in 
prize money. 

In Fig. 18 the lost time accidents per 100,000 shifts and per 100,000 
tons are shown. The former indicates a drop from a maximum of 174 
in 1923 to 69 in 1928, with a corresponding drop in the accidents per 
100,000 tons of ore mined from 42to7. The highest accident rate, which 
was during the year 1923, was at a time when all of the ore was being 
mined by undercut caving and hand tramming. A previous high peak 
in the accident rate was in 1919, when about 39 per cent. of the ore was 
mined by top slicing and 55 per cent. by undercut caving and hand 
tramming, the remainder being development ore, and the highest rate 
per 100,000 tons mined was during 1919 when a large proportion of the 


ore was mined by top slicing. A comparison made some years ago, 


before top slicing was abandoned, indicated that in this method of 
mining, while the accidents per 100,000 shifts were lower than in caving, 
the accidents per 100,000 tons mined were higher; owing to using a 
greater number of men with this method. The present mining method 
has made a good accident record by comparison with previous methods 
in use, both on the basis of shifts worked and tons mined. 

The greatest contribution a mining company can make toward mine 
safety is to plan the mining method and the details of operations con- 
nected with it in such a way that it is inherently a safe rather than an 
unsafe operation. 


Frre PROTECTION 


In addition to the apparatus available at the mine rescue station 
for fire fighting, emergency apparatus mounted on a 24-in. gage mine 
truck is stationed at the collar of the shaft ready fgr instant use. This 
truck is equipped with six 14-hr. oxygen appliances, with extra oxygen 
cylinders and regenerators, four miner’s self-rescuers, one pulmotor, 
flashlights and miscellaneous tools and supplies. Underground stretcher 
and first aid stations are located throughout the mine, Timbered shaft 
and winze stations are equipped with high-pressure water hose, while 
timber over underground electrical installations is protected with auto- 
matic sprinklers and Pyrene or Phister hand extinguishers. Three 
hundred soda-acid 2-gal. extinguishers are distributed throughout the 
timbered section of the mine and Foamite 5-gal. extinguishers are placed 
near hazards from oil or methane gas. At strategic points underground 
are kept gas masks of the Burrell all-service type and miners’ self-res- 


if 
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cuers. For the treatment of minor gas cases arising from powder gases, 
oxygen cylinders equipped with inhalator masks are available. 
Minine Costs 


During the 4-year period from Oct. 1, 1925 to Sept. 30, 1929, inclu- 
sive, 16,556,296 tons have been mined by the method now in use; costs per 
ton for this are shown in Table 8. The average daily tons mined during 
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TONS PRODUCED 
Fig. 20.—Muinine costs, Miami Corrpr Company. 


this period was 11,800. This has since been increased to 18,000 
tons daily. 


TasLe 8.—Mining Costs.during Four-year Period 
Oct. 1, 1925 to Sept. 30, 1929. Tons mined, 16,556,296 


5 Cost per Ton Cost rrr Ton 
Development. ./3tl4. .ahaewn ae $0.10000 General underground......... 0.01149 
Stopin glare ince aecec ee 0.18628 Engineering and sampling..... 0.01382 
Electric haulage.............. 0.05314 Mine surface................ 0.01979 
LOIS Gee ie: ony ieee 0.03317 Mine aceident............... 0.01086 
Ventilation, etc............,. 0.02082 TOtals.cy.: havea eet ame ee $0 .39937 


In Fig. 20 appears a graph of mining costs which shows the cumulative 
cost per ton of ore mined as a stope progresses. All of the development 


pe and undercutti c arged out against the first tonnage, bringing the 
cost of the 1 ),000 tons or so up to $2.30. As the tonnage derived 
_ from ore drawing at its comparatively low cost is combined with this 
_ high preliminary tonnage cost as the stope progresses, it brings the cost 


curve down rapidly to begin with and more slowly during the later 
stages of the stope. From this curve may be taken the cost of mining 


_ by this method for any given thickness of ore. It also indicates that 


while the costs come down rapidly if the thickness of ore is increased up to 
a certain point, the curve flattens out and does not show much advantage 
in the cost after a thickness of 300 ft. has been reached; so that if one 
had to deal with an orebody 600 ft. thick it would probably be best 


_ to mine it in two lifts of 300 ft. each, rather than in one lift of 600 ft., 


particularly if the area were large and required to be mined in ae 
units rather than in one operation. 


CapiraL EXPENDITURE FOR INCREASED TONNAGE 


When it was decided to mine the low-grade orebody it was at the 


_ same time decided to increase the tonnage capacity of the plant. During 


the last year of operations on the high-grade ore, the tonnage handled 
was 6800 daily. Since then the capacity has been increased to 17,000 
tons daily for the mill and 18,000 tons daily for the remainder of the 


_ plant, at a capital expenditure shown in Table 9. 


Taste 9,—Capital Expenditure 


Increase in 
Expenditure | Daily ro" grr 
AVERTINT Pom aera eae c Eesns oka vc eizysle ces $ 371,810.37 11,200 $33.20 
WEIN DAWG sir! vole e «che dite oti wena,» 2,303,617.95 10,200 225 .84 
PGW DIALIGe Hern eer to troy le era. Fey ersie iy) 1,235,693 .93 11,200 110.33 
Water GeviclopMent,. = tai06 «0git21# ora a eaneye 27,911.86 11,200 2.49 — 
PLO isthe noah whee Piet cei sieh SLIM. RSS thi 563; 939,034.11 $371.86 


The addition to the power plant was of sufficient capacity to produce 
all the power required for the entire tonnage rather than for the increased 
tonnage alone. This consisted of a 15,650-kva. turbogenerator unit with 
boiler plant operating at 400 lb. steam pressure, with the old 200-lb. 
pressure equipment held in reserve. The new equipment produces 
power at an operating cost of 6 mills, with $2.00 fuel oil compared with 
10 mills per kilowatt-hour with the old low-pressure equipment. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


The average number of tons mined per shift underground over the 
4-year period was approximately 27. 


, a 
6) gt Ga 


breta tell 819, 796 bd. ft. of ae at a reat of $6. 85 her * 1000 
average retention being 0.62 Ib. of zine chloride per cubic : 
timber treated. ona 
_ Theexplosive used is 40 per cent. gelatin powder. Theconsumption 
0.2225 Ib. per ton of ore; 4.5 tons of ore are produced per pound of powder. — 
The consumption of powder in the operation of ore drawing alone, ; 
consisting principally of chute blasting, is such that 19.7 tons of ore 
are drawn per pound of powder used. 

The power required in the mining department per ton of ore mined 
is approximately 1.9 kw-hr. Of this amount, slightly more than 1 
kw-hr. per ton is required for hoisting. 

Among other things shown on the historical chart of the mine depart- 
ment (Fig. 18) is a marked increase in the number of tons of ore mined 
per day, which has increased from a minimum of 2851 tons per day in 
1912 to 18,000 tons per day at present and a corresponding decrease 
in the pounds of copper yield per ton of ore from a maximum of 33.21 
in 1912 to 11.68 lb. per ton for the year 1928. The combination of 
these two results in an annual copper production at present slightly 
higher than the highest previous production of the company, and while 
it is not shown on the chart it is interesting to note that the mill tailings 
during the first three years operation of the property contained an average 
of 14.52 lb. of copper per ton. In other words, the ore being mined and 
treated today yields less copper per ton than was contained in the discard 
of 15 years ago. 


DISCUSSION 


H. G. Movunton, New York, N. Y.—Largely as the result of the operations under 
Mr. Maclennan’s direction at Miami, much copper ore is now within the range of 
commercial extraction by underground mining methods, which was considered as 
waste six years ago. Attention is called to several important features of this paper, 
which are of permanent value for the notebooks of all engineers having to decide on 
the possibilities of other low-grade copper deposits. As an illustration, the paper 

contains some exact figures on dilution and on the effect of varying thicknesses of the : 
. orebodies on the mining costs. We are indebted to Mr. Maclennan and to the officers 

and directors of the Miami Copper Co. for their generosity in releasing so much 
valuable information for the benefit of the profession as a whole. 

It is apparent that a large measure of the success of the mining operation as 
conducted at Miami, both from the standpoint of recoveries and of costs, has 
been due to the extensive and careful engineering supervision of all details of under- 
ground operation. 

As this is a joint meeting of the Committee on Mining Methods and the Committee 
‘on Ground Movement and Subsidence, of both of which Mr. Maclennan has been so 
active a member, the Committee would appreciate some comments on the 
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: Miami operations. 


ground movement! and subsidence problems Sivulyed in connection with the 


 F. W. Mactennan.—Answering the eae request for comments on the 


- ground movement and subsidence problems involved in connection with the Miami 


operations, reference is made to a paper® presented in February, 1929. This paper 


- includes plans, sections and photographs, and goes into the subject of subsidence in 


greater detail than time would permit of doing here. 

In its practical application to mining operations the most important information 
gathered regarding subsidence is the fact that the ground when undercut over com- 
paratively small areas, as detailed in the paper, will cave and break up through the 
effect of its own weight and movement and that once this ground is broken up it will 
draw down vertically through comparatively narrow pipes without much lateral 


spread. ‘This characteristic necessitates close spacing of the chutes but avoids dilu- 


tion of the ore drawn in the pillar stopes through lateral movement into these stopes 
of waste filling in the original stopes. 


C. E. Arnoup, New York, N. Y.—Undoubtedly Mr. Maclennan’s paper is an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to mining literature, as it summarizes a vast amount 
of valuable experience in undercut caving. In my opinion, any man confronted with 
the problem of starting a caving operation can, by application of the principles 


- developed by Mr. Maclennan, save himself a great deal of trouble and money. 


At the bottom of page 65 there appears the statement: ‘‘The following statistics 
represent the average results of drawing the 13 complete stopes, producing 12,710,378 
tons of ore, of which 79.59 per cent. was drawn clean; that is, with no dilution from 
capping.” Does this statement mean that in charting, say, from month to month, 
the cumulative ore tonnage drawn and the cumulative copper tonnage recovered 


therein, the two chart lines would not diverge until arrival at the point where 79 
. per cent. of the tonnage had been drawn? 


F,. W. Macuennan.—The statement means that 79.5 per cent. is drawn clean. 
This figure is obtained by totaling the number of tons that are drawn clean before 
waste has appeared in each individual chute and dividing this amount by the esti- 
mated amount of ore in place. The percentage drawn that would apply to the chart 
you refer to would be about 25 per cent.; that is, dilution by capping which has begun 
to appear at some point in the stope, when approximately 25 per cent. of the total 
stope tonnage has been drawn, but clean ore continues to be drawn from other parts 
of the stope for a long time after the first capping appears and this continues up to 
79.59 per cent. as detailed above. Does this answer your question? 


C. E. Arnotp.—Yes, surely. I should like to say that Mr. Maclennan’s paper 
can be seen in far better perspective by reading it in conjunction with the annual 
reports that his company publishes. These reports show what a remarkable effect 
the mining performance has on the economics of the company’s whole operation. 


G. 8. Ricz, Washington, D. C.—When I was last at the mine, about three years 
ago, before any of the pillars had been drawn, one of the problems was to what extent 
there might be a caving in of the thin curtain pillars between the adjacent stopes 
and so a drawing in of the waste from the previous filling. 

I notice you say there was some dilution. I wonder if that dilution came through 
from above, or whether it came from the adjacent stope which has been filled. 


3. W. Maclennan: Subsidence from Block Caving at Miami Mine, Arizona. 
Trans. A. I. M. E. (1929) 167. 
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in the stope: Is the effect under control by the spacing of your 


Another question, relating to the piston-like action of the ore 


Sth 2 
F. W. Mactennan.—l will answer the last question first. When we | 


spaced the boundary caving drifts at 30-ft. vertical intervals we contemplated 
ing the stope boundaries 25 per cent., which this spacing does, as it removes 73 


you have changed the spacing from 30 ft. to 45 feet. me 


of ground from 30 ft. Later on we changed this vertical spacing from 30 to 45 ft. A ‘ 
for the sole purpose of economy and not for the purpose of improving control, as 


drifts can be driven and the backs shot in at 45-ft. vertical intervals for less money 
than they can be driven at 30-ft. intervals without shooting the backsin. This 45-ft. 


arrangement weakens the boundary 33) per cent., as it removes 15 ft. of ground é- 


from 45. We have no data to indicate whether a better control of caving results 
from either arrangement, ‘ 

Regarding the other matter of dilution of the pillar stope from the column o' 
waste adjoining it: The necessity for drawing ore which adjoins a column of waste is 
not new with this method. The same condition existed in our old caving method 
in which the.ore was divided into panels 150 ft. wide and extending across the entire 
width of the orebody. In this panel method three or four panels.150 ft. wide would 
be started from one side of the orebody, leaving 150-ft. pillars between, and a year 
or so later, when the column of broken capping, which had caved down into the origi- 
nal panels, had become consolidated and the original panel ore had been drawn back 
several hundred feet from the side of the orebody, drawing was started in the pillar 
panels from this side and they were drawn back between the columns of consolidated 
broken waste lying in the original panels. This work indicated that it was desirable 
to leave a thin partition or pillar of ore to avoid dilution of the ore drawn in the pillar 
panel by waste coming in laterally. : 

It was usually advisable to avoid drawing the side chutes in the pillar panel for a 
while until caving was well started, when they could be drawn with less liability to 
dilution. This experience led to the leaving of thin partitions between stopes in the 
present method and the records indicate that they have been effective in preventing 
much lateral dilution; the records also tend to indicate that we are drawing some of 
the ore in these partitions. 

In drawing these pillar stopes it is frequently noted that the first waste to appear 
comes from the center of the stope rather than from the sides where it would be 
expected. In a recent stope it started in several chutes right in the middle of the 
stope, but I think on the whole there can be no doubt that the ore drawn from the 
sides of the pillar stopes is more diluted than the general average of the stope. We 
have no definite figures on this, for the reason that our samples are taken at the 
haulage-level chutes, and the raise from these chutes branches in such a manner 
that it is impossible to segregate the ore from the chutes along the border of the stope. 

Originally we intended to put boundary caving drifts around the pillars as well as 
around the original stopes, but when we put the first drift along the side of the first 
pillar stope, No. 9, 15 ft. from the edge of the pillar, the ore along the side of the 
pillar was so shattered that the drift required timbering to hold it open and it seemed 
a waste of money to weaken this boundary any more than it already was weakened 
by the mining of the adjoining stope. Crosscuts from these pillar boundary caving 
drifts were put in the waste fill in adjoining stopes, Nos. 1 and 2. The fill in these 
original stopes seemed to be about as compact and solid as the ore in the adjoining 
pillar and it appeared that once this ore was undercut it would draw down vertically 
with very little spread. I remember on one occasion the ore was bounded by a wall 
which dipped at about 70° to the vertical, so that instead of cutting off the stope along 
a vertical boundary line it was cut off along a 70° plane, hoping that the draw would 
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E spread. Consderte of the ore lying on this steep footwall cate ae drawn into the 


___ chutes along the boundary but the records indicate that the draw was vertical and that 


none of this ore beyond the vertical plane, although it had been cut off, was drawn 
into the chutes. I think one’s mental attitude is apt to be such that if he wants the 
draw to spread from the vertical and bring in additional ore he is afraid it won’t, and 
if he doesn’t want it to spread from the vertical and bring in waste dilution he is 
afraid it will, but fortunately for this system of mining, the spread from the vertical 
is very little in either case. 


R. D. Horrman, New York, N. Y.—There is one point regarding Miami which has 
not been considered; namely, that the mine was a going one at the time the low-grade 
ore was considered, and practically all of its capital charges had been paid out when 


_ this new operation started, hence there was not the serious consideration of amortiza- 
tion of capital. I would not like to add too much work for Mr. Maclennan, but I 


wonder whether he would be good enough some day to compile a set of tables indi- 
cating what Miami’s costs would have been if the mine had been compelled to erect 
a new plant and start a virgin operation. Those of us in the field who occasionally 
examine a low-grade orebody would consider such a compilation as our Bible, taking 
into consideration, however, that just as there is only one Calumet & Hecla mine in 
Michigan after 100 years of mining, there will probably be only one Mr. Meclennan 
to handle the problem of caving very low-grade ores. 


C. H. Cranz, New York, N. Y.—I had the pleasure of visiting Mr. Maclennan 
last fall. I went to see how a caving operation could be done. The thing that 
impressed me most was not the beautiful sight of the caving operation, but the team- 
work, the spirit of the Miami crowd, with Mr. Maclennan at the head of it. It is 
true that the mining is being handled by engineers, but by engineers who absolutely 
trust the man at the head; and without that trust and that complete cooperation I 
do not think they could do what they have done. I should not advise taking this 
as an example and going out into the wilds expecting to equal it. 


H. G. Moutron.—Mr. Maclennan, at the place where your caving takes place, 
at the top of the finger raises where you drift across and drill, how much of that area 
expressed in percentage has to be mined out? In other words, for every ton brought 
out of the mine, how much of it had to be mined and how much of it caved? Ido 
not mean to include there all of the tonnage coming from development work, but just 
the actual shooting out, to induce caving. 


F. W. Mactennan.—I am sorry I did not include that figure in the paper. I 
would say about 4 per cent. This and similar figures I think can be arrived at by 
computation from plans and data appearing in the paper. 


H. G. Movuron.—Also applying that figure to it on the caving level itself, where 
the caving takes place, a certain amount of that is taken out with drifts run through, 
and the rest of it comes from caving after you have shot the supports. What per- 
centage of that area, included in the height of a drift, is actually mined and trammed 


out of drifts? Have you a figure in mind? 


F. W. Mactennan.—The mining level area that is undercut is 150 ft. square. It 
has from six to eight small primary drifts 4 ft. wide, depending on the character of 
the ground, and in addition to this, six secondary drifts 8 ft. wide, from which the 
pillars are drilled. The broken ground is all cleaned out of these drifts but no tram- 
ming is required on account of the close spacing of the finger raises. This drift area 
amounts to from 48 to 53 per cent. of the total area undercut, depending on whether 
six or eight of the original small drifts are putin. It is not only advisable to muck out 
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A. Norman, New York, N. Y.—I’d like to aa Sis the 
Co. has maintained its proportion of the business, in spite of the fact 
to mine material of so much lower grade. I have prepared some figures 
that in a group of companies, the larger copper companies, who in 1915 were produ 
60-odd per cent. of the world’s output, have maintained, in fact, gained a littl 
“that proportion at the present time, and have somewhat more than doubled their — 
output of copper per annum. 
The figures Mr. Maclennan gives in the last paragraph indicate about the 4 
same ratio; that is, in 1912 with recovery of something over 33 lb. per ton, they — 
were producing about 95,000 Ib. of copper per day; and with this present recovery — 4 
, and present tonnage, they are producing about 198,000 lb. of copper per day, showing ‘ 
. that they, too, have maintained this same proportion of the total business, in spite __ 
of the handicaps of lower grade. Z 


T. T. Reap, New York, N. Y.—When 12 lb. was selected as the limit, was it an 
economic choice or a natural one? Could you perhaps have developed 120,000,000 
tons with an 11-lb. cut-off, but the 12-lb. cut-off gave you the greatest net return 
over the whole job? In other words, it is a sort of budget figure, is it not? 


F. W. Mactennan.—The 0.6 per cent. cut-off figure is primarily an economic 
one, although it also happens to be a natural one, as the grade drops sharply from 
this point. With a cut-off at this grade a reasonable profit can be made on the 
invested capital. This 0.6 per cent. is the cut-off of the ore in place, and a much 
lower one, of course, is used in our ore-drawing operations after the ore has been 
caved and ready for ore drawing and this latter cut-off grade varies, depending on 


a the cost of operation in the particular stope, market price of the metal, total profit 
; requirements and other factors. 

ie R. Prete, New York, N. Y.—Figures are given from which could be derived the 
P approximate length of life of the mine, but of course, future improvements, leading _ 


to the mining of a still lower grade material and further discoveries, might alter the 
computation made on the basis of these figures. Does Mr. Maclennan wish to make 
any statement with regard to the probable life of the mine? 


¥. W. Mactennan.—On the basis of our present tonnage, and the ore which we 
include in our ore reserves, the present life of the mine is about 16 years. There is 
an old saying, though, that a good mine dies hard. Personally, I think it will have 
a considerably longer life. 


C. F. Jackson, Washington, D. C.—It seems to me, in reading between the lines, 
there is one other thought that is well worth mentioning; that along with the excep- 
tional skill in solving the purely technical problems, and in the planning, there has 
been an exceptional skill in the carrying out those plans and the coordinating of the 
various operations making up the general underground operation. 

The coordination of the work is well illustrated in Table 1. This is perhaps one 
of the simpler phases of the operation to coordinate, but I was struck by the fact that 
the work started on time and was finished on schedule. 


Memper.—I was wondering what the milling difficulties might be in such a case. 
As I get it, the ore begins to be diluted at 25 per cent. on some of the withdrawals, and 
if it averages over the entire 79 per cent. of content, and you begin with something 
that is nine-tenths and end with something about ehreetenike the average of which 


ant, and what effect + that irregularity has on the mill operation. 


or. W. MAcLaNNAN, —It is true that there is a great variation in the ore of the 

ore coming from an individual stope between the beginning and the finish of drawing 

“this stope, but as the output of the mine is derived from 13 to 14 stopes in different 

stages of ore withdrawal, and as the ore is hauled from all of these stopes to the shaft 
"continuously, it is rather thoroughly mixed in the shaft pocket and during hoisting 
and coarse-crushing operations, and when it arrives in the mill storage bins it is of 
_ fairly uniform grade. The extraction in the mill is improving steadily due to refine- 
-_ ments in the process and at the same time the cost of milling has been brought down 
___ to less than 29 c. per ton, including coarse crushing. 


J. P. Hopason, Bisbee, Ariz. (written discussion) Sines reading Mr. Maclennan’s 
paper, the writer has had the pleasure of a trip to the property to investigate some 
of the details connected particularly with the mining of the ores as described by 

_ Mr. Maclennan. On arrival one is struck by the neat and clean appearance of the 
: surface plants, indicative of good housekeeping. The mine superintendent’s depart- 
+ ment, engineering staff, etc., are all housed in a building that is close to the main 
paeatinng shaft, where they: are easily kept closely in touch with each other and ine 
_ ‘the operations. 
A The hoisting plant, which is handling at present approximately 18,000 tons per 
: _ day, has been remodeled and equipped with an additional motor and generator set. 
S The rope speed has been increased to 2250 ft. per minute, operating two 10-ton skips 
in balance, and by these changes it has been made comparatively easy to hoist 90 
4 skips per hour, thus giving the production needed in appronmately 20 hr. of hoisting 
q time—a very efficient operation. 
~The entire loading and hoisting operations are controlled by one man, who handles 
2 the mechanical apparatus for loading the skips, and by push-button control also 
operates the hoisting engine. This man is housed in a small dustproof building, or 
7 cabin, with windows so that he can easily see the loading apparatus and the skips 
-_as they are being loaded and dispatched. The skips are loaded from a pocket of 800 
tons capacity, through which passes all of the ore from the mine. 
The haulage serving the entire mine comprises 6-ton locomotives in tandem, haul- 


at the shaft while in motion, the average time of unloading a train of cars being from 
8to6min. The main haulage tracks are laid with 65-lb. steel rails and the haulage 
drifts under the orebody are spaced 150 ft. apart. The entire operation is in charge 
of a train dispatcher with telephonic communication to various parts of the level, 
thus giving him entire control. 

The present Miami block-caving system has been in operation approximately 
four years. The property prior to the installation of this system had an admittedly 
short life, due to the extremely low copper tenor of the ore. The idea of caving blocks 
of such low-grade material up to a total height of 350 ft. had not, up to that time, been 

_ visualized and put into active operation, so that the Miami management undoubtedly 
first envisaged and took advantage of the possibilities of such an operation. 

Mr. Maclennan and his staff realized that successful operation could be possible 
only by obtaining a phenomenally low mining cost and a low beneficiating cost at 

- both mill and smelter. The mining problem was the most important, since, due to 
the chemical constituents of the ore and its adaptability to high ratios in milling 
practice (approximately 40 into 1), a concentrate of about 36 per cent. copper was 
obtainable, this in turn resulting in a relatively low smelting cost per pound of copper. 

Mr. Maclennan described very clearly in his article the plan of the haulage raises, 
grizzly drifts, finger raises, undercutting drifts, etc., so that it is unnecessary for me 


ndering arhatlas then onan in the mill would be « con- : 


ing trains of 35 cars, each car with a capacity of 3.6 tons. These trains are unloaded . 
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Enact hie aioe. het (horton perieat barrier or illan rounding eg 
stope are of material assistance in holding back waste from | adjoining 
sections, so that a minimum of side dilution occurs. However, itis noted that the 
barrier pillars were eliminated in the original calculations of estimated minable « 
leaving only 89 per cent. of total ore presumably to be mined. In practice, therefo: 
an unknown quantity of this ore is undoubtedly mined, so that the actual dilu 
probably considerably higher than 10 per cent., Rotantlietrcinee the fact that ° 
waste itself packs readily in the stope sections afke their completion. 
: I feel that the Miami Copper Co., in the planning and successful extraction of a 
% exceedingly low-grade orebody, as indicated by the remarkably low costs obtained 
has taken a decided step forward in mining practice, and in a measure has pointed — 
the way to others who may have similar conditions. 
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Vertical and Incline Shaft Sinking at North Star Mine 


By Artuur B. Foorsr,* Grass VALLEY, CALIF. 
(San Francisco Meeting, October, 1929) 


Ar THE end of the year 1914, the main North Star incline shaft had 
_ reached the 6300-ft. level, and encountered a vein dipping southwest, or 


i 4 exactly opposite to the North Star. Subsequent development failed to 


- find the North Star vein continuing beyond this intersection, so the 
6300-ft. level proved to be the bottom level of the North Star vein, and 
very little ore was found below the 5300-ft. level. The new vein was 
called No. 1 vein. Development work carried on for the next 10 years 
_ discovered a third vein, called No. 2, branching off about 1200-ft. 
to the east, with a north-south strike and a west dip. No. 1 vein had 
about 900 ft. of backs above the 6300-ft. level before reaching the bound- 
ary line of the property, and No, 2 vein died out about 800 ft. above. 
During these 10 years, the money spent on development was increased 
from $54,000 in 1914 to $184,000 in 1924; the ore reserves steadily 
diminished until it was evident that the mine must close down unless 
by some means a large tonnage of ore could be developed quickly. 


PROBLEMS AND PLANS 


In order to understand what follows, the general layout and equip- 
‘ment of the mine as it was at this time must be briefly described. Fig. 6 
indicates the relative positions of the shafts. 

The North Star (incline) shaft extends from the surface to the 
6300-ft. level following the vein, with an average pitch of 26°, between 
limits of 11° to 38°. There is at present no hoisting equipment in this 
shaft between the 2700 and 4000-ft. levels. The Central (vertical) shaft 


4 connects with the North Star shaft at the 4000-ft. level, at a vertical 


depth of 1600 ft. In two compartments of this shaft 4-ton skips made a 
vertical turn of 15 ft. radius at the 4000-ft. level and ran down the incline 
to the 6300-ft. level. A cage operated in the third compartment to 
the 4000-ft. level. Men and supplies were transferred to a truck running 
on a third track down the incline shaft to the 6300, operated by an electric 
hoist on the 4000-ft. station. When the shifts changed double-deck 
cages were substituted for the skips in the vertical shaft, but they 
stopped at the 4000-ft. station. The truck to 6300 carried 22 men, and 
it required 8 min. to make a trip down and back. This arrangement 
was satisfactory as long as a fairly large proportion of the work was 
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the congestion and loss of time became serious. Men could b 
4000 station at the rate of 22 men every 3 min., but from there to si 


years; but Bi dae fe all the rae year oar too d 
at 4000-ft. station and be transported by this single truck to 1 


the rate was 22 men in 9 minutes. a 
During the year 1924, the problem was ‘studied, and it was finally ‘7 
decided: ; 
1. To sink an incline shaft on No. 1 vein in line with the main N: arth a 
Star incline shaft, which would follow the vein down until it ‘was verti- 
cally under the Central vertical shaft, cutting stations every 300 ft. The _ 
skips operating in this new shaft would dump into the loading sat 
at the 6300-ft. station of the North Star shaft. If the pitch of the 
vein continued without change, the incline would have to be sunk 2300 “a 
ft. from the 6300-ft. level. 

2. To sink an incline shaft on a promising Grechont on No. 2 vein 
from a point on the 6000-ft. level, about 2700 ft. southeast of the 6000-ft. 
station of the North Star shaft and to cut stations every 300 feet. 

8. To sink the Central vertical shaft approximately 2000 ft. to connect 
with the No. 1 shaft. 

4. To connect the bottom of No. 2 shaft with the No. 1 and vertical 
shafts by a drift on the veins. This to be the 8600-ft. level (the distance 
measured along the dip of the No. 1 and North Star veins to the surface). 

5. While this was being done, to continue stoping as much ore as 
possible, and, in order not to run out of ore, tostart drifts from the incline 
shafts as fast as stations were cut. 

It was fully realized that this program would tax the hoisting and 
compressor capacity to the limit, but to stop production for the time 
necessary to complete the sinking of the shafts would involve too large 
a financial outlay, even if it should prove cheaper intheend. This was 
chiefly due to the large overhead charge, mostly made up of pumping cost 
and taxes. The time required to complete the program was of great 
importance. It was estimated that expenses would exceed production by 
about $1000 a day until the completion of the program. 

In a job of this kind, conditions never being exactly the same, some 
new methods must always be devised. Experiments carried on during 
sinking operations are extremely expensive; a record of mistakes made 
may be of as much value as the description of the successful method, 
therefore the plans that failed and the unforeseen obstacles that had to 
be overcome will be particularly described. 


DEEPENING THE VERTICAL SHAFT 


The problem was to deepen Central shaft about 2000 ft. The work 
must not interrupt continuous hoisting through the shaft. As no vein 
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Fig. 1.—Ricg FOR DEEPENING CENTRAL SHAFT. 
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The rig for sinking is shown in Fig. 1. Starting about 60 ft. up the 
incline shaft, which was 23° at this point, a 45° incline was sunk until it 
was vertically under Central shaft, and the new shaft started down, 
leaving about 20 ft. of solid ground between the bottom of the old shaft 
and the top of the new excavation. The timbers were, of course, care- 
fully lined up so that, when the connection with the old shaft was finally 
made, the guides and rails would go straight through. 


Hoisting 
The sinking hoist was located 100 ft. up the North Star shaft. It 
was a double-drum hoist with band clutches and post brakes, geared to a 
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; 100-hp. 440-volt induction ee 


a first-motion cross compound hoist designed for compre 3 
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Its ‘capacity was 7 70 0 I 
500 ft. per min. This hoist had been converted in the 


originally installed in 1896. In order to facilitate erection un nd 
it was assembled on a structural steel bedplate. A separate single-dr is 
geared hoist driven by compressed air was connected up to operate a 
cage in the third compartment of the shaft. This cage was useful for 
installing the pipe lines, electric cables, etc., and also acted as a stand-by 
to get the men out in case of a failure of the main hoist. It thus made ¢ a 

ladderway unnecessary. S 

Each skip compartment required for the ate of the main skips © 
four lines of 20-lb. rail and two 4 by 4-in. wood guides. Only the guides 
and two of these rails were put in place as the shaft wassunk. Therails 
were extended up the incline shaft. When hoisting rock, the skip was _ 
pulled up the incline shaft some distance above the station. The hoist- 
man then dropped a gate by means of an air-lift, the skip was allowed to 
run back over the gate and to dump into the loading pockets for the main 
skips. ‘These pockets were on the far side of the shaft from the sinking 
hoist, so the track had to curve around the end of the shaft. The tracks 
from both compartments were switched to one dumping track, the switch 
being thrown mechanically to connect with the particular gate that was 
dropped by the hoistman., 

The wall plates, end plates and dividers are 8 by 8-in. native spruce 
with 6 by 6-in. posts. There are two 4 by 5-ft. skip compartments and 
a 5 by 5-ft. compartment for the dolly cage and pipe lines, ete. The 
cage leaves a 16-in. space clear on one side for the pipe lines. This 
makes the shaft 6 ft. 4 in. by 15 ft 8 in. outside the timbers. Sets are 
spaced 5-ft. centers, and this spacing was made as exact as possible so 
that guides, etc. could be drilled to template and fit anywhere. Bearing 
sets were placed every 200 ft. Practically no lagging was used, the rock 
being hard enough to stand alone. . 

The incline approach to the top of the shaft made the use of skips 
for hoisting necessary, and the distance to be hoisted before the job 
was finished required skips’ of 214-ton capacity. It was obvious that 
these could not be loaded by shoveling into them, both on account of 
their size and the time that would be required to make a round trip. 
J. Fred Johnson, who secured the contract for sinking the shaft, proposed 
the use of loading pans. The difficulty of applying this method in the 
case of this small shaft and large skip was worked out as follows: 

A guide for the wheels of the skip was designed to be wedged against 
the lowest set of timber to take the place of the guides below the timber. 
It was 25 ft. long, and offset 10 in. so as to bring the wheels of the skip 
back under the timber, close to one side of the shaft, thus allowing space 
enough to get past the skip on the other side when it was on the bottom 
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hoists hung’ above the last set of 


® each side of, the center compart- 
- ment. The | hoists were operated 
_ from the bottom by two hand 
e-Fapes on each hoist, one for lower- 
ing and one for hoisting. It was 

eS © found that a single lift rope was 
f necessary, so a hoist that would 
lift 114 tons with one rope was 

_ required. With both pans 


loaded while the skip wasmaking — Se# of %mber 


_- the trip up and back, the skip 


could be filled in less than one 44979 Sutkhead 


minute. 

A bulkhead, or blasting set, 
4 was first built of 8 by 10-in. tim- 
bers, covered with strap iron, 
_ but wassoonsmashedup. Then 
one was built of 8-in. I-beams 
; _ with timber and two 30-lb. rails 
' clamped to the lower side. The 

two end compartments were per- 
_manently bulkheaded by timbers 
laid across this set. The center 
compartment was closed before 
blasting by a sheet-iron door 
opening downward. ‘This bulk- 
head was hung on a 2-ton chain 
hoist at each end. Two of these 
bulkheads, with occasional re- 
pairs, lasted for the whole 2000 
ft. sunk. It was found that the 
modern high-carbon steel rails 
would not answer for protection, 
but some old soft 30-lb. rail lasted 
very well. 

To avoid delays due to the 
electric hoist, it was soon found 
necessary to have a spare rotor 
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Fic. 4.—RIG FOR MUCKING VERTICAL 
SHAFT. 


onhand. This ein ee a serious delay when ¢ ne ¢ 1e 
lowered an empty skip too fast, with the hoist motor clutche: 
It was contrary to orders to lower i in this way with the curre 


andl threw all the als out of the slots in the rétok: thdogh ce stator 
windings were badly damaged and deformed, when the spare rotor was 
installed the motor functioned, with occasional patching, until the shaft 
was down. It had to be completely rewound before the cutting of the X 


8600-ft. station was completed. The hoistmen were paid by the con- ‘ 
tractors and shared in the bonus for speed. His desire to get me skipback 


quickly probably caused the man to disobey orders. 


Ventilation, Pumping and Compressed Air Line 


Ventilation was provided by means of a 12-in. galvanized iron pipe 
and a reversible positive pressure blower driven by a—10-hp. motor. 
In order to be prepared for pumping in case of a sudden flow of water, 


the permanent column pipe was installed as the shaft was sunk. This <4 


consists of 8-in. pipe, flanged and painted and wrapped with painted 
cloth, starting with casing at the top, then standard, then extra heavy, 
ending at 1750 ft. From that point down, it is 6-in. extra heavy. The 
flanges on the extra heavy are 12-bolt male and female with a vulcanized 
fiber ring gasket. 

A 6-in. screw joint casing pipe, wrapped with painted cloth, was 
permanently installed for compressed air as the work progressed. A 
50-ft. length of 2-in hose was attached to the last length, ending in a 
manifold for the eight 25-ft. drill hoses. The installation of the pipe was 
easy with the cage in the same compartment as the pipe. For installing 
the screw joint casing, a taper plug was made to fit the pipe, free to turn 
on a pivot. When the cage had been lowered to the proper place, this 
pivot was placed in line with the last length of pipe, the new length resting 
on top of it. The cage was then raised until the upper end entered the 
sleeve on the pipe above with some pressure on the threads; when the 
pipe was turned on the pivot the threads engaged and the joint was 
easily screwed up tight with chain tongs. 


Routine of Sinking 


The regular routine of sinking was in three shifts, as follows: 

Morning Shift.—The shift consisted of 8 drillmen, one of them boss, I 
mechanic, 1 tool nipper, and 1 hoistman. - The drillerstook their machines 
and hose down with them. Waugh 37 unmounted drills, using 1-in. 
hexagon collared steel were used throughout. About 40 holes were 
drilled for an advance of 5 ft. This shift drilled and blasted the round, 
usually in time for the smoke to be out when the afternoon shift came 
on. Delay-action exploders were used, fired by the 440-volt power 
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ri “circuit connected through | a circuit breaker set at 50 amp. Sonera? 


# from the 250-volt direct-current supply was found to be unreliable, 
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probably due to leakage of current down the long stretch of wet shaft. 
The firing switch was located at 40-ft. station until after cutting a pump 
station 1000 ft. down. After the holes were loaded and connected, the 
extension guide rail was hung to the bottom of the skip in the center 


- compartment and hoisted above the bulkhead. The door in the bulkhead 


was closed and the men rode up in the other skip. 

Afternoon Shift——On this shift there were 5 muckers, one of them 
a lead man, 2 timbermen and 1 hoistman. First, the trap door in the 
bulkhead was opened and the extension guide lowered. Then the blast- 


_ ing set was lowered to allow room for the next set of timbers. The tim- 
_ bers were then brought down and the wall plates put into approximate 


position, The extension guide was then wedged into place, after which 
mucking out began, the timbermen working at the same time on top of 
the blasting set. After the set of timber was placed and blocked, the 
blasting set was pulled up against it and wedged tight. About 25 skips 
of rock were mucked on this shift. 

Night Shift—On this shift there were 5 muckers and 1 hoistman. 
The mucking out was completed on this shift, consisting of about 25 
skips of rock. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of System 
This system of always doing the drilling and blasting on day shift 


- had the advantage that the men on each shift only had to learn how to 
_doone job. It was not necessary that all the men should be good drillers. 


The disadvantage was that if a delay occurred on any shift, it meant a 
loss of 24 hr. If, for instance, the day shift was unable to finish drilling 
the round, the time lost could never be made up by the other shifts, as 
the men were less efficient at that work, and the only way to get back 
to the routine was to put the men at other work and let the day-shift 
men finish their own job. 

Attempts to break more than 5 ft. per round by using more holes 
and 60 or 80 per cent. powder were not successful. The blasting set 
was broken several times without greater footage having been gained. 

The water was handled by bailing into the skip until the shaft was 
down 1650 ft., but the shaft was very wet to work in. 


Progress and Costs 


With no serious delays, this routine resulted in an average advance 
of 125 ft. per month, with a maximum of 137. The average cost under 
these conditions was $80 per foot, plus a charge for ‘‘overhead”’ of $20 
per foot. In August, 1926, a flow of water and other troubles, which 
will be referred to later, resulted in an advance of only 35 ft. The cost 
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totah waned $200 per foot. ' 

The contract price for this shaft was $65 per Pepe fo 0 
explosives. The company paid for all other supplies : an 
sharpening steel and accident insurance, and guaranteed the con 
against loss over any period of one month due to causes beyon ‘th 
control of the contractor. ey 

The contractor did a good job and everything went well for 
months. With only about 400 ft. left to go, some soft rock was reache 
which carried a flow of water amounting to about 10 gal. per 
This happened when the contractor was absent and the foreman left in — 
charge was sick. The men got discouraged and the erew became dis- _ 
organized. This caused a delay of six weeks or more, and the No. i > 
shaft reached the objective first, contrary to expectations. 

In order to take care of an influx of water of this-kind, a sump and © 
pump station had been cut 1000 ft. down and a triplex pump, capacity — ta 
50 gal. per min., geared to a 25-hp. motor, had been installed. The 
permanent power, telephone and signal cables were brought down to 
this station. Another triplex pump with a capacity of 20 gal. per minute 
against a 1000-ft. head was kept ready to be mounted on a 500-gal. 
tank with guides fitted for the third compartment of the shaft. This — 
was as large a pump and tank as could be gotten into the shaft; it was 
designed to be lowered to within 100 ft. of the bottom, and to pump out 
the water delivered to it by a sinking pump. When the water came too 
fast for bailing, it became necessary to use this rig. It proved unsatis- 
factory, for the following reasons: The 500-gal. sump was so small that 
the accumulation of water during the blasting period could not be pumped 
out quickly enough; also, it quickly filled with sand from the sinking 
pump. With a steady rain of water coming down the shaft and splashing 
horizontally from the timbers, the motor and wiring had to be completely 
enclosed, to keep them dry. In the confined space of the shaft, the cover 
had to be removed to get at the pump or connections, and then everything 
got saturated, resulting in leakage of current. Therefore, another 
pump station and sump had to be cut for this pump. It required 20 
days to cut the station, during which time an advance of only 30 ft. 
was made. 

Before connecting with the shaft above, it was necessary to cut the 
station and bins at the bottom and have everything ready so that the 
ore could be lowered down No. 1 shaft and hoisted up the vertical shaft. 
This work, as well as taking out the pillar of ground left between the new 
and old shafts, was also done by Mr. Johnson on contract. 

It required 3 days to connect the timber, guides and rails of the new 
and old shafts, and to get the longer ropes on the dolly cage and counter- 
weight, During this period, no hoisting could be done. In the main 
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hoist, 400 ft. less rope was required to reach the 8600-ft. ian than to 


~ reach the 6300-ft. level. 


The shaft, including the preparation and the final connection, cost 
$230,236, or $118.38 per foot, including overhead. The 8600 station, 
including pump station, bins and the cross-cut and raise connecting it 


with No. 1 shaft, cost $33,000. 


No. 1 Incurne SsHart 


By the time the development program mentioned had been finally 
adopted, No.1 shaft was down about 200 ft. below the 6600-ft. level, with 
no station on that level, because nearly all the ore had already been 
taken out through a winze. There was a 50-hp. double-drum electric 
hoist already installed. This hoist was too small, but it would have 
been a slow and expensive job to get a larger one into place, so no change 
was made. Later on, it was fitted with new drums, brakes and clutches. 

Ventilation was provided by a 5-hp. electric blower and 8-in. gal- 
vanized iron pipe. The exhaust from the sinking pumps actually 
furnished most of the ventilation. 

The No. 1 vein is a fault vein, entirely different from any of the other 
veins in the mine. It consists of 30 ft. or more of crushed material with- 
out well-defined walls, the quartz occurring without much regularity in 


the vein filling. In some places, there are actual open spaces, which 


are full of water and drain off fast when sinking. After the water has 
drained off, it leaves the ground quite dry. 

The contract for sinking this and No. 2 shaft was given to Robert 
Bedford, who was mining engineer and superintendent for the company 
for a number of years. His partner, James Wood, acted as underground 
foreman forhim. A tentative price of $35 per foot for labor in the shaft 
was agreed upon, with the understanding that it would be adjusted up 
or down later on. This price was to include the labor cost of cutting 
stations every 300 ft. A month later, a new contract set the price at 
$37.50 per foot for 100 ft. per month or less, and $2.50 per foot bonus 
for each 10 ft. of advance over 100 feet. 

The shaft has two compartments 414 ft. wide and one 3 ft. wide, 
both by 5 ft. 4 in. high. Cap and end posts are 10 by 10 in.; center posts 
8 by 10 in., and mud sill 6 by 10 in. Braces 6 by 8 in. and senddias 4 by 
6 in. Lagging was required almost throughout the shaft. This makes 
15 ft. by 6 ft. 8 in. outside of the timber. The contractors placed the 
timber and laid the tracks and the 6-in. line for compressed air. 

The ground in this shaft was soft and had to be timbered close to the 
face. Two drills were used, mounted on columns. A round was drilled 
and blasted in a shift, using caps and fuses. It then required three 
shifts to muck out and timber up. For the first 9 months it averaged 
514 ft. of advance per round. This was increased to 6}4 ft. when 
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the ground would stand better without timber. Ho les pe H. 

averaged 22. Bate 
The intention at first was to have two or three men renee the sta-_ 

tions while the shaft was being sunk. This proved to be very much too ‘ 


slow, partly because these men were frequently taken to help out in 


shaft sinking. The result was that the bottom of the shaft went over 
600 ft. below the last station, which made all kinds of trouble. Too 
long a trip for the hoist delayed mucking, but the worst difficulty was 
with the pumping. With too high a head for the sinking pumps to work 
against, the water had to be relayed from one pump to another, as the 


shaft was too small for installing an electric pump. At one time, there 


were three sinking pumps, one above the other. As it was almost 
impossible to keep the three going at the right speed, they were running 
in fork and pounding themselves to pieces, besides using more compressed 
air than could be supplied. It finally became necessary to stop sinking 
until the stations could be completed and a hoist for sinking installed 
on the lowest station, as had been planned originally. This made it 
possible for the main hoist to operate in balance, and left it free, part 
of the time, to hoist ore, which was much needed to keep the mill running. — 

Under the contract in force during this time, the contractor was 
paid only for advance made in the shaft, so when it beeame necessary 
to stop sinking and cut stations, there was no money coming in. A new 
contract had to be drawn up, according to which 115 cu. ft. of station cut 
was considered equal to 1 ft. of advance in the shaft, and paid for 
accordingly. 

After this, everything went smoothly for several months. No sudden 
flow of water had been encountered and the water that was coming, about 
150 gal. per min., was being handled easily by one of two station pumps 
on the 6300-ft. station. It was desired to replace the smaller of these 
two pumps with a new and larger one, but to install the new pump 
before removing the old one necessitated the cutting of a new pump 
station at considerable expense; so it was decided to take a chance. 

When everything was ready, the old pump was removed and the work 
of building the foundation for the new pump started. The next day 
the water in the shaft began to increase until it was more than the one 
station pump remaining could handle. It was two weeks before this 
difficulty was straightened out and sinking resumed in the shaft. 

A little over 18 months was spent in sinking the shaft 1843 ft. to the 
8600-ft. station. Two sinking pumps were always kept in the bottom, 
one running and one ready. The pumps had to be sent to the shop 
for repairs about every fortnight. When operated against a head of 
over 100 ft., they always gave trouble. 

As each sitbton was cut, an electric plunger pump was installed, with 
an air pump as a stand-by. An electric pump was left permanently 
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. installed on the 6900 aad the 7850-ft. stations, each pumping to the 6300 


Sa through a 6-in. column. 
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No. 2 INcuINE SHAFT 


The contract for sinking No. 2 shaft was included in the one with 
Bedford and Wood for No. 1 shaft. At the time the contract went into 
effect, the shaft had already been sunk about 600 ft. below the 6000-ft. 
level, the 6600-ft. station had been cut, ae. ore was being extracted fron. 
that level. 

A double-drum air-driven geared hoist on the 6000-ft. level hoisted 
the rock by means of skips of 30 cu. ft. capacity, to bins on that level. 


The rock was then trammed 2800 ft. by storage-battery locomotive — 


or mules to the North Star shaft. Ventilation was furnished through a 
10-in. galvanized iron pipe by a reversible positive pressure blower 
driven by a 10-hp. motor. 

The No. 2 vein is small with hard walls, like most of the others in 
the mine, and only occasionally required timber. The minimum size 
was 15 ft. wide by 7 ft. high. The contractors laid two 30-in. gage 
tracks, placed what timber was necessary, and installed the necessary 
pipe. 

Because the extraction of ore on 6600-ft. level made it impractical 
to install a sinking hoist on that station, it was planned to sink with the 
main hoist until it could be installed on the 6900-ft. station. However, 
the same difficulty in cutting stations that developed in No. 1 shaft 
gave as much or more trouble in sinking No. 2. The contractor never 
completed 69 station, and the 72 station was the first one cut. In order 
to maintain production, it was necessary to hoist ore from 6600 level at 
the same time that one rope was being used for mucking out the shaft. 
This was done by using two hoistmen at the same time. While one man 
with the brake was lowering a skip to the bottom and waiting for it to 
be loaded, the other one could hoist a load or two from 6600 with the 
engine on the other rope. 

Very little water was encountered in this shaft—less than 20 gal. 
per min. at any time. Nevertheless, this small amount gave much trouble 
when it had to be relayed from one air pump to another before the 72 
station was cut. After a sump was built on this station, a triplex pump 
with a capacity of 30 gal. per min. against a 334-ft. head and driven by a 
5-hp. motor, was installed. This pump was started or stopped by a 
float on the water in the sump and required little attention. 

Advance averaged 108 ft. per month, with a maximum of 130 ft. 
Each round required about 32 holes to break 61% ft., with one shift to 
drill and three to muck out. 

The cost averaged $83.73 per foot, including an overhead charge 
of $24.39. The 72 and 75 stations cost about $3000 each. 
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Connecrine No. 2 Smarr wirx 8600-rr. 
After the shaft had been sunk 1071 ft. under this ec C A ne 
was still 350 ft. to go, it was decided to stop sinking and conn 
raising from the 8600-ft. level after it was driven in. This would d elas 
the final connection and the completion of the program about 3. months, : 
but raising would cost much less than sinking, and it was becoming _ 
imperative to increase the stoping and development of the No. 2 vein. nae 
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This could not be done while the shaft was being sunk, not so much 
because of the handling of the rock as on account of ipneniee in getting 
the men and supplies in to the working faces. Everything had to be 
handled by three different hoists and a 2800-ft. tram. It required 
40 min. to reach the bottom of the shaft from the surface when there 
was no waiting for trucks or cages, and it sometimes took 2 hr. for a 
mechanic or electrician to do this in the middle of a shift when cages 
and trucks were in use for moving timber, and so forth. 

As soon as possible after the connection from the vertical shaft to 
No. 1 shaft had been made, the 8600-ft. drift was started to connect 
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ith | oo 3 ft. was driven in a little over 6 months. — 

_ The greatest distance e in one month was 362 ft. The cost averaged _ 
$17. 85. per foot, of which $6.55 was the charge for overhead. 

The raise from this drift to connect with the No. 2 shaft was started 

' on a 45° pitch from a point under the vein so that the lower 200 ft. would 

_. serve as a chute. This portion was divided by partitions into a chute 

for waste, one for quartz, and a manway with a track for the truck. 
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Fig. 5.—Juncrion or No. 1 SHAFT AND VERTICAL SHAFT, 8600-FT. STATION. 


It required two months to make the connection and cost $39 per foot, of 
which $10.50 was the charge for overhead. 

During the period of 8 months while the connection from No. 2 
shaft to the 86 station of the vertical shaft was being made, all the ore 
mined from the No. 2 vein, amounting to about 300 tons per day, had 
to be lowered from the 6000-ft. level down No. 1 shaft. The ore from 
No. 1 vein had to be lowered down the same shaft; but as this originated 
around the 7200-ft. level, it was lowered only about half as far. This 
meant fast work for the small hoist. It was necessary to keep a 
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dane aftave Nearly all the tack in fae shaft had to be 
during this time. us ide 
Fig. 5 shows the 8600-ft. station. This was mate in the hanging w. = 
‘of No. 1 vein, to avoid heavy ground. It was planned with some care, | 
to make use of every cubic foot of excavation, at the same time making 

it convenient for receiving ore and waste from the skips of No. 1 shaft, <i 
and the ore train from 8600-ft. level, as well as for the transfer of men and a ° 
- supplies. 


PUMPING SYSTEM 


P. Fig. 6 shows the permanent pumping system of the mine. Except 
; in case of emergency, all the water from the 8600-ft. level is pumped 
in one lift of 1920 ft. through the water column in the vertical shaft to 
: the 4000 station. In case of a sudden flow of water, or trouble with 
’ the pump or column, it can be pumped up by stages through the incline 
F shafts. The air pumps are provided in case the electric power fails. 
On this station, there is storage for the ordinary flow of water for only 
about 3 hr. The pumps on 7850, 6900 and 6300 ordinarily are run for a 
short time once a day to catch up the water collected in the dams, so 
that it will not all have to be pumped from the bottom. 

The electric power is supplied by duplicate lead-covered cables, 
one going straight down the vertical shaft to the 8600-ft. level, the other 
by way of the vertical as far as 4000 station, then through the two incline 
shafts. These cables ordinarily run in parallel, being connected at the 
top, the 4000 and the 8600; but either one can carry the full load alone. 


DRIFTING DURING SHAFT SINKING 


When the shaft sinking started, there was only enough ore developed 
to last three or four months; so, as the shafts were sunk, drifts had to 
be driven. The first year about 5000 ft. were driven; the second, 12,000, 
exclusive of the shafts. During the two-year period, 242,900 tons of ore 
was mined, producing $1,518,000. 


Total cost of the 3 shafts 7) Svan Seni e ae eee $559, 106 .00 
Cost of other development during 26-month period...... 322,975 .00 
Lotal of all.developmeent «0 yieeg,5 sees eee ene $882,081 .00 
Total deficit for 26.mon ths, «1. yee eee 708,531.00 
Balamee, ois. da. in cit wate Oo. socke em nen ee $173,550.00 


The extraction of ore not only lessened the total net outlay by the 
amount of $173,550, but also by paying a portion of the fixed charges, 
which would amount to about one hundred thousand dollars more. 
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Concnustons | 


a looking back over these operations, the use of the bl. 
sinking the vertical shaft seems worthy of comment, as it saved 2 or 
time each round. First, it enabled the timbermen to do their wa on 
at the same time that mucking was going on. Second, being a tight Pp, 
bulkhead below the lowest set, there was no time spent in cleaning the — 
loose rock off the timbers after each blast. With men working at the. 
bottom of a shaft of this depth, it was particularly important that there 
should be no rock to be jarred loose by hoisting. It was also necessary : 
to have a skip that would not spill rock either in the vertical or the incline 
shaft. No accident from falling rock occurred, and no fatal accident in 
any of the shafts. 

Two delays that might have been avoided occurred in sinking the 
vertical shaft, and one very serious problem caused expense and delay in 
sinking the incline shafts. — . 

The accident to the hoist caused by overspeedng suggests that there 
should have been a clause in the contract making the contractor bear 
the expense of a breakdown caused by the neglect of his employees. 

The difficulty of pumping water from sinking operations against a 
high head is not easily overcome. In the light of the experience gained 
it might have been solved without cutting a pump station, if the pump 
and tank combination had been more carefully designed. It is possible 4 
that a multistage centrifugal pump constructed to handle gritty water . 
and driven by a waterproof motor could have been obtained. The 
space was limited and the weight with the tank empty had to be within 
the capacity of the hoist. 

The failure to cut the stations in the incline shafts in time, so that 
the bottom of the shaft got too far below, might have been avoided by 
a properly worded clause in the contract setting a definite limit to the 
distance below the lowest station for the shaft bottom. 

With hoisting going on in four shafts at top speed, it was inevitable 
that wrecks and breakdowns should occur, necessitating long hours of 
overtime for the repair men and bosses; and too much credit cannot be 
given for the way they did their work. The track in the main hoisting 
shaft was none too good, and derailments caused much damage, espe- 


cially when a skip off the track was pulled around the turn into the 
vertical shaft. 
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Some Recent Developments in Open-pit Mining on the = oe 
Mesabi Range = 


By Eart E. Hunner,* Dututs, Minn. 


(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


Ir 1s common knowledge that the iron orebodies of the Mesabi 
Range lie nearly horizontal and are of trough or blanketlike types. 
These orebodies are from a few feet to several hundred feet thick and 
vary from a few acres in extent to the size of the largest one, at Hibbing, 
Minn., which is over 1 mile wide and 3 miles long. They are covered 
with sand, boulder and clay overburden and occasionally shallow depths 
of ledge material, varying in total depth from about 20 to 200 ft. Large 
areas are not capped with overlying ledge material; the top of the ore lies 
directly underneath the surface material. Because of the comparatively 
great tonnage of ore, open-pit mining has made tremendous strides 
since the first open-pit ore was shipped from this range by the Merritt 
brothers, from the Mountain iron mine in October, 18$2, and along with 
the great development of open-pit mining on the Mesabi Range has gone 
a tremendous change in the character of equipment used. 


Earuy STRIPPING OPERATIONS 


The first stripping at the Burt mine at Hibbing, Minn., started in 
1902. The engineers spent a long time in selecting the most suitable 
location for a small pit area, involving a stripping contract of 350,000 
cu. yd. This property afterwards had several million yards of stripping 
and several million tons of ore removed from it, but inasmuch as it was 
the first open pit of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. in this district it was 
necessary to try several different locations for the small pit area, to 
uncover maximum tonnage and the best grade of ore so as to sell the 
idea of open-pit mining and discontinue the underground operation 
then going on. 

The writer’s first open-pit work on the Mesabi Range was in 1903 
as an Oliver company mining engineer on a stripping job of 1,500,000 
cu. yd. at the Monroe mine, Chisholm, Minn. Here the contractor, 
an old-timer used to railroad methods, was, to a small extent, using 
teams of horses hitched to 2-yd. narrow-gage cars and hauling the 
stripping material from the pit area to outside of the pit limits. The 
dirt thus moved was loaded by hand. The same contractor was also 
using 60-ton and 70-ton railroad-type shovels with dippers of 214 and 
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4 - 8.cu. yd. capacity, loading material into wooden narrow-gage cars of 4 cu. 
yd. capacity, hauled by saddle-back steam locomotives of 8 to 18 tons. 


This type of power equipment was in common use at that time on strip- 

‘ping operations. Shovels of the same type were used for loading ore 
into the railroad cars, switched from the storage yard located on the 
natural surface of the ground not far from the pit, down through the 
approach to the pit, to the top of the orebody, by steam locomotives of 
45 to 70 tons, of the six-wheel switcher type having up to 11 ft. wheel 
base. As mining progressed and the ore pit was deepened, additional 
tracks were laid downgrade, either as switchbacks on one side of the 
pit or spiraling around the pit, so as to follow the surface of ore, as it 
was mined and lowered, and enable the loading and hauling of ore from 
the pit to continue. 

Some of the pits started about that time and some that have been 
started more recently are now attaining considerable depths, and mining 
methods as well as equipment are considerably changed to meet the more 
exacting demands of greater production requirements, and greater depths 
at which mining is conducted today. 


STEAM SHOVELS REPLACED BY ELECTRIC 


_ In 1914, when the writer was in charge of operations of the Great 
Northern Iron Ore Properties, the largest stripping contract ever made 
on the Mesabi Range was let to open the Hill Annex mine at Calumet, 
Minn.; amounting to 8,000,000 cu. yd. of stripping, at the rate of 2,000,- 
000 cu. yd. annually, to make available for mining 6,000,000 tons of ore. 
The plan was to follow up this program later with additional work until 
a total of about 22,000,000 cu. yd. of stripping would be moved and 
25,000,000 tons of ore mined, with possibilities of even more material 
being handled, depending on costs and market conditions. When the 
work was in full swing in 1917, the contractors were using the following 
equipment, which compared favorably with equipment on other jobs 
of the same time: 

9 six-wheel Baldwin switching steam locomotives 20 by 26 in. 
8 Kilbourne and Jacobs 20-yd. automatic air-dump cars of 20 cu. yd. capacity. 


49 Kilbourne and Jacobs 16-yd. automatic air-dump cars of 20 cu. yd. capacity. 
1 eight-wheel, 25-ton Industrial Work locomotive crane boom, radius 50 ft. 


All these were equipped with Westinghouse air brakes. 


1 model 100 Marion steam shovel, 5 cu. yd. dipper, 137-ton weight. 
2 model 76 Marion steam shovel, 4 cu. yd. dipper, 107-ton weight. 
1 model 36 Marion revolving shovel, 114 cu. yd. dipper, 40-ton weight. 


By 1919, this job had added one 300-ton revolving steam shovel, using 
6 and 8 cu. yd. dipper. One of these shovels made a double-shift, one- 
month record of nearly 250,000 cu. yd. of sand and gravel. 


LOPMENTS IN OPEN-PIT M1 


The deacks were laid of 80-lb. sia Track grades ad’ 
the stripping out of the pit were from itt 5 to 2.5 per cent. in 
the stripping dumps were 1 to 2 per cent. The main-line ore trac 
of the pit was 2 per cent. The surface overburden on this job avera: 
well over 100 ft. deep, being 150 ft. in the deepest part of the 8,000,0 0. 
cu. yd. pit area, which required excessive grades on a limited yardage to — 
clean out a deep wash channel. 

Prior to 1919, there were only about six 300-ton revolving steam 
shovels in use. Our experience, prior to 1919, at the Wakefield mine, 
Wakefield, Mich., operated by The M. A. Hanna Co., had proved to 
us that the use of this large type of equipment had decided advantages 
‘ under certain conditions over the 100 to 110-ton railroad-type shovel 
at that time still in general use for heavy work. Since the earlier pur- 

chases of this type of large revolving shovel, a number have been put to 
work on the Mesabi Range. 

Our use of electric power in many different instances, ‘such as under- 

ground haulage, hoisting, pumping, air compressors, etc., as compared 
to steam power, made it imperative to consider schiauely the power 
question, and the effect of its use on labor, repairs and other costs, and 
as a result of considerable study, our company purchased in 1919 one 
Marion 300-ton E-type, and one Bucyrus 225-B revolving electric shovel, 
each equipped with 150-ft. boom and complete dragline equipment. 
Both shovels had 8 cu. yd. buckets for use in stripping and 6 cu. yd. 
buckets for use in ore. The draglines each had Page buckets of 5 
cu. yd. capacity. Neither manufacturer could manufacture both shovels 
in time, so the advantage of having two similar pieces of equipment was 
sacrified by splitting the purchase order. 

The power supply furnished by the power company is three-phase, 
60-cycle, 22,000 volts. A bank of three single-phase transformers steps 
this current down to 2200 volts; this is carried by pole line into the pit 
and conveyed to the shovels by means of flexible cables. 

This equipment has been in service 10 years and is in excellent shape 
today. A noticeable, favorable comparison to the same type of steam 
shovels is the repair cost. The ratio is about one to four, in cases where 
it has been possible to get the steam-power experience of other operators. 

With one of the shovels equipped as a dragline, we stripped the sur- 
face overburden from the Shiras pit, at Buhl, Minn., and loaded out 
all the ore, exhausting the pit. In this pit the surface material averaged 
about 25 to 30 ft. deep and the underlying ore about 40 ft. The ore 
exposed after stripping was 125 to 200 ft. wide and 1500 ft. long, and was 
exceedingly uneven on both the top and bottom of the deposit, so much 
so that if mined by ordinary shovel and locomotive haul methods, it 
would have been impossible to avoid mixing of surface and ore wha 
consequent loss of ore, and neither could the bottom of ore be all mined 
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clean without much greater expense. Underground mining costs would 
have been prohibitive, because the long, narrow deposit would not have — 


permitted the use of enough miners to offset overhead charges. The 
dragline was set up on top of the ground near one end of the proposed 
pit area and moved along the south side, overcasting surface from about 
two-thirds the width of the pit. Then it advanced around the end of 
the pit to the north side, and removed by overcasting the remaining third 
of stripping. Grade and alignment stakes had been placed for a loading 
track paralleling the north side of the pit on 1.25 per cent. grade. This 
track grade was built as the dragline progressed along the pit edge, and 


surplus dirt was overcast beyond the railroad fill. When stripping was 


completed, the dragline was back at its original location, at the end of 
the pit. It then cut its way down on to the top of the orebody and 
progressed to the far end of the pit, on top of the ore, where it tied up for 
winter. The following spring it started draglining ore, loading direct, 
with lift of 80 ft. from bottom of ore deposit to top of car, into standard 
50-ton and 75-ton cars, on loading track above it, with practically no 
spill. The operator slowly lowered the bucket into the car body to get 
the correct position, and then lifted vertically to clear the bucket before 
tripping. Rock horses or intrusions were encountered frequently in 
the ore at times and this rock was separated by dumping the loaded 
bucket at the top of the ore slope and directly in front of the operator. 
The coarse rock in falling would bounce down the ore slope where it 
would be picked up by rock pickers and piled at one side on the rock 
bottom that had been cleaned of ore. In places the ore in the bottom 
of the trough slowly graded into soft bottom rock, too lean to mine. 
The fee owners’ inspectors occasionally wanted proof that no ore existed 
lower down, and this was supplied by trenching deeply with the drag 
bucket. When not necessary to have rock pickers, the crew consisted 
of one operator, one oiler, one ground man and two car men whose 
duties were to trim cars when loaded, release car brakes and ride cars 
when dropping by gravity to location in storage yards, where they were 
stopped by hand brakes. The average production per 10-hr. day was 
about 1250 tons. 

Since the purchase of these two large electric shovels in 1919, three 
other similar electric shovels have been installed in the Lake Superior 
district and smaller electric shovels have also been gradually introduced. 

In 1924, a Bucyrus 50-B revolving electric, caterpillar traction shovel, 
with 134-yd. bucket, was installed at the Wabigon mine, Buhl, Minn., 
where the Marion 300-E is working; and in 1925, a Bucyrus 80-B revolv- 
ing electric, caterpillar traction shovel with 2}4-yd. bucket was installed 
at the Richmond mine, Palmer, Mich. In 1926, two Bucyrus 120-B 
revolving electric, caterpillar traction shovels with 4-yd. bucket, were 
installed at the Susquehanna mine, Hibbing, Minn. These three instal- 
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lations were the first of their type and size, using direct-current 

_ in the Lake Superior district. 

-In 1927, one more of the 120-B types was installed at tid saass 
- hanna mine and in 1928, one of the same type at the New Mesabi Chief 
mine, Keewatin, Minn., followed by another in 1929. Since the first. 
purchase of the 120-B reer shovels in 1926 by our company, a number 
of this size, both Bucyrus and Marion makes, have been purchased 
and installed on the Mesabi by other companies. In the same time, 
only one or two steam shovels have been installed, and it is fair, therefore, 
to state that Mesabi open-pit operators are fully “sold” to the use of 
electric shovels, with caterpillar traction, preferably revolving type, 
using 4 to 5 cu. yd. bucket, for general use in heavy service. Over 
20 revolving or semirevolving electric shovels have been placed in service 
on the Mesabi Range during the past year, seven of them using dippers 
of 5 cu. yd. capacity. 


STANDARD-GAGE ELEctTRIc LOCOMOTIVES IN OPEN-PIT MINING 


In 1924, the first installation of standard-gage electric locomotives 
in open-pit mining in this country was made at the Wabigon mine, 
Buhl, Minn. The equipment installation at this property consists of 
the following: 

Electric Shovels——One Marion 300-E and one Bucyrus model 50-B. 
Both machines are equipped with direct-current motors operated from 
motor-generator sets. In the model 300-E, the control is full Ward 
Leonard, and in the 50-B it is partly rheostatic. The power supply is 
carried at 2200 volts, three phase, 60 cycles, on a pole line into the pit, 
and conveyed to the shovels by means of flexible cables. 

Electric Locomotives.—These consist of three 60-ton General Electric 
swivel-truck type, designed to operate at 600 volts direct current with a 
capacity to haul a train of 340 tons (including locomotive) up a tangent. 
track of 3 per cent. grade at 7144 miles per hour. Each locomotive is 
equipped with an air-operated pantagraph sliding-bow collector mounted 
on the cab roof for use on main tracks, and with two air-operated side- 
arm collectors mounted on either side for use with side trolley wire on 
loading and dump tracks. 

Trolley-wire System.—After much study and discussion it was decided 
to use an overhead trolley wire system at 600 volts direct current, 
which was adopted on account of first. cost, freedom from obstruction 
in the case of derailments, also from obstruction in the case of stripping 
spill on tracks in the construction of stripping dumps, greater flexibility 
and general safety as compared to the third-rail system. On main 
tracks and ore yards, the trolley wire is suspended over the center 
of the track at a height of 22 ft. above the rail. On temporary 
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Py tracks in the ore pit, and also on the stripping and lean-ore dumps, 
_ which are continually being shifted, the trolley wire is mounted at the 


side of the tracks at a distance of 10 ft. from the center of the track 
and 15 ft. above the top of the rail, the current being taken therefrom 
by two side-arm collectors, each mounted on either side of the top of 
the cab, the wire being suspended from portable supports, easy to move 
about the operation as required. 

The power supply in the substation is three-phase, 60-cycle, 22,000 
volts. This is purchased from the Minnesota Power and Light Co. 
A bank of three single-phase transformers steps down the incoming 
voltage to 2200 volts for the use of the shovels, and six transformers 
in two banks step down the incoming voltage to 445 volts for the syn- 
chronous converters, which supply 600 volts, direct current, to the 
trolley haulage system. 


ForMATION AT Mersasr Cuier MINE 


Our experience obtained from this installation has been so satisfac- 
tory that during 1928-29 we made a similar installation at the Mesabi 
Chief mine, Keewatin, Minn., which is the second fully electrified open- 
pit mine on the Mesabi Range. About one-half of the tonnage that will 
be shipped from this property is direct shipping merchantable ore, and 
about one-half is wash ore concentrates. 

To produce the wash ore concentrates, a new type of screening plant 
and an improved washing plant have been built, with a capacity up to 
380 tons crude per hour, or about 300,000 tons concentrates, single 
shift, per season. The proposed pit area, roughly rectangular in shape, 
contains about 75 acres. The surface overburden averages about 30 
to 40 ft. deep. Underlying this are four alternating layers of merchant- 
able ore and paint rock, each averaging 10 to 15 ft. thick, and overlying 
wash ore material about 40 ft. thick. The whole mass of the ore forma- 
tion dips to the southeast about 8°. 

In the northwest corner of the pit area, the surface material, consist- 
ing of sand, gravel and clay, directly overlies the wash ore, and as one 
progresses southward walking on top of the ore formation after the 
stripping has been removed, one crosses in succession the thin, north 
feather edges of each of the four ore and paint rock layers which lie above 
the wash ore layer. This rather unusual stratification in the ore forma- 
tion made it necessary to start stripping on the north and west*sides, 
the ore cuts following in like manner, so that the shovels work in a north- 
east-southwest direction and obtain cleanest possible separation between 
the various layers with minimum degradation, due to mixing of paint 
rock and good ore, whose value would be destroyed if mixed, and with 
resulting maximum tonnage recovery. 
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Much study was given to rm benefits fone ae 
draglines instead of shovels, with the idea of mining out clean a a tho 
cut of the crude wash ore in the northwest portion of the property — } 
where it directly underlay the surface overburden, and then back-casting 
the paint rock layers, rather than to haul this material 1)4 miles from the — “ 
pit and stockpile it separately for use if it should ever become of value. 
It was finally decided, however, that the best balanced operation— 
that is, the one that would give the lowest unit costs in this particular 
operation—would be obtained by using the 120-B caterpillar traction — 
electric shovel and 4 cu. yd. bucket. Much study was given also to 
the type of electric locomotive to be used. Because dirt stripping, 
paint rock capping, direct shipping ore, and wash ore to be concentrated, 
to be moved annually from the pit after the year 1929, would amount 
to only 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons in an eight to nine-month operating 
season, and the haul to dumps, ore yards and washing plant respectively 
would average only 2 miles on 1 to 2 per cent. track grades against the 4 
load. Furthermore, the cost of electric current is comparatively high, 
and by adopting comparatively light locomotives and trains, we could 
keep down peak loads, which was essential. Serious consideration 
was given to the idea of having manufacturers build a motorized dump 
car of large capacity to be used as a locomotive, hooked up to ordinary 
dump cars. To move the direct shipping merchantable ore from the 
pit to the shipping ore yards, this motorized car would have to be loaded 
to give it necessary weight and traction to haul standard railway cars 
loaded with shipping ore out of the pit; this step seemed a little too radi- 
cal to the pit operators, and finally electric locomotives of regular type 
were purchased. The suggestion has been successfully worked out in 
cars of smaller capacity at the Susquehanna operation at Hibbing 
during the past year, but the next electric locomotive purchased prob- 
ably will be a motorized dump car. 
The pit equipment finally decided on and put to use at the Mesabi 
Chief consists of the following: 


Electric Shovels 


One Bucyrus model 225-B, 90-ft. boom, 8 cu. yd. dipper, full revolving 
type, and two Bucyrus model 120-B, 32-ft. boom, 4 cu. yd. dipper, 
caterpillar traction, full revolving type. All machines are equipped 
with direct-current motors operated from motor-generator sets and having 
Ward-Leonard control. 

Power supply is carried at 2200 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles on pole 
lines in the pit and conveyed to the shovels by means of flexible cables. 

During the past two years, the model 225-B shovel has been loading 
stripping overburden, the train of empty cars standing on the top of 


the 
on top of the ore formation and loading from this position directly into 


4 


bank on the natural surface of the ground and the shovel standing 


the train standing above. In this manner, the haul up track grades 


out of the pit, usually incurred in stripping orebodies, has been eliminated. 


This shovel is now working as a dragline equipment with 5-yd. bucket 
and overcasting dirt from within the pit to an overcast pile as far from 
the pit as the dragline can reach. When this cut is completed, the 
dragline will go around the pile and overcast again. This second over- 
casting of the pile will be well without the final pit limits. After the 
overcasting of the pile is completed, the dragline will dragline again 
from within the pit and up to the final pit limits, casting this dirt against 
the first overcast pile. Next fall when this work is completed, this 
machine will be removed from the property and all work to be done at the 
property will thereafter be done with the two Bucyrus 120-B machines. 


Electric Locomotives 


Four 60-ton General Electric, eight-wheel double-swivel, truck- 
type electric locomotives are used (Fig. 1), equipped with four type HM- 


Fig. 1.—60-TON ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE WITH SIDE-ARM COLLECTORS AT POINT OF 
TRANSITION FROM ONE SIDE TO THE OTHER. 


This occurs when locomotive is going from permanent to temporary trolley lines, 
both in the pit and on the stripping dumps. 


833 165-hp. 600-volt, direct-current, traction motors and 7° helical 
gears, giving a continuous tractive effort of 7400 lb. at 1414 miles per 
hour, 1 hr. rating; 27,200 lb. tractive effort at 8.8 miles per hour. The 
wheel base is 14 ft. 10 in. as compared with 18 ft. 3 in. on the 
Wabigon locomotive. 
Each locomotive is equipped with type M, two-speed control arranged 


' for 10 points series parallel and 8 points parallel operation of motors. 


Standard Westinghouse combined automatic and straight air-brake 
equipment is used, with the air compressor mounted in the cab. All 
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the cab. rr single control eat is ‘fitted i in each cite as: 8 
in the Wabigon proved that double stations are unnecessary | 
to the first cost of the locomotive. Standard short-shank locomotive- f 
type couplers have been adopted, as being equally satisfactory and lower 
in first cost than the long-sharik type used formerly. ie Je 

At the Wabigon mine, standard catenary overhead trolley wire 
construction was used on the main approach tracks and ore yards with — 
the side-arm trolley system in the pit proper and on stripping dumps. 
Experience at the Wabigon demonstrated that the side-arm system is 
satisfactory for all purposes and cheaper to install than the overhead; - 
consequently, at the Mesabi Chief mine, the entire trolley system was 
laid out for side-arm collection (Fig. 1), using 600 volts, direct current, 
and the trolley wire placed 10 ft. from center of track and 15 ft. normal 
height above the-rail as formerly. The wire is carried from brackets 
on poles in all permanent track work and from portable supports 
where track is temporary, such as in the pit or strippingdumps. Two 
side-arm collectors are mounted on each locomotive cab, one on each side. q 
These are of an improved design, being constructed in the form of a 
pantagraph so that the collector shoe always remains in a horizontal 
position. They are operated by compressed air through valves located 
in the cab. 


Electric Substation 


Power for the operation of the electric haulage system is furnished 
from a substation approximately in the center of gravity of the electric 
load. This substation maintains one six-phase, 500-kw., 600-volt 
direct-current synchronous converter with partial automatic switching 
equipment, including automatic reclosing breakers on the direct-current 
feeders. There are two banks of transformers, one supplying the syn- 
chronous converter and the other a 2200-volt circuit for electric shovels. 
Three-phase, 60-cycle, 22,000-volt power is supplied to the mine by the 
Minnesota Power and Light Company. 


Dump Cars 


The rolling stock comprises 16 air-dump side-pivot drop-door cars 
of 30 cu. yd. capacity build by the Differential Steel Car Co. (Fig. 2), 
containing all improvements incorporated in the most up-to-date dump 
car designed. These cars are used to handle overburden during 
stripping operations and also haul paint rock from the pit to stockpiles 
near the washing plant, and crude wash ore from the pit to the washing 
plant. A Bucyrus heavy-type spreader is used on the dumps and a 
Nordberg track shifter for throwing tracks and general utility work. 
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Screening Plant 


The new screening plant built at the washing plant is of original 
design, differing from other installations of the same nature on the 
Mesabi Range. This plant was built by the Link Belt Co. of Chicago. 
Crude wash material is hauled from the pit to this screening plant in 
30-cu. yd. air-dump cars and dumped from the trestle extending over 
the screening plant on to fixed grizzly bars, inclined at 40° and spaced 
to give 414-in. clear openings (Fig. 3). These bars have a screening 
area of 216 sq. ft. and resemble the sloping sides of two ore pockets. 
By the use of two spreaders, placed to one side and immediately below 
track, the entirescreened area of the barsis made effective. The material 


Fic. 3.—SCREENING AND WASHING PLANT AT MeEsaABI CHIEF MINE. 


falling from the car on to the spreaders forcibly collides with material 
falling directly on to the side and center bars, which results in a rolling 
as well as a sliding action, in the mass. This tends to break up large 
chunks and free adhering fines. Oversized material is discharged from 
the fixed grizzly bars on to two sets of shaking bars (Fig. 4) inclined at 
an angle of 19°, also spaced to give 414-in. clear openings. Each set 
of shakers consists of two units moved in opposite directions by suitable 
eccentric drives with heavy flywheel, and this opposing action tends to 
prevent any swaying action in the structure. ‘The upper set of shakers 
has an area of 61 sq. ft. and the lower 47, making a combined screen 
area of 216 sq. ft. The lower sets are installed with head ends 2 ft. 6 in. 
under discharge of upper sets. This drop from the upper to the lower 
sets in connection with the opposing movement of the bars imparts a 
rolling action to the chunks, which further tends to free any fines adhering 
to them. Both the fixed and shaking bars are made of manganese steel 
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and designed with a special tapering cross-section to eliminate clogging of 
material. The fixed bars have a depth of 10 in. and-the shaking bars 
8 in. Undersized material discharging through both fixed and shaking 
bars drops into a combined pocket of 200 ton capacity, while the over- 
size discharges into 20-cu. yd. air-dump cars for removal to the waste 
dump. Three Link Belt, heavy duty-apron feeders, each driven by sepa- 
rate motor, draw the material from the pocket and discharge it on to a 
link 30-in. horizontal conveyor, which in turn discharges on to a Link 
Belt 30° inclined belt conveyor running up to the top of the washing plant. 


Fig. 4.—SHAKING-SCREEN DISCHARGE, 


All troughing and idlers on both conveyor belts are of the Link Belt 
antifriction type, equipped with Timken roller bearings. ‘The flow sheet 
is shown in Fig. 5. 


Washing Plant 


In the washing plant (flow sheet, Fig. 5), the material is discharged 
from the conveyor belt to an Allis-Chalmers conical revolving screen, 
52 by 87 in. by 14 ft. 6 in. long, having 114-in. perforations. Oversize 
from screen passes over a 36-in. picking belt to a 4-ft. Symons cone 
crusher. Crusher discharge and undersize from screen go to a 16 by 30- 
ft. Dorr-Davis washer. 

The rakes on the Dorr machine discharge directly into the shipping 
pocket, and oversize from Dorr trommel is carried to pocket by 24-in. 
Link-Belt belt conveyor. 
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A Dorr bowl classifier, 22 ft. dia. with 4-ft. rakes, is b 
to treat the overflow water from the Dorr washer, and the fir 
will be carried to pocket on the 24-in. belt conveyor handling Dorr: trent, 
mel product. 

All motors in the washing and screening plants operate at 440 Biss 
with the exception of that driving the Symons crusher, which is operated 
at 2200 volts. The motors are remote-controlled through push-button — 
stations using magnetic control with time limit acceleration and thermal — 
overload protection; the controls are mounted in steel cabinets and cir- 
cuits run in conduit. 
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Fig. 5.—FLOW SHEET OF SCREENING AND WASHING PLANT AT’ MESABI CHIEF MINE. 


The controls are electrically interlocked so that if any motor stops all 
apparatus ahead of this machine is automatically shut down, thus 
preventing the feeding of material into the unit that is out of commission. 
Apparatus behind the machine shut down continues to operate. When 
starting, the machines at the end must be started first, and the others in 
progression towards the head of the plant. Herringbone gear, or worm 
gear reducers are used throughout the plant. 

A transformer station is adjacent to the washing plant, which is 
supplied from a 22,000-volt line running from the main substation at the 
mine. Thus the plant load is incorporated with the remainder of the 
mine load, and the diversity of the two is used to advantage. 

This installation differs from the ordinary Mesabi Range washing 
plant in that the Dorr-Davis washer and the Dorr bow] classifier take 
the place of log washers, turbos and tables. This installation will do 
more than the old type of installation did, and at less cost, particularly 
labor, six men being required per shift, as compared to about. double 
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_ this number per shift in the old type of mill of the same capacity, including 
__ the two men required to look after the concentrate loading and dropping 
__ by gravity loaded cars from concentrate pockets to storage yards. 


SUSQUEHANNA MINE 


The Susquehanna open-pit mine, near Hibbing, Minn., covers about 

75 acres in area. Average depth of surface stripping prior to the opening 
J in 1913 was about 125 ft. deep and of ore within the pit limits, 250 to 
4 300 ft. deep. Prior to Jan. 1, 1926, when The M. A. Hanna Co. of 
__ Cleveland took over the operation of the property for the Republic 
e Iron and Steel Co., Inland Steel Co., and its own interest, the total sur- 
face stripping removed amounted to 10,360,000 cu. yd., rock stripping 
; 830,000 cu. yd., and all ore shipped 8,590,000 tons. Since then, there 
has been removed 629,000 cu. yd. surface, 1,360,000 cu. yd. rock and 
; 2,272,000 tons of ore shipped. The bottom of the pit is now down 320 ft.; 
4 during the past season, ore was hauled by steam locomotives from the 
__ bottom of the pit to ore-storage yard on top of the ground, over approxi- 
mately 2 miles of 4 per cent. grade. Continuing deeper with the same 
operation meant steadily mounting costs. 
4 When our company took over the property we largely equipped 
temporarily with spare equipment from our other mines, as we realized 
that at the end of three or four years, we would have to change mining 
methods and equipment also. That equipment consisted of the follow- 
ing: 

Usrep EQUIPMENT: 

1 model 36 Marion revolving caterpillar traction steam shovel. 
2 model 70 Osgood steam shovels. 
1 model 85 Bucyrus. 
5 six-wheel switcher-type 60-ton Lima steam locomotives, 11 ft. 
wheel base. 
3 six-wheel switcher-type 60-ton Baldwin locomotives, 11 ft. 
wheel base. 
16 Western air-dump cars, 12 cu. yd. capacity. 
18 Kilbourne and Jacobs air-dump cars, 20 cu. yd. capacity. 
New EqQuiIPMENT: 
5 Differential dump cars, 24 cu. yd. capacity. 
2 Bucyrus 120-B revolving electric shovels, caterpillar traction. 

In an endeavor to produce from 500,000 to 1,000,000 tons of ore annu- 
ally in a seven months’ open shipping season, and to keep future costs at 
a minimum, not only proper mining and handling of heavy tonnage of 
open-pit ore remaining were involved but also proper drainage and con- 
trol of a heavy water problem. The latter required a radical change in 
the operating plan, which had been put into effect this past season. 
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ca 
The ordinary milling system of sinking shaft, driving he 
out under the pit area, and putting in upraises to surface of 
which to mill down the ore to haulage level, could not be adopt 
for various reasons. 


Shaft and Tunnels ee 


A five-compartment shaft has been sunk in surface and rock 150 ft. 


south of the south side of the pit, to a depth of 350 ft. This contains two 


skips, one cage, one counterweight and oneladderroad. The first haulage 


tunnel put to use this past season was driven ata depthof290ft. Another 
is being driven 60 ft. lower for drainage purposes now and later will be 
used for second haulage level. A third haulage level will be driven 60 ft. 
lower for drainage, and will finally be used as the bottom haulage level. 
Ore then left below this level will be hauled up grade to a point where 
the tunnel enters the rock side wall of the pit. The incoming water at 
that time will be taken care of by sinking secondary shafts with drifts 
tapping the deepest parts of the orebody and installing deep-well 
centrifugal pumps. 

The haulage levels are driven from the shaft to the pit, mostly through 
rock formation on a +0.5 per cent. grade, running away from the shaft. 
From the point where these levels break out into the side wall of the pit, it 
is planned to operate on not to exceed 3 per cent: grade on the main 
haulage track. With an interval of only 60 ft. between the levels and a 
pit over 14 mile long, the great bulk of the ore will be moved on much 
easier grades than 3 per cent. 

When the ore level between two haulage levels has been lowered to a 
point somewhat over halfway between these two levels, a thorough cut 
will be made from the bottom of the pit to intercept the lower level, 
and a considerable tonnage of ore between the haulage levels can then be 


dropped by gravity to the lower level rather than hauled up grade to 
reach the higher level. 


Pumping Equipment 


Pumping equipment previous to this past season consisted of two 
2000 g.p.m. De Laval centrifugal pumps each direct connected to a 
250-hp. 2200-volt slip-ring motor. This plant is at the bottom of a 
drainage shaft 316 ft. deep. The shaft has a steel headframe sufficiently 
high and strong to handle all rock materials excavated from pump shaft 
and pump rooms and handle all heavy pump machinery. In sinking 
the new hoisting shaft below the level of the existing pump station, two 
2500 g.p.m. Layne Bowler deep-well centrifugal pumps were installed 
in the new shaft and the discharge from these pumps was connected 
directly into the suctions of the horizontal centrifugal pumps in the old 
pump station. The pipe line between the two sets of pumps was laid 
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Fin a 600-ft. santel ree the old pump station and the hoisting shaft 
and a concrete dam was built, containing the water pipes cast in solidly 


and equipped with a quickly operated bulkhead door. The motors of 


; the deep-well pumps are 20 ft. above the top of the connecting tunnel for 
_ protection in case of heavy runs of water, and the water ends are 50 ft. 
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below the bottom of the drainage tunnel from the pit. If more water 
runs into the shaft from the pit than the pumps can handle, the door in 
the dam-can be closed and the shaft and pit bottom can be allowed to 


fill up to a depth of many feet while the pumping plant continues to 


operate. When the third tunnel is completed the water ends of the deep- 
well pumps will be lowered to a point 50 ft. below the bottom of the tunnel, 
leaving the motors in their present position. This arrangement with 
this type of pump eliminates the necessity of pump stations at each level. 

After completion of stripping operation in 1931 incident to widening 
out the upper portions of the pit, all of the old steam locomotive and 
haulage equipment will be removed from the pit and only the following 
equipment will be utilized in the pit operation: 

3 Bucyrus 120-B full revolving caterpillar traction electric shovels, 
32-ft. booms, dippers of 4 cu. yd. water level capacity, similar to the two 
now in use at the Mesabi Chief. 

4 motorized locomotive cars. 

25 trailer cars of 414 cu. yd. water level capacity; all steal construction; 
six to be operated in a train with each of the four motorized loco- 
motive cars. 

In selecting the loading haulage and hoisting equipment, it was 
decided to use the dipper capacity of the shovels as a unit; 7. e., 4 cu. yd. 
level full. The new haulage cars described below hold 41% cu. yd. level 
full, and the two hoisting skips each hold one carload. 

The standard railroad-type cars formerly loaded and hauled out of 
the pit were replaced during the past season by the following specially 
designed equipment to handle ore from open pit to shaft. 

All of the new haulage equipment is designed for standard gage tracks, 
4ft.8lgin. It was built by the Differential Steel Car Co. and embodies 
new features which are incorporated in this installation for the first time in 
mining practice (Fig. 6). The motorized locomotive car with its train of 
six trailer cars compared to standard locomotive and seven trailer cars of 
equal capacity gives not only a saving in weight but reduced rolling 
friction because of one car less to handle. The saving in weight is due 
to the fact that when the train is empty the locomotive car is about 8 tons 
lighter than the empty train. When the locomotive car is loaded with 
ore, the additional weight will enable it to handle the loaded train 
properly. In other words, the ballast in this type of locomotive consists 
of useful load and the dead weight of one car is eliminated from each 
train. The locomotive car (Fig. 7) shows a reduction over the ordinary 
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type of train of 18 per cent. in weight when light and 10 per cent. when 
loaded. This means a considerable direct saving in power consumption. 
The locomotive car has down-folding doors, hinged to the car body on 
the bottom, and can be dumped either way with a single air cylinder 
trunnioned over the center of the car body and mounted on a heavy 
frame. At one end of the car body is the engineer’s cab and at the other 
end a dummy cab. The car as a whole is of compact design, to enable 
the use of a tunnel of minimum size. In the engineer’s cab are mounted 


Fic. 6.—NEW LOCOMOTIVE CAR HAULAGE SYSTEM. 
_ Latest type full revolving electric shovel, caterpillar traction, 4-yd. bucket; also 
air-controlled 4-yd. dirt cars and new locomotive car developed for this kind of 
operation. 


controllers, control contactors, straight and automatic air-brake valves, 
side-arm collector operating valves, sanding valves and compressor gover- 
nor. Inthe dummy cab at the other end of the car are the air compressor 
and reservoirs. The height of the cab is 7 ft., or approximately the same 
as the top of the car body. Thelocomotive cars are fitted with four 33-in. 
dia. steel wheels mounted outside the frame, Timken bearings on the 
axles, with a wheel base of 11 ft., enabling the use of extremely sharp 
track curvature within narrow areas in the pit. All wheels are air-braked 
and automatic couplers are provided. All parts of the locomotive car 
are accessible because the brake cylinders and triple valves are mounted 
on the outside of the frames. Motors and resistor can be readily inspected 
or repaired when the car body is in a dumping position. Electric equip- 
ment was furnished by the General Electric Co., and consists of two type 
HM-840, 95-hp., 600-volt traction motors, single and magnetic control 
for each car; also one type CP-130 50-cu. ft., 600-volt air compressor 
complete with control and brake valves, gage panels, and so forth. 
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Each locomotive car is equipped with two side-arm current collectors, 
one mounted on either side of the engineer’s cab, air-operated and con- 
trolled by valves mounted conveniently to the engineer. These col- 
lectors are designed to serve a double purpose; namely, to collect current 
' in the pit where the trolley wire is installed 8 ft. from the center of the 
track, and 8 ft. 6 in. above the top of the rails, and also in the tunnel 
where the trolley wire is installed 2 ft. from the center of the track and 
8 ft. 6 in. above the top of the rails. To accomplish this, each arm is 
attached to a pivot mechanism, which can be rotated 180° by a rack 
and pinion motion operated by an air cylinder. A manually operated 
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Fic. 7.—NEW HAULAGE CARS OF 4 YD. CAPACITY AND NEW LOCOMOTIVE CAR. 


stop is provided, however, which prevents the pivot from moving through 
more than 90°. When the arm is in the “‘off”’ position, it is parallel with 
the track, and the rack in mid-position with the pivot against the stop. 
For operation in the pit after air is admitted to the cylinder, the arm can 
only swing outboard to a position at right angles. For operation in the 
tunnel the stop is disengaged, and when air is admitted the arm swings 
inboard to a position at right angles. Therefore both arms can be swung 
outboard at the same time, but only one at a time can be swung inboard, 
depending on which stop the engineer disengages. A suitable cam deyice 
depresses the collector arm when rotating and springs hold it against the 
trolley wire when in running position. 


Haulage Cars 


The trailer cars (Fig. 7) have bodies of the same design as the locomo- 
tive cars and are air-dumped with similar mechanism. The frames have 
four 20-in. dia. wheels with Timken bearings in the hubs. Air brakes 


first of these larger cars put into use in the Lake Superior district 
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are fitted to all the wheels and the cars are equipped 
couplers. These cars are heavily built and follow closely the ge 
design of the larger cars built by the Differential Steel Car Co. 


the five 24-yd. cars installed at this same property. The use of standard- — 
gage tracks and air-dump cars underground has been adopted, for its 
marked advantage in capacity and safety in operation at the speeds neces- 
sary to handle so large a quantity of material in so short a time. 

The haulage equipment operates on 600-volt direct current taken 
from a 300-kw. six-phase synchronous converter. The converter and — 
its control apparatus is in the engine house near the collar of the shaft. — 
The haulage feeder panel is provided with automatic reclosing features. 
The converter is protected with induction overload relays, and induction 
phase balance relay, bearing temperature relays, a ground protective 
relay and a high-speed circuit Dieek to protect the converter 
from flashover. 

The underground shaft station is arranged so that two cars can be 
dumped at a time into a suitable pocket for loading the skips and a run- 
around track is provided so that trains can be rapidly unloaded and 
dispatched back to the pit. 


Headframe and Surface Layout to Handle Four Grades of Ore 


Four separate grades of material have to be handled from shaft, 
so the headframe and pockets are designed to meet this condition. The 
track layout necessary to handle the heavy daily production from the 
pit required four lines of parallel tracks, two on either side of the shaft 
to hold the empty cars above the shaft and the unloaded cars below. 
A fifth parallel track is used as a run-around by the railroad to run empty 
cars in above the shaft and on to a tail track and then back-switch in 
over ladder track to each of the four other tracks. All of the tracks are 
on a 1.3 per cent. grade past the shaft, so that empty cars may be dropped 
by gravity to a point under the loading pockets and then dropped again 
by gravity down into the storage yard after loading. This track arrange- 
ment requires that the pockets shall be in a line at right angles with the 
track system, one pocket being over each track. Both skips discharge 
into a common hopper, which has a single outlet discharge into a transfer 
car that runs on a track laid directly over the four pockets and is used to 
distribute the four kinds of material to the different pockets. This 
transfer car is operated by a main and tail rope-haulage system, driven 
by a 7}4-hp. motor, which with its control panel is located in a small 
separate room built especially for this purpose in the headframe, and on 
a level with the loading platform, which is at sufficient height above the 
ground, to be used later, when open-pit mining ceases, for a level for 
stockpiling underground ores hoisted in the winter time. The move- 


ment of transfer car from the hopper to any given pocket is controlled 


_ by the hoisting engineer through a system of selective push buttons and 


en se 


the car is returned automatically to the loading position under the hopper. 


_ No attendant is required in the headframe to distribute the material, as 
the skiptender in the shaft station underground signals the grade of 
_ material direct to the hoisting engineer, who in turn dispatches the 


material to the car pocket, after it has been dumped into the transfer 


car. The signal system thus used consists of a small panel mounted at 
_ the underground shaft station, on which are installed four jack receptacles. 


Each jack receptacle controls a small light on the hoist operator’s panel. 
When a certain grade of material is to be hoisted, the skiptender inserts 
the jack plug in the receptacle corresponding to the grade of material in 
the skip. This flashes the proper indicating light on the hoist operator’s 
panel. Immediately below each indicating light on this panel there is a 
jack receptacle, which in turn controls selector relays on the motor 
control panel in the transfer car. After the skiptender has made his 


signal and rung up the skip, the hoist operator inserts his jack plug in the 


receptacle below the light indicating the grade of material, thus setting 


up the selector relay and establishing proper control and sequence to 


move the transfer car to the proper pocket for this particular material. 
After dumping the skip into the transfer car, the hoist operator presses 
a start button which energizes a master relay and puts the car into motion. 
The transfer car then moves to the proper pocket, where a limit switch 
stops it. As soon as the car stops, a timing relay is energized, which 
after a 10-sec. delay, during which the car has dumped, reverses the motor 
and returns the car to the shaft hopper, where a second limit switch 
stopsit. When the car is under the hopper at the shaft a green indicating 
light burns on the hoist operator’s panel, showing that the car is in a 
position to receive ore. When the car is away from the shaft hopper, the 
green light does not burn. The tripping cams at the two pockets remote 
from the shaft are stationary and the tripping cams at the two pockets 
adjacent to the shaft are pivoted so that when depressed they allow the 
car to move to the outside pockets without moving the load. When the 
selector relays are set for the pockets adjacent to the shaft, solenoid 
valves are energized and admit air to cylinders which raise the cams into 
position to trip. The selector relays thus control the limit switch and 
trip cam operation. The time of the car cycle from the shaft to the 
farthest pocket and return, including dumping time, is about 20 sec. 
faster than the time of the skip from underground station pocket to the 
surface dump. Fig. 8 shows the equipment described. 

The headframe transfer car is novel in design; it somewhat resembles 
a clam-shell bucket, mounted on a heavy frame with four 20-in. dia. 
wheels, fitted with Timken bearings in the hubs. Each half swings on 
trunnions which are so located that when the car is empty the center of 
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gravity of each half of the car body is outside the trunnion cen er, 
causing the two halves to remain closed. When loaded, this same ‘on- 
dition prevails. When the trip mechanism operates, it tends to open 
the two valves by rotating them about their trunnion, thus changing the 4 
location of the center of gravity, throwing it inside the trunnion points; 4 
the load itself then opens the lips, spilling the ore through the car bottom. _ 
Two pockets on one side of the shaft are used for Bessemer and non-— 
Bessemer ore, while the two pockets on the other side of the shaft are — 
used for screened ore and the rock screened out of the ore, respectively. 
A shaking screen is provided over the screened ore pocket, so arranged 
that the undersize falls directly into the pocket and the oversize dis- 
charges into the rock pocket. ; 
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Fig. 8.—HEADFRAME AND HOIST HOUSE. 'TRANSFER CAR IN DUMPING POSITION ABOVE 
ORE POCKET OVER SHAFT TRACK. 


The ore hoist, designed to handle one 8-ton skip per minute, consists 
of a cylindroconical type of drum, driven through herringbone gears by a 
500-hp., 360-r.p.m., 2200-volt slip-ring induction motor. Two skips of 
8 tons capacity are hoisted in balance, using 144-in. rope. The cage 
hoist for handling men and materials is driven through herringbone gears 
by 150-hp., 2200-volt slip-ring motor. These hoists were built by the 
Ottumwa Iron Works and the motor and controls by the General Electric 
Co. The controls are full magnetic and use time limit acceleration. 
Skips and head sheaves were built by the Lake Shore Engine Works. 

Power for the entire operation of this property is purchased from the 
Minnesota Power and Light Co. at 22,000 volts, three-phase, 60 cycles, 
and is stepped down to 2200 volts at the mining company’s trans- 
former station. 


ae — » <n, 
DISCUSSION 


As mining operations progress to deeper levels i in some of the other 


open-pit ore properties on the Mesabi Range, which are so limited in area 
that haulage tracks of reasonable length and grades can not be utilized 


_ because of increased costs, it is probable that installations similar to that 
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recently put in at the Susquehanna property will be made, providing the 
open-pit tonnage remaining is great enough to justify the capital 
expense involved. 


DISCUSSION 


C. F. Jackson, Washington, D. C.—I had the privilege of working with Mr. 
Hunner for five years. I am familiar with some of the earlier developments of the 
company; and I also worked for five years with R. S. Walker, who is consulting engi- 


_neer to the company, and who is rather a genius as regards electric equipment. He 


has been a pioneer, and while I was not directly connected with the development of 
this electrical equipment, I was in quite frequent contact with it through Mr. Walker. 
I know he had a great deal to do with the development of the electric shovel, in 
cooperation with the manufacturers of electric equipment, and the engineers of the 


- Bucyrus and Marion companies. 


At the Susquehanna pit, one of the especial reasons for not employing the usual 
method was that a number of rock inclusions occur rather irregularly through the ore- 
body, and all that material would have to be milled down and screened later on. 
With the present method the rock and ore can be kept separate. Another reason was 
that large chunks of ore often cause the raises to plug where the milling method 
is used. 


E. Motpenks, Windsor, N. 8—What was the reason for changing from a 4-yd. 
shovel to a 5-yd. shovel? It is a rather radical change, from 120-B type to 175-B 
type. The two machines vary considerably in size, weight and mobility. 


G. §. Ricz, Washington D. C.—In visiting a deep brown-coal pit near Cologne, 
Germany, I was interested in the latest developments of transportation: the use of a 
cogwheel electrically driven locomotive to haul a train of large cars out of the pit. In 
the pit the trains were hauled by electric trolley locomotives. Tracks were standard 
gage; arrangements for shifting the car tracks were made mechanically by running a 
special car with vertical rollers; the hangers for the trolley wires were bolted directly 
on cross stringers, which ran under each track, so that track and trolley were shifted 
together. ‘This pit is one of the largest in depth, size and capacity in the world. It 
has a capacity of about 24,000 tons per 24 hours. 


H. A. Coy, Mascot, Tenn.—I was interested in the headframe design and the use 
of transfer car. What conditions were involved that made this method of distribut- 
ing ore from skip to railroad car desirable? 


E. E. Hunner.—In answer to Mr. Moldenke’s query the users of the 5-yd. shovel 
say that although it is considerably heavier than the 4-yd. shovel it is practically as 
portable—that is, it will go almost anywhere a 4-yd. shovel will go—and is much more 
heavily powered and therefore much quicker on the swing. It can load faster than 
the smaller shovel because of the greater quickness on the swing and the greater 
capacity of bucket. The engineers of the principal user in this field advise me that 
they are inclined to believe that this is the coming shovel for operating in large ore- 
bodies and when the tonnage requirements are high, even taking into account the 
considerable difference in purchase price. 
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screen fines. a | 
I would add to Mr. Jackson’s remarks that still another 
old-fashioned milling system—that is, of milling iron ore 
off this ore from the chutes and tramming through ea Aan haulage 
that the Susquehanna ore is sticky and the ore would hang up in the chute 
really would have given even more trouble than trying to mill the rock that h 
of. Dumping two or three cars through the underground station shaft pock ; 
not give the difficulty there would be in milling large quantities of ore through a 
hole which might be as much as 60 ft. deep, using the vertical sCisseats that exist 
between the present haulage levels. “9 
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3 Protective Measures against Gas Hazards at United 
, : Verde Mine 


By Oscar A. Guansmr,* Jerome, Ariz. 


(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


TuE United Verde Copper Company’s mine is at Jerome, Ariz. The 


re orebodies are of the schist replacement type, the main sulfide mass being 
a large lens-shaped body approximately 7 acres in cross-sectional area. 


In general, the mineralization is found along the iron schist contact, with 
the orebodies extending about 1000 ft. along this contact and varying 
from a few feet to 250 ft. in width. Three types of ore are mined; schist 
porphyry and the so-called “heavy” or “massive sulfide” ore. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. of the total tonnage mined at present is of the latter 
class. A representative analysis of this ore indicates 42 to 46 per 
cent. sulfur. 


Because of the high sulfur content, blasting in this ore is an extremely 


hazardous operation. Not only does it endanger the lives of men who 
may be in the mine at blasting time but it also becomes a potential fire 
menace when timber is in close proximity to shots being fired in these 


_ massive sulfides. The origin of the fires of 38 years ago, embers of 


which are glowing to this day, may perhaps be attributed to dust explo- 
sions due to blasting in the massive sulfides of those early square- 
set stopes. 


Dust EXPLosions 


Dust explosions in coal mines are a common source of mine disasters. 
That such explosions may be of common occurrence in metal mines is 
not generally known, but it is known that metal-mine dust will explode 
and such explosions have been investigated by the U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
at the Pittsburgh Experiment Station. Samples of ‘‘heavy sulfide” ore 
from the United Verde mine were used in the tests. After studying 
the results of the tests it was concluded! that: 

1. Dust explosions were initiated in sulfide ore dust in the gallery 
with a charge of as low as 75 g. of 60 per cent. gelatin dynamite. 

2. The exploding dust generated considerable pressure. 


* Safety and Ventilation Engineer, United Verde Copper Co. 


1. D. Gardner and E. Stein: Explosibility of Sulphide Dust in Metal Mines. 


U. S. Bur. Mines Rept. of Investigations No. 2863 (1928). 
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3. Ignitions were obtained v 
a. 60 per cent. ammonia dynamite 
b. Permissible gelatin dynamite, 
c. FFF black blasting powder, 
d. 60 per cent. gelatin dynamite, 
e. An ammonia nitrate permissible. Ae 
4. There was no ‘‘zone of doubt” as to whether ignition did or did a 
not occur. The dust ignited strongly or not at all. ae :, 
5. The atmosphere contained as much as 2.46 per cent. SO2_ gas 
after an explosion of sulfide dust in the gallery. The amount of magnetic ‘ 
particles in the dust deposited on the gallery surfaces showed that over — 
90 per cent. of the particles that had been raised into the exploding cloud 
had entered into the burning reaction. 7 
6. It took a larger charge of the is TIS gelatin than of the 60 4 
per cent. gelatin to ignite the dust. 


CONDITIONS CAUSING EXPLOSIONS 


Exactly what transpires at the face when an explosion occurs is not 
known, of course. The sulfide ores are extremely hard and tough, and 
require a relatively heavy charge of explosive. The ore breaks with 
sharp edges and is heavy, both attributes having a tendency to create 
dust to a greater degree than with common ores. Furthermore, because 
of its greater weight the dust settles quickly, thus accumulating in 
close proximity to the working face. The first few shots to “go off” | 
charge the atmosphere with their own dust and stir up the dust that has 
accumulated during the shift. Finally some shot with considerable 
flame ignites this suspended dust and an explosion occurs. 

The explosions are always local. They do not propagate and are 
not of sufficient violence to cause destruction. “The gas seems to hang 
together and to move in a body. It is not easily scattered and dispelled 
into the air current. It has the appearance of a dense white cloud, 
and usually fills the entire mine opening. 
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DANGEROUS GAS 


That the gas is generated in dangerous concentrations is a fact. 
On several occasions fatalities have occurred when men have tried to 
fight their way through it. Samples of gases were taken in a heavy 
sulfide drift 15 min. after blasting and were analyzed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines.? The analyses indicated 0.09 per cent. SO. and 0.07 per cent. 
H,8. A concentration of 0.05 per cent. of SO, is dangerous to persons 
exposed longer than 30 min., while a concentration of 0.06 per cent. 


*? EK. D. Gardner, G. W. Jones and J. D. Sullivan: Gases from Blasting in Heavy 
Sulphides. U.S. Bur. Mines Rept. of Investigations No. 2739 (1926). 


: “efforts were made to eliminate the cause. 


he 


‘unc onsciousness within 2 min. endl death within 


- In order to protect life and property against this ever-present menace, 
Experiments along this 


. line were not entirely successful. Permissible explosives were tried 
without success, as is also indicated by the Bureau of Mines experiments. 
_ Thoroughly wetting down the walls 4nd muck pile before loading and a 
_ conscientious effort at tamping have reduced the number of dust explo- 
_ sions to some extent, but not entirely; however, it is believed that the 
a fire hazard is considerably reduced by these precautions. So far it has 


been customary to use dry tamping previously loaded into paper tamping 


~ bags. Wet tamping will be tried soon, and it is believed that the wet 


clay will prove superior in every respect to the screened dry clay, which 
is now used. 

While these efforts have had a tendency to reduce the hazard, they 
have not eliminated it. Other means for greater safety had to be found. 
It was decided to do all blasting under greater regulation and to so 
control the ventilating air currents that with reasonable care men would 
find a clear passage to the shaft. 


REGULATING THE BLASTING 


All heavy blasting is confined to the end of the shift and heavy 
blasting in the “massive sulfides” is confined to the end of the afternoon 
shift. Only block hole blasting is permitted during the lunch hour. 
These regulations assure a clear atmosphere throughout the day, and 
since the shifts change on the surface, sufficient time elapses between 
the blasting at the end of the day shift and the beginning of the afternoon 
shift for the air currents to sweep the mine free of all powder smoke. 
The graveyard shift is small, consisting chiefly of timber ‘‘rustlers,”’ 
who can easily avoid any local gas condition. Gases are seldom found 
in the mine when these men go to work; only occasionally is even a 
trace detected. 


TaBLe 1.—Blasting Schedule 


Spitting Time 
Levels 
Day Shift Afternoon Shift 
3:15 p. m. 11:40 p. m. 800 to 2100 incl. 
On signals 
3:20-3:30 p. m. 11:45-11:55 p. m. 2250 
3:35-3:45 p. m. 12:00-12710 a. m. 2400 
3:50-4:00 p. m. 12:15-12:25 a. m. 2550 
3:50 12:20 2700-3000 
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A blasting schedule for different sections of the mine and for individual 
levels has been established. To increase the safety factor, a system of 
electric blasting signals is in operation from the 2100-ft. level down- 
wards (Fig. 1). r 

The blasting above the 2100-ft. level is all done at one time. This 
is possible because of the class of ore mined, the location of the stopes 
with respect to other workings above and the direction of the flow of air. 
Below the 2100-ft. level the workings are somewhat more concentrated, 
more mining is done in the massive sulfides and the flow of any split of 
air is through several working places. 


Fia. 1.—ELECTRIC BLASTING SIGNAL, SHOWING PULL SWITCH, LIGHTS AND HORN, 


Beginning with the 2100-ft. level and going downward, the levels are 
connected by electric signal lines with pull switches and lights on each 
level. At blasting time the shift boss on the 2100-ft. level sends out 
word to blast. He stations himself at the blasting signal and checks 
his men out as they pass him on their way to the station. When all 
have been checked out past this point he flashes the clearance signal 
to.the 2250-ft. level. The shift boss there receives and returns the signal. 
This clears the boss on the 2100-ft. level and he goes to the station. 
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i again, as eae Blasting signals at present are used down to the 
4 - -2550-ft. level and soon will be extended to the 2700-ft. level. 


Table 1 
- gives some idea of the time required to carry out a blasting operation 
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Fig. 2.—Puan or 2100-FrT. LEVEL 


The actual loss of time at the working face is not great, as approximately 
the same time interval is required to transport the men to their particular 
level when going on shift 


VENTILATION 
The safety of this system of blasting by electric signals is absolutely 
dependent on an ascending air current 


It can readily be seen what 
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would happen if one or more raises were downcast; the fumes from 
the blasting on the level above would come down into the stopes where 
men were spitting their shots and probably would trap them there. 
The air current must be so distributed and controlled that its move- 
ment will be upward. 

Air splits, which were described in an earlier paper,’ have aided 
materially in maintaining an ascending air column. It should be under- 
stood that all levels are supplied with fresh air (see Table 2) but that 
certain split levels or gathering levels for return air are so arranged that 


Fig. 3.—DETAILS OF FRESH-AIR BY-PASS AND OVERCAST. 


the gathering of the return air and its passage into the main return is 
separated from the fresh air, which might have to be admitted to the level 
by means of bulkheads, overeasts or doors, as the case may demand. 


Fia. 4.—CoNCRETE RAISE COVER WITH ONE DOOR OPEN. 


A sketch plan of the 2100-ft. level is presented in Fig. 2. This is the 
lowest gathering level in the mine for vitiated or return air. Practically 


30, A, Glaeser: Ventilation at the United Verde Mine. Trans. A. I. M. E. (1929) 114. 
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on pee: heh ielow ins 2100-ft. (see Table 2) 
| return of this level. At the same time fresh 


ane “The foals room, Siete ere to his on the return-air side, is 
iar a“ by fresh air that is oso into the magazine through a 16-in. 


In order to force the return air to leave the workings on this level, 


z it was necessary to effect a seal somewhere between the 2100 and the 
- 1950-ft. levels. A 30-ft. floor pillar was left in place on the 1950-ft. - 
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Fig. 5.—RAISsE COVER, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF DOORS AND SUPPORTS. 


level. All raises that were carried through to the 1950-ft. level have 
been covered by iron doors placed in reenforced concrete collars (Figs. 
4 and 5). The floor pillars act as supporting pillars, and with the iron 
doors in place form a horizontal fire break as well as serving as an air 
stopping. ‘The cover doors of the raise are kept closed at all times, which 
assures positive control of the ascending air column on the 2100-ft. 
level. It further assures a constant supply of fresh air to the levels 
above, uncontaminated by smoke, gases or vitiated air from the 


levels below. 


SAFETY CHAMBERS 


Some years ago gas chambers were necessary for the safety of mine 
employees, but recently their importance has not been so pronounced. 


The present method 
over the air current 


> 
Peon on each fs ‘inte rere men i retre. 
and feel safe as long as the compressed-air lines are intact. | 
The safety chambers are in dead ends of drifts. A standai 
mine door is installed as far from the face as space outside of the c 
will permit. The chamber is supplied with electric light, water ; 
compressed-air lines. A sign on the door instructs men to close the door 
and turn on the compressed air. Valves controlling both air and water 
are inside the chamber. The escaping compressed ai air builds up sufficient | 


SAFETY CHAMBER: 
in CASE oF GAS 
CLose Doon AND 
Turn On THe Air. 
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Fia. 6.—SareTy CHAMBER DOOR, SHOWING PIPE ARRANGEMENT. 


’ pressure within the chamber to keep out all gases under normal con- 
ditions. As an additional precaution, a l-in. perforated air line is 
fastened on the outside of the door frame along the sides and top (Fig. 6). 
The pipe is placed so that the perforations will direct the air diagonally 
across the door opening. It is assumed that this flow of air will not only 
aid in keeping gases from the door but will tend to dilute any approaching 
gas. ‘This pipe is connected to the compressed-air line inside the safety 
chamber. The flow of compressed air through it is controlled by a 
separate valve. 

Signs at various points on the level indicate the direction to the nearest 
safety chamber, and a green light is placed at the drift intersections 
leading to the chambers so that men can readily locate them. 

Safety chambers should also be useful if men are trapped by a fire. 
They have never been needed for this purpose in the United Verde mine, 
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4 eAfoty pike: for Bs ena two different sections of the mine, to assure, 


as far as possible, a continuous supply. 


FirE WatTCcHMEN 


The United Verde mine is patrolled by fire watchmen who have no 


_ other duties. They are given a definite beat to cover. Stations have 
been established where they leave a card on which is written the date, 


time, condition of that particular district, and their initials. These 
cards are picked up several times a week and filed away. The watchmen 
are required to report to the Safety Department daily. 


REsuutts oF Sarety MEASURES 


Blasting signals were installed in August, 1926, and a definite system 
of ventilation has been established since that time. Rigid adherence to 
blasting regulations and constant attention to ventilation are the con- 
tributing factors largely responsible for the fact that there has been no 
recurrence of gas accidents since August of 1926. 


DISCUSSION 
R. 8S. Lewis, Salt Lake City (written discussion).—The explosiveness of finely 


‘pulverized sulfides, as mentioned in Mr. Glaeser’s paper, serves to emphasize the 
p 


fact that many dusts are potential sources of dangerous explosions when they are dry 
and finely pulverized. The danger from fine bituminous coal dust is well known, but 
disastrous explosions have been caused by dust from grain, soap, glue, sugar, starch, 
fertilizer, powdered milk, spice, bark, sulfur, rubber, cocoa and cork. Metallic 
dusts, such as aluminum and magnesium, have also caused explosions. It would 
seem that with the exception of inert dusts, like rock dust, almost any industrial dust 
may cause an explosion provided the dust is fine enough and becomes mixed with the 
proper amount of air and is then brought in contact with a source of heat sufficient 
to raise the dust to the ignition point. Anthracite dust prevents the making of a 
general statement that all carbonaceous dusts are explosive, since it is not normally 
explosive. 

Several years ago, when visiting a coal mine where something like 1,000,000 cu. 
ft. of methane was given off daily from the coal, one of the striking featates of the 
mining operation noted by the writer was the care taken to prevent an explosion. 
The safety organization was keenly alert to the danger, and no explosion has occurred 
at that mine. The safety measures described by Mr. Glaeser show a successful effort 
made by one metal-mining company to minimize its gas hazards. Many of the 
dangers of mining can be handled effectively by an efficient safety organization. 


unseen hesee! The 1 men 
and now cooperate readily in ; 
inspected before they enter the mine, such inspectio eunbene 


mine, and saying that the recent Osletona earlaeiag is said to 
by smoking. 


were found on some of ahe men. i‘. 


B. F. Titzson expressed the opinion that legislation or inspection in such 1 


men. Success depends on their cooperation and spirit of fair play, his men now be 
thoroughly sold on the idea. 


D. Harrineron admitted that it is a hard nut to crack, and cited the case. of ae = 
Colorado explosion prior to which the men had been searched on going into the mine 
but after which matches and cigarettes were found in the shoes of one of the men. ~ 


C. T. pu Rex, Washington, D. C., in support of Mr. Tillson’s positionof depending __ 
on the sportsmanship of the men, said that he felt that one of the gassiest minesin _ 
the United States is one of the safest because of a spirit of cooperation which has been _ 
engendered among the men. r 
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AD eVELoHEnt and Installation of the Hawkesworth 
Detachable Bit* 


By Cuauncey L. Berrien,t Burrs, Mont. 


Tue Hawkesworth detachable drill steel shank and bit were invented 


= by A. L. Hawkesworth, while he was a mechanical foreman for the 
_ Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at Butte, Mont. Mr. Hawkesworth died 


- on June 16, 1925, at the time that his invention was practically a proved 


success. The first application for patents was made by him in November, 


- 1918, and the bit is now being manufactured under patents issued in 


1922 and 1923. 

The credit for its development in the early stages belongs to A. L. 
Hawkesworth, Roy 8. Alley, Harry A. Gallwey, E. J. Bowman and 
various Officials of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Later improve- 
ments, manufacturing problems and the direct usage in the mines were 
originated and perfected by the mechanical department under C. D. 


Woodward, E. R. Borcherdt, head of the Rock Drill Equipment Depart- - 


ment, Robert EK. Kelly of the Mechanical Department, and various 
operating department heads of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. The 


~ author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of these officials in the 


preparation of this paper. 


CoMPARISON or Costs Usine Recuiar Dritt Stern AND DETACHABLE 
DRILL STEEL 


In 1922 production was satisfactory and sufficient enough to warrant 
a complete installation in an operating mine. The study and tests 


were made at the Badger State mine, the production of which averaged 


1200 tons of ore per day. E.R. Borcherdt, head of the rock drill equip- 
ment department, was in direct charge of the trials, installation, operating 
problems and records during the entire period, and still continues in 
that position. 

This mine is a typical Butte mine, operated through a standard four- 
compartment shaft, served by a double drum hoist and an auxiliary hoist. 
The texture of the ground and ore has all the variations from soft to very 


hard granite and sulfide ore with production from levels between the 


* Presented at Meeting of American Mining Congress, Spokane, Wash., October, 
1929. 
+ General Superintendent of Mines, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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per on of ariel ‘were squa 
26 per cent. raises. The min 
and aside from hoisting ore it also tr 
filling from development. Like all Butte mines, it was kept 
capacity of the operating equipment of the mine. : 
Any mine operator knows that a direct comparison of rood 
steel with detachable steel would not suffice to determine the saving en 
sible, but that many other factors must be considered. It was first neces 
sary to obtain accurate costs of all kinds for regular drill steel. Few ae as 
on the cost of regular steel were available, so that extensive time studies 
of the various steps in its use had to be undertaken. These considered | te 
the costs of the following factors: “ily 


~ A 


Equipment Cost igs 


Cost per piece of steel delivered at the mine. 
Average weight per steel. 

Cost per pound. 

Cost of fabrication per piece of steel. 

Average number of pieces of steel in service at mine. 
Total cost of average steel equipment. 


Operating Costs 


Distribution.—Cost of complete cycles from shop to mine and return 
to shop. This considered: (1) hoisting and shaft maintenance; (2) 
hoisting and lowering cost; (8) time of miners in transporting steel 
from station to working place; (4) nippers’ time in handling sharp and — 
dull steel in mine. 

Sharpening Drill Steel—Labor and supply cost. Labor costs 
included: Sharpening, tempering, reshanking, cleaning plugged steel, 
straightening bent steel, loading truck for transportation to shaft, delays. 
Maintenance costs included: Compressed air, coke, lubricating oil, 
quenching oil, water, sharpener repair, die and dolly upkeep, fur- 
nace upkeep. 

Replacement Steel Costs——The costs of fabrication of new regular 
drill steel and of sharpening dull steel were based on accurate time 
studies over extended periods. Amounts of steel in service at a mine 
were determined by inventories of the number of pieces and weights. 
Losses and replacements were also determined from these inventories. 
But by far the most difficult determination was that of distribution cost. 
Time studies of the distribution of steel to each individual working place 
in the mine required weeks of observation by engineers. A volume could 
be written covering the details of these observations and results. 


P it e , necessary oe remove “e 
om the ne and stall detachable equipment 


_ throughout. This equipment consisted of shanks, bits, knock-off blocks — 
and carriers, which will be described later. After a lapse of time to— 
permit the miners to become familiar with the use of the detachable bit 
_and to permit the working out of distribution practices, a year’s observa- 
_ tion of costs was begun. 


This involved the determination of the following factors: 


Installation Cost 


Cost per shank delivered at mine. . 
Average number of shanks required to equip mine. 
Total cost of average shank equipment. ; 
Cost of average bit. 

Average number of bits required on hand. 

Total cost of average bit equipment. 

Cost of knock-off blocks. 

Average number of knock-off blocks required. 
Total cost of average knock-off block equipment. 
Cost of average carrier. 

Average number of carriers required. 

Total cost of carrier equipment. 

Grand total of detachable equipment required. 


Operating Costs 
Bit cost. 
Shank repair cost. 
Shank replacement cost. 
Knock-off block replacement cost. 
Carrier replacement cost. 
Distribution cost. 


These data were obtained from time studies and accurate records of 
material used. The detailed records are not presented in this paper 
because they are so voluminous and could not be used directly by other 
operators for comparative purposes. At the conclusion of the paper 
there is given a comparison of costs between regular and detachable 
drill steel resulting from an all mines installation. 

With the complete costs of one year’s operation of one mine for both 
regular and detachable steel at hand it was now possible to make a definite 
comparison of the credits and debits to each type and also to determine 
what manufacturing costs must be met to justify the installation of 
the detachable bit. 


The continuous peep ep of 85 — acm for one ye 
into 39 stopes, 24 sills and 22 raises, required an average in 
of 4020 pieces of regular drill steel averaging 15.29 lb. each, or a 


- ae 
61,479 lb. Quarter octagon hollow drill steel of 1 in. dia. was used for ; 


both stopers and drifters. During this period there were 148,642 pieces 
of drill steel sharpened, each piece averaging 15.293 lb., making the total 
weight of sharp steel handled 2,275,182 lb. annie this amount for 
weight of drill steel handled gives a grand total of 4,546,364 pounds. 


For the same amount of work done, adjusted to cubic footage exca- — 


vated and number of working places, the following weight of detachable 
equipment was required to be handled: 9228 damaged shanks, 8975 
repaired shanks and 1223 new replacement shanks, or a total weight of 
291,112 pounds. To this is added a total weight of 586,074 lb. of bits 
and carriers taken in and out of the mine by miners or a grand total of 
877,186 lb. of detachable equipment requiring transportation in and out of 
the mine. This amount is but 19.294 per cent. of the weight of regular 
drill steel required to be handled. When distribution of shanks only is 
considered, the weight requiring handling is but 6.403 per cent. of the 
weight of regular steel. This difference in quantities requiring dis- 
tribution is, of course, one of the principal attributes which can be 
capitalized. The value of this reduction depends entirely on conditions 
and will vary in each installation. The maximum advantage is obtained 
in difficultly accessible working places; the mimimum in easily accessible 
places, such as drifts, where a large number of regular steel can be brought 
in on a truck, 


Installation Comparison 


Installation of 802 shanks divided into 228 starters, 211 seconds, 
199 thirds, 131 fourths and 38 fifths, averaging 18 lb. each, or a total 
of 14,436 lb., was required to replace 61,479 pounds of regular drill steel. 
This is but 23 per cent. of the weight of the 4020 pieces of regular steel 
required for the same work. 


Comparison of Drilling Efficiency 


Comparison of excavation per regular steel sharpened and per detach- 
able bit dulled, in each case over a period of one year at the Badger 
State mine, was found to be as follows: regular steel, 30.03 cu. ft.; detach- 
able bit, 25.63 cu. feet. 
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This eee F eavstine: per detachable bit is “not indicative of 
eae decreased drilling capacity, but is rather due to failure of the 


_ miners to utilize full drilling capacity of the bit. In other words, on 


account of the greater labor involved in getting a regular steel to the 
drilling face, the miner will actually use a regular steel to greater dullness 
even though it be inefficient to do so. The labor entailed in changing 
a bit is so small that rather than use a bit to a point of gage loss, where 


a possibilities of sticking the steel exist, he will not take a chance on using 
a bit a second, third or fourth time. As a matter of fact, we do not 


recommend using a bit to a point of extreme dullness, on account of the 
greater vibrational and torsional strains set up in the shank. Vibration 
is largely absorbed as long as the cutting edges penetrate the rock which 
absorbs the blow. ‘There is a large variation in cubic feet excavated per 
regular steel at various mines of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
ranging from 20 to 80, depending on local ground conditions. While an 
actual comparison of drilling speed with the detachable and the regular 
results in slightly higher speed with the regular, no AspAReaniay difference 


can be noticed in over-all drilling speed. 


Comparison of Replacement Steel 


Considerable variation exists in the amount of regular and detachable 
steel required for replacement. This is dependent on types of mining 
prosecuted and on types of steel used. For example: At the Badger 
State mine, where 1-in. quarter octagon steel was used for both drifting 
and stoping, 94.019 lb. of regular drill steel per working day was required 
for replacement. At the Bell-Diamond mine, by later trials, ‘where 
1-in. quarter octagon steel was used for stoping and 1}4-in. round steel 
for drifting, the daily replacement required was 138.78 Ib. On a basis 
of excavation per pound of steel consumed, the Badger State excavated 
153 cu. ft. per pound of steel as against 91 cu. ft. per pound of steel con- 
sumed at the Bell-Diamond. Replacement of regular steel is largely 
necessitated by loss in the working places, while replacement of detach- 


~able shanks is necessitated by breakage or damage. ‘The loss of regular 


steel is high on account of the large number of steels involved and break- 
age is low on account of steel being lost before the fatigue limit of the 
steel is reached. On the other hand,"actual loss of detachable shanks is 
reduced because of the small number of shanks required in each working 
place, and breakage is increased by the increased duty of each shank. 
To further illustrate this point, we determined that the cycle of use of 
each regular steel was such that it was drilled with but once in each period 


of installation shanks for the operation in one mine for one 


tO Ci 
alias annie so the areca footage excavé 
an index. The relation of the weight of replacement shanks t 


approximately 1.5, or, in a mine requiring 1000 installation shanks, 1500 © 
replacement shanks would be required in a year’s operation of that 
mine. The consumption of drill steel for replacement of detachable 
shanks varies from 50 to 80 per cent. of the amount pcan for the 
replacement of regular steel. 


MateriaL Requirep FoR DeTacHaBLE INSTALLATION 


The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., has standardized on 1-in. quarter _ 
octagon drill steel for all stopes, drifts and raises, except for sinking 
and plugging. The advantages of the use of standard section for stoping, 
drifting, and raising are: (1) convenience of interchangeability; (2) 
simplifies distribution; (3) requires less stock; (4) reduces loss; (5) 
lighter weight—easier to handle and less weight per shank. 


TaBLE 1.—Shanks Used 


Stopes 
Section used—1-in. qtr., oct., 0.90 ¢................000- Raises > 
Drifts—XC r 
: Sinking 
Th 
%6-in { hOxs,. a5 Shera Weeds SEE ee Sere { Plone 
Length of Shanks 
1a, Quarter Octagon? 1-In. Hexagon 
e 
Maximum, Minimum, Approx. Vor FEwNE, 5 For Sinking 
Inches Inches Weight, Lb. Tathese ’ > 
Starters....... 38-34 34-30 + 1055 36 Same as 1-in. 
Seconds....... 56-52 52-48 15 54 - quarter octa- 
FIRE S Seen 74-70 70-66 19.5 gon, changes, 
POUCHES... oc. - 92-88 88-84 24 18 in. 
Fifths. eae eel ELO=106: 106-102 28.5 


 2-in. tolerance in length over and under standards. 
> Starter upset for No. 4 bit; second upset for No. 5 bit. 


Shank Upsets 


The contact surface between bit and shank must naturally vary as 
the bits decrease in size in order to allow for clearance. At present the 
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. starter bits are 1% in.; 


lee in.; for fou th bits, 154¢ in.; and for fifth — .: 


Bits 


Four-point double-taper cross bits are used, 5° to 14°. Horizontal 


ao taper of tongue is 0.75 in. per foot of included angle, and, vertical taper 


of tongue and grooves, 3°. Angular taper of tongue is 14°. Starter, 17< 
in.; second, 134 in.; third, 15 in.; fourth, 114 in.; and fifth, "13¢ in. 
Bit size limits are not held closely on account of excess grinding 
required. Bit gages and shank lengths vary slightly at the different 
mines. If a bit can be cleaned up by removing }¥¢ in. dia. it is passed. 


Bit Carriers 


Welded carriers of No. 12 gage sheet steel are made up in either four 
or five compartments, depending on number of bits used. Several 


Fic, 1.—STANDARD CARRIERS AND KNOCK-OFF BLOCK. 
a and 6, carriers, c, knock-off block. 


different types have been used and discarded in favor of the present 
carrier, holding 20 bits. In early tests bits were drilled to permit them 


to be strung on wires. 


Knock-off Blocks 


Blocks for knocking bits on and off have been improved from time 
to time. The first block consisted of a flat, round iron casting, raised 
in the center to support the shank when driving the bit on or off. Later 
improvements were the addition of a hood to reduce losses by retaining 
the bit when it was detached from the shank, and the addition of a 
shoulder to support the bit to permit its removal by a blow on the shank. 
Driving a bit on a shank with an ax is ruinous to the poll, so that it was 
necessary to develop a tool which has a less damaging effect on the ax 
and which will insure a better seat between the bit and the shank. 
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ToeMers to house reserve shanks are required on ¢ eack 


invent iRighiieeats 


‘The Ghigmmae fu of amounts of equipment required or copes 
x efficient operation of various classes of working places was made from 
periodical inventories of material in use in the mine under observation. 
- For example, a mine having 80 working places, divided into 39 
stopes, 20 sills, and 21 raises, requires not only shanks in actual a . 
ae use in these places but also a stock of replacement shanks on each | Se 
working level. In addition, a reserve stock must be maintained in the 
surface bit house to take care of increases in working places and to pro- 
vide for the time cycle required for repair of damaged shanks. It has 
been determined that the number of shanks required for each stope and 
/ each sill are the same and that each raise requires three times this number. 
Considering a stope or sill working place as one unit and a raise three 

units, we have: 


i. 


; a eee 
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: 39 stoped. ss. ssh ennc 8 Ohuede lt Le eee 39 units 4 
20 ‘sill sigess cinta ase eee eae eee eee 20 units : 
21 PaISeS': 5.5.3.5: c°eai ¢ eakaiassie te hie a isea ee eee ee _ 683 units 
Ue) Ecc: a ie eh i ek eRe el 122 total units 


The average number of shanks for efficient operation of these 80 — 
working places was found to be as follows: 


Sharbers. . 0.6%, 15h aiiaoa® sala ene 228, or 1.88 per unit 

Seconds... 2 «254, apostle go meee ge eee 211, or 1.74 per unit 

A olin: (PMI OMEMSEE A iu.ic st oh! oh So aes 199, or 1.64 per unit 

Fourths iio. cas os et cen One sean eee 131, or 1.08 per unit 

Fifths jsicaessteuhe oa SOO bake, akan ee ee 33, or 0.33 per unit 
Total. (5 .:5.0:5.4/. i abi ET ap hoate cane Aen 802 


An average of 1.5 bit carriers and 1.2 knock-off blocks were required 
per working place. 


ConcLusIons OF Banger State Mine Trst 


The general results and cost comparisons derived from this fully- 
equipped mine test, after one year of operating with the detachable bit, 


noted in th first et of this artiale antl the present plant production 
capacity had been reached. Throughout the period from 1922 to 1929, 


é the details of manufacture and usage were improved step by step. 


Reliable data were obtained throughout this period, but space is not 


: sufficient to record all such information and experience. At the conclu- 


sion of this paper, however, will be found a record of operating results 


obtained with detachable drill steel in 1928 and up to Aug. 1, 1929, at all 
mines, over which period the methods of manufacturing, repairing and 


general operating service were fairly well standardized. 


. GENERAL Metuops oF SERVICE 
Installation Procedure 


After determining the number of working places, the proper number of 
shanks and knock-off blocks are bundled together and taken into the 
working place by the nippers. One level, or one shift boss’s beat, is 
completely equipped before the equipment of another beat is begun. The 
following day, carriers containing proper number of bits are issued to 
miners working in these places. This procedure is followed until the 
mine is completely equipped and all regular drill steel is removed. 

On the day preceding installation, the foreman, assistant foreman, 
shift bosses and nippers are assembled and given instructions in the use 
of the bit. 'The importance of precautions to be observed and the routine 
to be followed is stressed, for upon these men the successful operation 
of the bit depends. 


Operating Practice at Mines 


Strict control of detachable equipment and control of the actual use 
of this equipment is essential, so that routine of handling and use in each 
mine had to be standardized. 

All carriers are numbered and contain various sizes and quantities 
of bits required for one shift of drilling under various conditions. They 
are issued to the miners by the bit-house attendant at the beginning of 
the shift. The miner gives his contract number so that a record of the 
issue of the carrier and the number of bits issued can be made. The 
number of carriers and the number of bits required is determined by 
the miner. Raisemen will require more than one carrier containing the 
maximum number of bits, while a stope miner will perhaps require only a 
single carrier containing a minimum number of bits. All carriers are 
required to be returned to the bit house at the end of the shift, at which 


Hid) carrier is refilled. ae ig n 
in the mine and to supply : a — of the 
ual contracts. oe 

When a miner breaks or damages a shank he is peditted a) e 
this shank for a new one, obtained from the underground locke 
level. This practice is necessary to check the loss or extravagant use ra 
of shanks. It is the duty of the nipper to maintain the stock of new or — 
repaired shanks in underground lockers and to return damaged ones to. ~ 

the surface bit house. The bit-house attendant inspects these shanks _ 
and records repairs necessary on their return to the shop. Each day the 
shop is advised of the number and size of the shanks to be returned for 
repair so that an equivalent number of repaired shanks are delivered 
to the mine when the damaged shanks are collected. This plan insures 
control of supply of shanks to eliminate surplus and shortage. When 
the number of working places is increased, additional shanks are supplied. 
Daily deliveries of sharp bits and return of dull bits for regrinding — 
are made. 
Bit requirements vary with each installation, as does the consumption 
of sizes. Theoretically, only new starter bits would be required. These 
. starters would be dulled and reground to seconds, which in turn would 
7 be dulled and reground to thirds, fourths, and fifths. However, actual 
records show this not to be the case. In the use of 1000 bits, the per- 
centage of sizes used is shown in Table 2. 
A surplus of third, fourth, and fifth bits results when operation is 
. confined to one mine. However, with several mines operating under 
various drilling conditions, it is possible to reduce this surplus by the 
allocation of various bit sizes. For example: Several mines use second 
bits on starter shanks, third bits on second shanks, ete., and all mines 
use fourth and fifth bits on hexagon steel for plugging. The upset on 
the shank limits the size of the bit possible to use, and it may prove prac- 
ticable to use smaller upsets to permit the use of third bits on special ” 
starter shanks in the mines in softer ground. Experiments are being 
carried on with shanks to endeavor to decrease the size of upsets from 4 
to 2. If this proves successful the use of 17<-in. starter bits may be 
eliminated and all bits may be made up from the smaller section of 
cruciform steel. 

Loss of bits is largely dependent on the supervision by the shift boss. 
Some losses can not be eliminated as bits will occasionally be lost in the 
hole or will fall into chutes where they can not be recovered. Some of 
these bits are picked up later by the magnets at the concentrator. How- 
ever, some miners are careless and fail to drive the bit on the shank 
properly, so that it is likely to come off in collaring a hole. It is believed 
that the greatest percentage of loss is caused by the miner failing to 
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2 Tasty 2.—Records & Uae oy 1000 Bits 


Firsts, SEconps, Turrps, Fourrss, Firrus, Toran 
NumserR Noumser NumsprR NuMBER NuMBER NuMBER 


> amis aon BS oo soko 0 Get 288.932 293.659 241.663 140.144 35.602 1000 .000 


p Ue: Patcten— tee O Re Ree ae ee 23.370 22.840 24,136 18.425 3.515 92.286 
Returned to surface......... 265.562 270.819 . 217.527 121.719 32.087 907.714 
MIAMACCD ocr cccte sss scoes 4.765 4.884 4.214 2.513 -957 17.333 
Returned for regrinding.... . 260.797 265.935 213.313 — 119.206 31.130 890.381 
RETURNED FOR REGRINDING 
Firsts to SEconps Sreconps To THIRDS THIRDS TO FourTHS Fourtus to Firrus 
96.445 98.902 | 97.802 100. 
Firsts to Turrps SEconps To FourtTus THIRDS TO FiIrTus 
3.554 1.098 2.198 
Resvutts oF REGRINDING 
Firsts SEconps THIRDS Fourtus Firtus Toran 
Seiepnsis 251.527 9.270 2.920 4.689 


Gir He. — Ape tos 263.015 208.624 119.206 
SeOnoe 251.527 272.285 211.544 123.895 


Consumption... 6 ac sca 288.932 293.659 241.663 140.144 35.602 1000, 000 
Eixcessreground bites. 0.2. 5 Ses see. nas cteinus 30,622 71.400 88.293 
New bits to purchase....... 288.932 42.132 


New, 30 to 40 per cent.; reground, 60 to 70 per cent. 


PLANT Stock 


When a mine is equipped with Hawkesworth detachable steel all 
shanks are standard length, starters 3 ft. 2 in., seconds 4 ft. 8 in., thirds 
6 ft. 2 in., fourths 7 ft. 8 in., and fifths 9 ft. 2 in. As the shanks are 
damaged in operation they are returned to the Hawkesworth drill shop 
for repairs. 

In the repair process many shanks are cut to a shorter length than 
the standard. This has made the sets irregular in length and has caused 
a great deal of trouble to the miners in drilling their round of holes, 
therefore some mines have changed from a standard length shank to a 
special length shank, starters 2 ft. 10 in., seconds 4 ft. 4 in., thirds 5 ft. 
10 in., fourths 7 ft. 4 in., and fifths 8 ft. 10 in. At present six mines are 
using standard length shanks and five mines are using special length 
shanks. 

Before the damaged shanks are returned to the Hawkesworth drill 
shop they are grouped into standard lengths and special lengths. The 
shanks of special length are painted with a color assigned that mine. The 
standard lengths are returned to the mine and the special length shanks 
are placed in the plant stock warehouse and are sold to other mines, 
credit being given to the mines selling the shanks, 
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THE HAWKESWORTH DETACHABLE BIT 


150 


e phenainy A iaitthge or space about 10 by 14 ft. 


—_ De fad | rm e. en lie a a >. 


Res 


with a bench where carriers are refilled with bits. 


Bee Ss used as a storeroom for shanks, bits, and carriers. It is also equipped 


the Hawkesworth plant are made there, miners receive and return 
carriers of bits, and nippers receive repaired and ee eran shanks and 
return damaged shanks there. 
Preferably the bit house is located between the shaft and the dry and 


where the plant truck can easily make deliveries. 


A window or half door 


with a wide ledge serves for miners receiving and returning carriers. 


sizes; starters, seconds, etc. 
upon which the carriers are kept in numerical order. 
_ of the room is placed the carrier reloading bench. 
age bins for sharp and dull bits by sizes. 


_ New and repaired shanks are stored vertically in a partitioned rack by 
Close to the issuing window are shelves - 


In about the center 
It has two sets of stor- 
The top set of bins are for 


sharp bits and the lower bins are provided with a chute at the back for 


emptying the dull bits into cans to be returned to the plant.’ 


SOWND oo oR oo Ne 


. Bits—Hoskins 


A sheet- 


DESCRIPTION OF Fi4@. 2. 


. Brick, clay and oil supply room. 


Turbo compressor, Spencer Turbine 


é 34-in. Viking fuel oil pump, with 15- 
tank. 


in. dia. X 5-ft. 


. Fuel oil tank—1014-ft. dia. X 18 ft. 


long. 
Whiting Corp. 24 X 36-in. 
“A” tumbler. 
Shank measuring table. 
Oxweld cutting machine. 
Shank straightener. © 


style 


. Shank grinder. 
. Bits—Westinghouse type H-75 elec- 


tric annealing furnace, 75 kw. 
“PR-263” electric 
annealing furnace, 43 kw. 


. Control equipment. 

. Bit bins. 

. Inspection table. : 
. Bit bins—capacity of each, 5000 bits. 
. Bit miller. 

. Office 

. 16-in. “Lodge & Shipley lathe. 

. 16-in. Sidney M. T. Co. lathe. 

. Grinder. 

. Bench and vise. 

. Shaper, Whip Machine Tool Co, 

. Vertical miller, Taylor & Fenn Co. 

. Universal grinder, Cincinnati Milling 


Machine Co. 


. Universal miller, Brown & Sharpe 


Co. 
‘ Mandrel stand. 


. Cutter grinder, Pratt & Whitney Co. 
. Drill 


press, Rockford Drilling 


Machine Co. 


. 50-hp. Westinghouse motor. 
. Shank-drilling machines, 

. Shank miller, 

. Holder block. 

. Bit bin. 

. Bit grinder. 


Bit bins. 


. Traying table. 
. 38. Bit hardening,{ Westinghouse 


type J, 22-kw. electric furnaces 
es lead pots; 38, salt pots). 
0. Cold water tanks. 


3 1 Boiling water tanks. 

. Control equipment. 

. 45. Die furnaces. 

. Die oil tank. 

. Drawing furnace. 

. Lime bins. 

. Shank furnaces. 

. Quenching oil tank. 

. Ajax shank forging machine. 

. Bit trimmer press, Toledo Machine 


Tool Co. 


. Bit furnace. 

. Ajax bit forging machine. 

. Bit reheating furnace. 

. Shank cleanmg machine. 

5 J eeu oil cooler, Griscom Russell 


Co., typ 
114-in. Jae quenching oil pump. 


Deliveries to and from — 


te = 


Bits are Aen into eal ce of t 
in the carriers provided for this pur 
channel-shaped sheet metal welded to a base, with a channel-ah: 
attached by a hole in each end of the handle, upon which it can slide 
(Fig. 1). The tubular handle is hinged at each end of the carrier and is _ 
so shaped as to allow the cover, which just overlaps the Ra ; 
to be raised so that the handle and cover turn out of the way to give 
access to the compartments. Four-compartment or five-compartment 
carriers are used, depending on the number of shank lengths used. If 
four changes of steel are required in drilling, four sizes of bits are required. 
Four bits of each size are put into the carriers. A four-compartment _ 
(16-bit) carrier weighs 15 lb., and a five (20 bits) 1714 lb. Each carrier 
is numbered by braizing one end and stamping. . 
The bit carriers are issued to miners by the bit-house man, who 
; records each carrier number and the contract number of the place to 
, which it is going. All carriers are returned at the end of each shift. As 
each carrier is refilled for the next shift, the number of bits lost, damaged, 
and dulled are recorded against its previous issue. Sharp bits are taken 
from the plant to the bit house, and dull bits to the plant by the plant : 

truck. These are recorded on the delivery forms. 
: Shanks are taken into and out of the mine by the nippers. Each 
> day all damaged shanks are hoisted, inspected, and bits removed by 
bit-house attendant, and sent to the plant. The following day these 
or a like number of shanks are returned to the mine. Replacement and 
surplus shanks are stored in the bit house and on the larger underground 

stations. 

The bit-house attendant starts to work at 10 a.m. He fills carriers 
orders materials, keeps bit and shank records, signs for deliveries ana 
takes monthly inventories of supplies. He issues the carriers ob the 
night shift, while a boss toolman issues those on the day shift. 

In order that accurate detailed records might be kept of all detachable 
drill steel service and costs, the following system was adopted. The 
present system became a standard after five years of tests and after the 
mines were fully equipped. 

The original installation at a mine is naturally a definite order for 
shanks, bits, knock-off blocks, carriers, etc. After that we are con- 
cerned only with replacement of equipment and we have provided for a 


monthly record for the information of all concerned by using the 
following forms: 


1-in. quarter octagon 
dan) Quantity 

hie , ; > Length 

Rone Fj : 4-in. hexagon 

’ Quantity 
Length 

mene. 1 Carriers — 


Knock-off blocks 
_ The bit-house man at each mine makes out the order in duplicate, 


the original is approved by the mine foreman and sent through the rock- 


a 
_ 


drill department to the Hawkesworth drill shop. The duplicate remains 


_ at the mine bit house. 


Form, Rock Drill 27 


This form is used when shanks and bits are delivered to themine from 
the drill shop. Its headings are new bits, reground bits, repaired shanks 
from shop stock and repaired shanks from mine stock. It must be 
signed by the shop stockkeeper and the bit-house man. 


Form, Rock Drill 31 


This form is used to keep the record of dull bits and damaged shanks 
returned from mine to shop. Its headings are size and number of dull 
bits, lengths and kinds of damaged shanks, damaged carriers and damaged 
bits. It is signed by the bit-house man. 


Form, Rock Drill 30 


This form is used to keep an accurate detailed record of all shanks 
and bits purchased and the dull and damaged bits returned to the shop. 
This record form is used at the shop and is made out for each mine, 
indexed and kept in ledger form to facilitate the work of the storekeeper. 
At the end of each month these forms are forwarded to the rock-drill 
department, in order to complete the form for Rock Drill 32. 


Form, Rock Drill 32 


This form being a recapitulation of the forms as noted above, plus 
repair items at shop, shows, by mines, the following: Bits received; 
reground bits received; shanks received, both new, replacement and 
repaired, with credit, if any; damaged shank to shop; dull bits to shop; 


ae has a Hibading foe bits 
bit used in stopes, drifts, raises, 


“This ee aie yan headings anne details 

as: Slightly damaged bit end; damaged bit. end; aes 
worn, undersized chuck end; wing of shank broken; reshank chi ck en 

, regrind chuck end; redress broken steel; reshank broken, steel; an ind tc 

shanks repaired. a 
. Other headings are percentage of grand total repairs, cubic feet — 

' excavated per shank repaired, total repairs per shank, and dulled bits: 

on damaged shanks. 

It also shows carriers received, knock-off blocks receanas thay per-— en 
centage loss of bits issued, percentage loss of bits used, an inventory 
record, and the total shop production for new shanks and in stock. 

While these details seem excessive, the records are easily kept and 
are a necessity in checking up results and enforcing proper usage. The 
rock-drill department sends this complete report to all superintendents 
and mine foremen at the end of each month. 


Form, Rock Drill 26 


This form is used to record the use of bits at the mine, the distribution 
of bits to the various workings, with a record of the lost, damaged, and 
dull bits. They are forwarded from each mine to the rock-drill depart- 
ment and the results are used in compiling Form 32. The headings are 
contract number, carrier number, issued, returned, loss, damaged, and 
dulled, all classified into stopes, drifts, and raises. 


; 
R 
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Form, Rock Drill 29 


This form is made out daily at the shop and forwarded to the rock-. 
drill department at the end of each week. It is used in making up 
Form No. 32. 

The system of records is standardized to such an extent at this time 
that it is giving satisfaction and will not require many, if any, changes or 
additions. Anyone familiar with operating problems in a mine will 
not require a detailed explanation as to the reasons or necessity for keep- 
ing such records. 


MECHANICAL DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE 


While the first application for patents was made in 1918, Arthur L. 
Hawkesworth conceived the idea of a detachable drill bit in 1916. Dur- 
ing the ensuing eight years tests were conducted at intervals in the 


aad R. Ss. Alley and H. A. Gallwey, and the aid and cooperation afforded 


n r , and | he evo tation of the bit to its present 
= he result of the efforts of the inventor, his associates; 


Zz 4 them by the Anaconda company. Much credit is due to C. D. Woodward 


_ and Robert E. Kelly, of the Anaconda company, for the development of 
“manufacturing, and for the presentation of the following details. 


Karly in the year 1924 the Hawkesworth detachable drill bit was 
perfected to a point where the installation of a major manufacturing 
plant seemed advisable. With this end in view the Hawkesworth Drill 
Co. incorporated and secured three buildings at the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company’s West Gray Rock mine. Ninety-three hundred square 


4 feet of floor space was available, and while a satisfactory flow sheet 


could not be worked out, on account of physical difficulties, the Hawkes- 
worth company installed machinery and equipment to the best advan- 
tage and proceeded to manufacture bits and shanks on a larger scale 
than had been attempted before. Naturally, vital changes in manu- 
facturing processes and heat treatment occurred during this’ period. 
Machines were tried and discarded and special equipment was developed 
to meet some particular step in the manufacturing process. A satisfac- 
tory heat treatment was perfected, which was as important to the success 
of the bit as any other manufacturing feature. 

One phase in the history of the bit during this period is worth record- 
ing. Early attempts in forging were not satisfactory, due primarily to 
the fact that proper forging equipment was not available in Butte. A 
cast bit seemed to be the solution of the problem, so in order to determine 
the feasibility of this step 10,000 bits cast from alloy steel were ordered 
from an eastern manufacturer by the Anaconda company. The result 
was disappointing. Fully 50 per cent. of the product showed serious 
casting defects, rendering the bits either unsuitable for drilling or unfit 
for further grinding. As a consequence of this experience, no further 
consideration was given to a cast bit. 

The manufacturing equipment selected by the Hawkesworth company 
for the new plant included a screw-forging press for bits, trimming press, 
oil-annealing furnace, bit-milling machines, pot-hardening furnaces, 
drill sharpener for upsetting shanks, shank miller, shank-hardening 
furnace, oil-quenching tanks and various machine-shop tools for die 
sinking and repairing manufactured equipment. 

The capacity of this plant was about 1200 new bits, 60 new shanks, 
2500 reground bits, and 120 repaired shanks per 8-hr. day. An average 
of 14 men were employed. The Hawkesworth company began produc- 
tion in November, 1924, and continually operated until June 16, 1928, 
when the plant and limited patent rights were acquired by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Manufacturing methods introduced at that time 
are essentially those employed today. 


i sare 


straight carbon steel. However, 


allio’ eae ee “The petit: 


with the possibility of using scrap er form set rt 
advantages of the alloy steel; therefore, 144-in. light section er 
having a carbon content of 0.80 to 0.90 per cent., and ee be 
to 0.30 per cent., was adopted as a standard for bit steel. The bars ar 


received from the mill in 18 to 20-ft. lengths, and after being | heated toa i 
temperature of 400° F. in an open flame are cut in a jaw shear into slugs — i 


15g in. long and weighing 10 oz., for starter or 17-in. bits. The slugs | 


are placed in a hopper above the soroitie furnace so that the escaping gas _ 


preheats the work before it is raised to the forging heat of 1800° to 1900° 
F. The screw press forms the bit and a trimmer removes about 1 oz. 
of flash and drops the forging into a cast-iron container 8 in. dia. and 24 
in. high, holding 250 starter bits each. At intervals charcoal is added, 


and the full container is completely covered with a layer of charcoal to 


prevent oxidation during the annealing period. After cooling to room 
temperature, five such containers are charged into an oil-fired muffle 
furnace. Four hours are required to reach the annealing temperature of 
1450° F.; the forgings are held at this temperature for a further period of 
4 hr. and then slowly cooled to 700° F. before the furnace is opened. 
This gradual heating and slow cooling produces a spheroidized structure 
providing maximum machinability as a Rockwell hardness of 90 B. 
scale indicates. 

Because air and oil are used to cool and lubricate the forging dies, a 
small amount of Fe;0, forms on the forged bit. Consequently the 
annealed bits are cleaned of all scale in a rotating tumbler before they are 
sent to the milling machine. 

The bits are milled by a 12-in. automatic vertical miller equipped with 
special jigs and fixtures for this work. Four bits are clamped on an 
inclined table and rapidly advanced to the cutters, where the table feed 
is reduced to 214 in. per minute. One-half the wing bevels are milled | 
on the first pass. The table is rapidly returned, indexed by hand 
through 180°, and the operation repeated to finish the milled bit. A gang 
of 10 cutters is mounted on the machine arbor, and about 3000 bits can 
be milled before it becomes necessary to grind the cutters. The milled 
bits are gaged at frequent intervals and errors in cutter adjustment or 
table height are detected and corrected before further production 
is permitted. 

In order to remove surface defects and decarbonization and to provide 
a clean, smooth surface for hardening, the milled bits are ground on a 
Maickel automatic grinding machine. A similar machine, but using a 
different grade of wheel, is used to grind the dull bits received from the 
mines. The grinding machines were developed and patented by Joseph 


: ys 
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apany, and their introduc- 

E. inc! g operati 00 to 1400 bits per man per day. - 
ais The nent consists essentially of a motor-driven shaft, revolving 
at 1160 r.p.m., upon which are mounted five grinding wheels, four for 
facing and one for edging. The wheels are 20 in. dia., 114 in. thick, and 
*  8-in. bore. The facing wheels are beveled to give an included angle at 
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FINCH HEXAGON 
Fia. 3.—MAcHINE ENDS OF HOLLOW DRILL SHANKS. 


the intersection of 120°. The edging wheels are straight faced. 
Diamond dressers attached to the machine frame are used to surface the 
wheels. The work is held in two revolving, adjustable drums placed in 
front of and in line with the grinding wheel. The facing drum holds 40 
bits spaced in four rows of 10 each. The bits are automatically turned 
90° each revolution, thus bringing each face in contact with the grinding 
wheel. The edging or gaging drum mounts 22 bits, which are automati- 
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_ circumference. Both th 


‘deep and require a maximum electrical input of yy, kw. each. 


cally turned to give con 


grinding machines are inspect 
inspector are placed on steel 
the size, and are then ready for ‘ 
Heating for hardening is accomplished in. electric le 
salt baths. The alloy pots for these baths are 14 in. dis 


thermocouples, one located near the heating element and one in th ~ 
itself, automatically control the temperature. The bits, while he ting, 
rest on perforated steel plates, immersed to the desired depth in the — 
respective baths. F 
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Fig. 4.—ForGED BIT END OF HOLLOW DRILL SHANKS, 


Adjacent to the salt bath is a water quenching tank, 23 in. wide, 38 
in. long, and 12 in. deep. A steel manifold 12 in. wide, 26 in. long, 1 in. 
deep is suspended in this tank. Intake and discharge water connections 
are placed at opposite ends of the manifold, through which water is 
continually circulated. The top of the manifold is perforated with 12 
groups of holes spaced at 4-in. centers. Each group consists of five 
eo-in. dia. holes and are arranged so that the cold water forced through 
under a slight pressure strikes the bit at each of the four corners and the 
center. The water level can be adjusted so that the bit can be immersed 
to approximately one-third of its height. 

The hardening operation begins with the placing of 24 bits in the lead 
bath, which is maintained at a temperature of 1000° F. After a heating 
period of three minutes, this work is transferred to the salt bath, at a 
temperature of 1450° F., and held therein for a further period of three 
minutes. The bits are then individually withdrawn and placed on the 
quenching manifold described above. When the color in the tongue 
disappears they are immediately removed and completely immersed in a 


rs the Bieta are Seats fleeces iB ae Maickel grinders. With the 
"exception of the grade of wheel used, these machines are identical with 
those used for grinding new bits. A dull starter or 17¢-in. dia. bit is 
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a3 Fig. 5.—MILLED BIT END OF HOLLOW DRILL SHANKS. 


ground to a second or 134-in. size. Butte practice requires that the bits 
: be successively ground to a fifth of 13¢-in. dia., after which they are dis- 
carded. The grinding operation draws the temper so that all reground 
bits are given the same heat treatment accorded the new product. The 
ground bits are carefully inspected. An average of 2 to 3 per cent. 
fail to pass the inspectors and are returned to the machines for 
further grinding. 

Most of the shanks are made of ae quarter octagon hollow drill 
= steel having a carbon content of 0.75 to 0.85 per cent., and manganese 
| 0.25 to 0.35 per cent. ‘The steel is received from the mills in 18 to 20-ft. 

lengths and cut to required lengths by a power hacksaw. An additional 
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length of 134 in. is allowed for upsetting and forming the bit end of the 
shank. ‘The steel is heated to 1850° F. in an open oil forge, upset on a 
drill sharpener and permitted to cool to room temperature. 

The shanks are then transferred to an oil-fired annealing furnace 
and the temperature raised to 1450° F., and slowly cooled to room tem- 
perature in a lime box. Surface scale is removed by hand grinding before 
milling, which is accomplished by a 12-in. vertical miller equipped with 
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Elevation B-B’ 
Fie. 6.—HAWKESWORTH DETACHABLE BITS. 


special fixtures. The milled shanks are racked on trucks and delivered 
to the hardening furnaces. The temperature of this furnace is so con- 
trolled that the cold steel is slowly raised to a maximum of 1100° F. 
and then quickly raised to the hardening temperature of 1450° F. The 
shanks are quenched in oil and then drawn to a temperature of 575° 
I’. for a period of 15 min. The chuck end of the shank receives the same 
preheating, but the hardening temperature is raised to 1650° F., and 
this end is not drawn after quenching in oil. The procedure for damaged 
shanks is practically the same as that for new steel. 
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The plant acquired from the Hawkesworth Drill Co. has not the 
capacity to supply all the Anaconda company property located in Butte. 
To meet this demand a new plant is now in the course of construction. 


ee ee 
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Fig. 7.—STEPS IN MANUFACTURING SHANK AND BIT. 


Equipment will be installed to produce 3000 new bits, 4000 reground bits, 
and 800 shanks per 24-hr. day. 

Fig. 2 shows the general layout of the equipment, which will be housed 
in a brick building having a floor area of approximately 10,500 sq. ft. 
The manufacturing scheme will be essentially the same as that heretofore 


the labor required for 
"per unit. A combined shea 
present jaw shear and screw press. ; bh 
bits per hour, providing steel can be heated and 
speed. Forging flash will be reduce per cent. from a 
Similar equipment will be installed to upset both the ( 
of the shanks. Two electric bit-annealing furnaces h 
capacity of the present oil-fired furnace will be included i 
equipment. Electric annealing permits the discarding of the « 
containers, with their charcoal seals, since very little oxidation occurs 
in this type of furnace. 

Specially designed bit and shank millers, having 40 per cent. more 
capacity than the present machines, will materially reduce the cost of. x 
this operation. An Oxweld cutting machine will replace the power a, 
hacksaw for cutting new drill shanks. Refinements have been eccatet mt ays 
for the Maickel grinders and will be incorporated in all new machines. 

The remaining equipment is similar to that used in the present 
establishment except that, in most instances, the units are doubled. _ 

The accompanying drawings (Figs. 3 to 8) show bit and shank 
dimensions, and the photographs indicate the various steps in the manu- 
facturing process. oa 

Research work related to the improvement that might be possible 
if other compositions in steel were used for both shank and bit is being 
conducted at the present time. 

Manufacturing methods are satisfactory and costs will be reduced by 
20 per cent. in the new plant. 


COMPARISON OF REGULAR STEEL AND DETACHABLE BIT 


The first comparison of interest is the comparison using the all mines 
regular drill steel costs in 1927 and the cost of detachable bit steel at the 
Badger State mine for the first six months of 1929, both of which, as stated 
before, were obtained by a special detailed study. 


Regular Drill Steel 


All mines regular steel cost in 1927 was $0.003618 per cu. ft. excavated. 
Badger State mine excavation, first six months, 1929, was 3,257,496 cu. ft. 
Applying the all mines cost of $0.003618 per cu. ft. to the 
Badger State excavation for six months of 1929, we 


have 3,257,496 cu. ft. X $0.008618.................. $11,785.62 
Cost of steel distribution by toolmen for six months....... 4,133.60 
Cost of topmen, station tenders and miscellaneous distribu- 

tion. .c.ionk DSRS a ein ee 1,803.95 
Cost of distribution by miners’ time..................... 8,143.74 


Snare eleven atat Stgeyeneer ae $25,866.91 
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Detachable Bit Steel 


Average Badger State mine 1928-1929 tests = $0.005052 per cu. ft. excavation. 
Badger State mine excavation six months, 1929 = 3,257,496 


GUhbers 257,490 $0. 0050525 nce oss s etic ees $16,456. 86 
Distribution for detachable-bit steel................2--0. 826.72 
PLOLAICOR GEM te Sst OS Pane ee ie gr Mol oes a. $17,283.58 


Net saving = $8,583.33, or $17,166.66 per year. 


The next comparison is made between the average regular drill steel 
cost of 1927 and the average all mines detachable-bit costs of 1928-1929, 
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Fig. 8.—STEPS IN MANUFACTURING BIT, 


applied to the Badger State cubic foot excavation for the first six months 
of 1929. 


Regular Drill Steel 
Total regular steel cost, including distribution and miners’ savings 


as shown before, is $25,866.91. 


Detachable Bit Steel 
Average all mines 1928-1929 detachable cost per cubic foot excavated = $0.004852. 


Badger State, first six months, 1929, excavation cost...... $15,805.37 
oolMenvdishri DUNOUM MER Iy wm at fee « Sti kien ae ace 826.72 

Motalidetach ay lepcOstinn ceed. oles oe) Sicginie o%en0 ais". 0 «6 $16,632.09 
ING Pisa Wii OLSIReTMODGUS are: apace a exe Sieyerecs oe ones ones oe 9,234.82 


INSHSH VAN SLOMIONCHVCARA eam nate. es cee se re 18,469.64 
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; a 
Att Mines ComMPARISON BETWEEN REGULAR AND DETACHABLE Bits . 
on THE Basis oF Cost PER Cusic Foot ExcavATED 


Cost Cu. Fr. 
: EXxcavaTED 
Regular drill ‘steel sss «sue tir heel ete ele ete iia eee $0.003618 
Toolmen( in MINC.2,.5 sere cel ae eee eit eae ee 0.001237 
(Average of all mines 1927, 1928, and 6 months, 1929) 
Station tenders, topmen, and engineers—basis, 1927....... 0.000553 
Cost of distribution bywniners:- este eee eee 0.002500 
Total cost, regular steelie scree ere iee ear ee $0 .007908 
Detachable bit: steels 4:2 ee one ee ere ore Pere 0.004852 
Toolmen. in. mine... .2qcsee ec ee aes eeea 0.000247 - | 
Total cost detachablesbit/steclammcrr 4: -- 4.422 ee $0 .005099 
Total net saving per cubic foot excavated in favor of detach- 
able bit: steel. . sic: 2 eee ee ete tase eileen) tee $0 .002809 


When this saving at all mines is applied to the Badger State mine 
cubic foot excavation the saving is $18,300.60 per year, which checks 
closely with the results of the Badger State mine test figured by its own 
independent costs, which, as shown above, was $17,166.66 and $18,469.64 
per year. 


CoNCcLUSION 
All Mines Detachable Bit Steel Record in 1928 and 1929 


In order to show the volume of use and work done with detachable 
bits in arriving at a final conclusion to standardize our drilling operations 
by the use of Hawkesworth detachable bits, there is presented below the 
totals of the various items which were used. The total all mines cubic 
foot excavation with all drill steel during the year 1928 and the first 
six months of 1929, was 80,782,661 cu. ft., while the excavation credited 
to Hawkesworth drill bits during that period was 28,228,664 cu. ft., or 
approximately 35 per cent. of the total excavation was made with detach- 


able bits. 
Statistics for the Period 
New bits sed, 0 )..2% ts occreth soe ath Pcl ites Sear ee 432,040 
Reground sbitsused if ase miedo oe eeieeeiie heen ee 712,941 
Total bite used: 2 ..c 3 Sade On 1,144,981 
New shanks used. 254); arg oa aie ree eee 14,794 
Repaired shanks: : 7) Adah bags eee ee 66,586 
Installation shanks; +32 25-855 00 one ee 7,573 
Total steelisupply money, Waa yeut eee eee $136,969.58 
Total cubic foot excavation—detachable............ 28,228,664 
Cost per cubic foot excavated, less installation......... $0 .004852 


Total saving on 28,228,664 cu. ft., using $0.002809 per 
cubic foot, which was the saving over regular steel. $79,284.31 
Considering 50,000,000 cu. ft. as the average total annual cubic foot 
excavation of ore and waste, the Anaconda company will save $140,450 


panes of ae iis rings oe le bits, based upon the 
Preifoet: Rcueutee costs, improvements in dis- 
l of loss in mines and other factors, we feel that this 
W be ‘materially increased when production comes from an ideal 
b> plant installation, and with the service established on a positive operating 
& system, not obtainable through the test period. 
Throughout the test period of 1928 and 1929 the excavation per bit 
_ used was 24.5 cu. ft. per bit, but under conditions at the present time this 
average has been 30 cu. ft. per bit, or approximately that of regular 
5 drill steel. F 
a at _ The positive savings are reflected in the various operating cost Jes 
as follows: 
a A more uniform bit and shank than is possible with regular steel. 
This applies to details of temper, gage, and cost. 
A control plant rather than a drill steel shop at each mine. ; 
: Time saved in the distribution cycle through shafts to working place 
and return. This amounts to several hours per day per mine on available ; 
hoisting hours of shaft time and hoisting equipment. It is, perhaps, the , 
most important item at mines where maximum production is main- 
tained. The same would apply to tunnel or subway operations. 
i The saving in time to all miners when ease of transportation to work- 


ing places and adequate drill steel supply is considered. 
f The safety factor is most important in shafts, raise work, and general 

E- distribution facilities. 

The mining department staff of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

A standardized on this equipment after a long detailed study and applica- 

: tion of it to all operating requirements, and are satisfied that it is a safer, 

4 more efficient, and cheaper tool than regular drill steel. 

; The problem of supply is most important. In this case the situation 
was ideal in lending itself to possible advantages. This should be true 
in other large operations. 

As stated before, the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. owns its own plant 
and is independent. of the» Hawkesworth Detachable Drill Co. The 
Anaconda company is manufacturing the shanks and bit under special 
arrangements for use in its Butte mines, under the direct supervision of 
its own mechanical engineering department. 

The Hawkesworth Detachable Drill Co., of Butte, Mont., is forming 
plans at the present time for the production of shanks and bits in various 
parts of the United States. It has been awaiting the final conclusion 
of the Anaconda company. 

The publication of this paper or any other record on this subject has 
been withheld up to the present time because of the desire to await the 
time when a positive statement could be made concerning the merits of 
this equipment under all conditions of service, efficiency, and costs. 


bit and he ee which ‘ill ‘ata ad up to 
separated easily and quickly, has been the 
bits for rock drilling. The connection ha 
smallest gage of bit used. This might at mae nN seem a prob! em of ¢ Sy | 
- but much experimentation, with high hopes often dashed to pieces, has been - 
of those who have attacked the problem. Now, however, practical solutions h y 
been achieved. im 2 

Besides the Hawkesworth type of joint, which uses a sort of dovetail arrange 
much experimental work has been done with a connection using a threaded coupling ~ 
to connect a shank piece with a threaded end to a short bit piece, similarly threaded. 
This type has been developed so that it is now being manufactured commercially, 
for use by contractors, with success and satisfaction. ae 

At present these bits are discarded when dulled, since the users are scattered over 
such a wide territory that return costs make the throw-away policy advisable. 
Whether such a policy will be continued will depend largely on future developments 
in the use of these bits. A similar question may arise should the Hawkesworth bit ‘asa 
be made for sale to mines and construction jobs. : 

Much study will have to be given to the matter of actual coat of the drill-steel 
methods now in use by the individual operations, to determine the conditions under 
which the use of detachable bits will be advantageous. 

Mr. Berrien’s figures show that the expenditures made in experimenting with and 
developing the Hawkesworth bit have been amply justified by the savings now possible 
through the use of these bits. Since those engaged in drilling rock now have these 
types of bits presented to them in practical form, the extent to which the use will 
spread (with a resulting research and improvement) is distinctly up to those who use 
drill steel. New projects, where no sharpening equipment will have to be discarded, 
should give this type of equipment especial consideration; and other projects should 
approach it without prejudice. 

The amount of follow-up described by Mr. Berrien seems, at first thought, more 
extensive than is necessary; but where parts as small as these bits are used the tend- 
ency for loss or even discard will be high unless some check is used. The method 
developed at Anaconda may well serve as a guide until experience shows a variation 
advisable. A close check on parts will be wise when first beginning to use this equip- 
ment. In fact, a greater follow-up of regular drill steel than is generally used ees 
be worth while. 


so to be beat less in dint 


E. V. Daveter, Butte, Mont. (written discussion)—In our work here, at the 
Butte and Superior Mining Co., we have, for the past 12 years, paid considerable 
time and attention to the subject of drill steel and its treatment. Comparisons of 
the life of drill steel up until 1925 showed that the treatment and use was about all 
that could be expected and that further improvement must either be in the steel 
itself or in the adoption of some mechanical improvement along these lines. 

We had noted with interest and kept in touch with the experimental work and the 
early development of the Hawkesworth detachable bit and were also familiar in a 
general way with the experimental work carried on by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. With the Hawkesworth company on a production basis in November, 1924, 
the Butte and Superior company began testing the Hawkesworth bit early in 1925, » 
The first work was on a limited basis in May, 1925. At the same time the Badger 
mine, of the Anaconda company, was being equipped throughout for a test run with 
the Hawkesworth bit. Early in July, 1925, two of our levels were completely equipped 
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ipped throughout. Early in the 
vorth bits and operations have ; 


u. J Wi re Be cten for which 93,198 —- its were ned and 164,332 bits need for 
‘regrinding, a total of 257,530. The total loss and use of shanks for the two-year 
period was 40,357 Ib.; the total cost for the period was $56,598.40, and the cost per 
cubic foot excavated was $0.00555. The cost of regular steel, considering supplies 
and labor necessary in sharpening, was $0.00396 per cubic foot, to which, however, 


must be added the additional labor involved in the use of the regular steel for nipping. 


This varies greatly in different properties, but a minimum net expense for this account 
at the Butte and Superior property was about $1040 per month or $0.00244 per cubic 


foot, or a total cost using regular steel of $0.00640, which compares with $0.00555. 


The saving estimated under the Hawkesworth as shown above does not consider 
savings which we term intangible, such as time and power saved in hoisting, time saved 


by the men themselves in not having to handle the long steel, surface handling expense, — 


etc. This saving of time by the men actually using the steel is, of course, one of the 
most important savings involved by the use of the detachable bit, and in Mr. Berrien’s 
review, time studies have furnished estimates of this saving. 

The matter of the use of the Hawkesworth has been covered so thoroughly by 
Mr. Berrien that there is not a great deal to add. Our operations vary somewhat 
from those described by Mr. Berrien. They have standardized on 1-in. quarter- 
octagon steel throughout whereas we are using 1}4-in. round steel for all drifting 


_and 1-in. quarter octagon for all stoping. On knock-off blocks we find that cast steel 


is cheaper in the long run than cast iron. The bit loss varies from 6 to 10 per cent. 
of the bits dulled and from 1 to 2 per cent. of the bits issued to the miners. 

In considering the adoption of Hawkesworth bits, a thorough record should 
first be kept in complete detail of the costs of steel in use, using the regular steel over 
a sufficient period of time so that the underground loss of steel can be carefully cal- 
culated. Such a record was kept at the Butte and Superior Mining Co. over an 18- 
month period, with an inventory at the beginning and end of this period; at the same 
time a record of cubic feet broken, segregated into slopes, raises and sills, should 


be kept, as in afterwards making a comparison with the Hawkesworth, an increase 


or decrease in development work in proportion to the tonnage broken in the stopes 


might vitiate the comparison made. 
During the past few years the method of manufacturing the bits has been steadily 


improved and it can be expected that this improvement will continue, with correspond- 


ing reductions in manufacturing costs and cost to the consumer, so that the ultimate 
saving through the use of the bit will be still greater at properties where its economical 
use has already been demonstrated. 
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Observation on Ground Movement and Subsidences at Rio 
Tinto Mines, Spain 


By Rosrert E. Patmer,* Lonpon, ENGLAND 
(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


So mucu has already been written on this vast subject of ground move- 
ment and subsidence, and’ so many data collected and commented upon, 
that in this paper the author proposes to confine himself to the submission 
of some plans showing what has actually occurred in the mining of several 
of the orebodies which have come under his direction during the last 20 
years or so at Rio Tinto, Spain. Some notes are added for the purpose of 
describing the plans. The author does not attempt to give his opinion as 
to the reasons why the subsidences have occurred in the manner in which 
they are found, but confines himself to giving as true a picture as possible 
of the movements that have taken place. 


Errrects oF EXcAvATION ON GRouND MovEeMEeNtT 


Broadly, the effects of excavations on the overhead or adjacent ground 
can be classified under three headings, as follows: 

1. Ground movements due to excavations made from surface only, such 
as those made in opencasts where no excavations underlie them. The 
stability and strength of the ground to resist movement must determine 
the slopes. 

2. Ground movements due to underground excavations only; 7. e., 
where the surface is not removed. 

3. Ground movements due to a combination of both; 7. e., from excava- 
tions taking place from the surface for the purpose of stripping an 
orebody and recovery of the ore to a certain horizon combined with excava- 
tions being carried out below, at the same time, for the winning of the ore 
below the horizon at which mining by stripping or opencasting under the 
specific conditions is no longer economical. 

Nos. 1 and 2 represent independent and distinct problems and No. 3 
is a combination, which presents results much more difficult of explanation. 
The accompanying plans and sections give examples of what has occurred 
under the three conditions. Unfortunately, the class of ground is not 
exactly the same in them all, but the difference is not greater than is gener- 
ally encountered over districts of equal area. 


EXCAVATIONS FROM SURFACE 


To illustrate No. 1 three cross-sections are shown, of excavations 
made for the stripping and excavation from three different orebodies 
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(Figs. 1, 2, 3). Fig. 1 is a section through the South lode on line 570 as : 
shown on Fig. 16. Only the right-hand or porphyry side need be referred : 
to for the moment, as the left-hand or slate side will be dealt with later on. 
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Fic. 2.—NoORTH LODE OPENCAST. CROSS-SECTION SHOWING BANK STOPES EXCAVATED 
‘ BY HAND. 


The porphyry is a highly siliceous rock, somewhat decomposed and 
inclined to schistosity in the direction of the axis of the orebody. The 
vertical depth of the cut at present is some 215 m., while the horizontal 
component is 237 m., giving a slope of about 1.1 to 1. This may be con- 
sidered as the steepest angle at which this rock will stand, excepting in 


manently. It is not pees 
ground excavation, about 36 m. wide a 
filled at some 30 m. below the toe of t 
further movement at this section is n¢ 
bottom of this excavation to the top 
and it is fairly certain that had no sixipping Asi ‘place the gr 
ment would have been much steeper than this, so that at least: until e: 
tion takes place at a lower horizon the benches will remain intact. 
Fig. 2 shows a section taken through the North lode opencast: 
outlying orebody of which no plan is shown. Here the orebody lies en 
enclosed in the same type of rock as that shown on the right-hand side of i 
Fig. 1; that is, siliceous porphyry. The total vertical height is 190 m. and ~ 


Fic. 3.—San Dionisio opENCAST. Cross-sEcTION ON Line 2050 or Fia. 5. 


the horizontal distance about 185 m., giving a slope of just about 1 to 1, 
and that appears to be the limit at which it will stand for this depth. 

Fig. 3 shows a section taken through the San Dionisio opencast on 
line 2050 of Fig. 5. Fig. 4 is a front view of the right-hand or porphyry 
slope. The total vertical depth on this side to date is 170 m. and the 
prevailing slope about 1 to 1. Stripping is being continued, but although 
the porphyry here is very tough and homogeneous, it is doubtful if it will 
stand safely at a much steeper slope than that shown on the upper portion; 
7. @., about 1 to 1. 


UNDERGROUND EXCAVATIONS 


To illustrate No. 2 are submitted a plan (Fig. 5) and two sections 
(Figs. 6 and 7), together with five photographs (Figs. 8 to 12). The posi- 
tions from which and the directions in which the photographs were taken 
are shown on Fig. 5, the plan of the San Dionisio lode opencast and the 
surface east of it which overlies the underground workings on the lode. 
The photographs were taken to show the cracks and surface subsidence 
caused by underground excavation. 
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In this case we have an orebody lying—so far as the part under considera- 
tion is concerned—on the contact between a highly siliceous porphyry 
dike on the north, forming the footwall of the lode, and a fairly tight and 
true slate on the south, or hanging wall. The material overlying the ore- 
body consists of loose debris, the result of decomposition of the igneous 
and sedimentary rocks and of the residues from the decomposition of the 
ores. The porphyry is hard and tough and, as a general rule, there is a 


Fic. 4.—FRONT VIEW OF PORPHYRY SLOPE, SAN DIONISIO LODE. 


clean line of contact between it and the ore, which consists of iron and 
cuprous pyrites. The ore is frozen to the wall rock. 

Figs. 8, 9-and 10 are views of the main crack along the south or slate 
side of the orebody, which appeared in 1920. Figs. 11 and 12 are general 
views taken from points farther east. 

Originally this orebody was mined by a system of stall and pillars on 
floors 12.5 m. apart, but the portion removed was so small that no ground 
movement was observed. It was only after the system was changed to 
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that of cut and fill, and when all 
that surface disturbance began. 


top slice and fill system; i. ¢., horizontal 


off at the top of the existing ore 


the ore was removed from the 
‘The excavation is carried 
slices some 2.5 m. 


out by the | 
thick are taken 


and the resulting spaces are filled. This 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF SURFACE OF San DIONISIO LODE. 


is carried out from three original floors simultaneously, but so far as subsi- 
dence is concerned the lower or third floor cuts may be left out of the 
picture, as they are not sufficiently far advanced to take the weight watil 
the two floors above have been finished; that is, in general only two floors, 


possibly 25 m. thick, are being removed at the same time. 


e ordinary Shoe can 
alba is packed as 8 tightly : 


Fig. 6.—San DIONISIO LODE. CROSS-SECTION ON LINE 1600 or Fia. 5. 


“comes on it, there are many voids. Tests run on the same material 
packed in a similar manner go to show that the filling as hand-packed 


contains some 25 to 30 per cent. voids; that is, if it were possible to replace 
the excavation by a solid piece of rock, the latter would fill only from 70 


Extracted up te 1820 4efilled Deira) 
“From. 1920 to 1327 & Filled. 


Fic. 7.—San DIONISIO LODE. CROSS-SECTION ON LINE 1685 oF Fia. 5. 


to 75 per cent. of the space, allowing the remaining apace, for settlement 
of the surface. 

When the portion above the seventh floor, as shown in the two sec- 
tions (Fig. 6 and 7), had been removed and filled, the surface began to 
settle and the cracks marked 1920 became visible. The sections are 


taken across the San Dionisio lode in the lines 1600 and 1685, respectively, 
of Fig. 5. They show the position and extent of the underground work- 
ings and the positions of the cracks which develop at different times 
as a result of these workings. ‘The presumed northerly boundary of move- 
ment may be judged from the location of the excavation and the crack 
that is farthest away. 

As mentioned, the south or hanging wall consists of a fairly true 
slate having its bedding or parting planes fairly vertical, though with 
a tendency to dip to the north. The strike of these bedding planes is 
more or less parallel with the orebody. 


Fia.8.—MAIn,, CRACK_ALONG SLATE SIDE OF OREBODY, SAN DIONISIO LODE. 


The sections show the major cracks in this slate and the date upon 
which they were first seen; none of them appeared until about the date 
upon which all the ore above the seventh floor had been mined and filled. 
As seen on the surface, all these cracks appear as if they continued down 
in a vertical direction, cutting across the bedding planes of the formation. 
How far they continue vertically before changing direction is not known. 

The subsidence of the surface during the period between the years 
1920 and 1928 is shown on all the sections, and the corresponding excava- 
tion during the same period is also indicated. 


Surface and Underground Excavation 


Under heading No. 3 are shown some of the results of carrying out 
the two methods of mining simultaneously; that is: opencast mining to a 
depth below which the cost of the ore won would exceed the cost of mining 
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by underground methods together with underground mining of the 
portion where the stripping and excavation of the ore would exceed the 
: cost by underground methods. 


Fig. 9.—LooKING WEST ON CRACK FROM POINT ABOUT 100 m. sours oF San Dronisto 


SHAFT. 
Fic. 10.—LooKING EAST FROM POINT ABOUT 100 mM. SOUTH OF OLD MAIN SHAFT. 


Six sections and a plan are submitted (Figs. 13 to 19). The section 
in Fig. 13 is taken across the South lode on line 420 shown on Fig. 16. 
Here again, the porphyry dyke appears on the right-hand or north side 
and the slate on the left hand or south side. 
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Fira. 11.—LookING wEsT FROM BAST END OF SUBSIDENCE OVER OREBODY. 
Fria. 12.—Looxine west rrom ‘otpJEDWARDS SHAFT, 


is softer and less baked. In fact, it has been termed an indurated mud. 
It has, however, very distinct and well defined bedding planes and, up 
to the date when movement began, wells sunk in it for the purpose 


ce waters were tight, and little percolation, if any, 
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of the orebody) cracks appeared as shown from 1908 to 1918 with 


This orebody (South ae was 
so much so that ground movements tool e before the ca 
by cut and fill began, and in this particular section (normal t 


movements underground from about the sixteenth floor upwards. — eee 

During the period 1921-1928, both inclusive, no stripping has taken _ 
place on this south side, although the excavation has been made both | $¢ 
underground and from the toe of the original stripping. The result of - a 
these excavations, either combined or separately, has beenthattheground _ 
has settled near the top of the slope and risen on the lower half. This 7 
is shown in greater detail in Fig. 14 (the same section as in Fig. 13, on a 
larger scale), where it will be noted that the slates have tipped over and 
been pushed up, the present position being higher, not lower, than in 1921. 
The angle at which they lie is truly given on the section. 

An interesting point is the appearance of the gallery on the twentieth 
floor. This was a return airway until it had to be abandoned and 
replaced recently. This gallery was supported by a masonry arch. As 
it began to collapse, it was supported by ordinary timber sets. Appar- 
ently, there is no weight on the top, all the pressure coming from the 
sides. The surface cracks are more or less vertical to an unknown 
depth, the pressure below is horizontal and the question is, where is the 
line or curve of fracture? 

Fig. 15 shows another section of the excavation made on the same 
lode, taken across line 360 on Fig. 16. In 1920, a series of cracks opened 
on the porphyry side. These were traceable, as shown on the surface, at 
the top of an underground shaft on the eleventh floor, in a crosscut on 
the thirteenth floor and, although not shown, were perceptible in the 
wall rock on the sixteenth floor. This occurred during cut and fill 
excavation of the block between the sixteenth and seventeenth floors. 
Surface examination led to the impression that this movement had taken 
place along a sheared zone on the porphyry. This impression, and_ 
observation of the section of the stripping at that date, led to the sup- 
position that this movement was entirely due to underground excavation 
and not to inadequate slopes. 

On the slate side, in the year 1908, two well-defined cracks opened on 
the surface a long distance back from the cut. These were not due to 
full excavation by cut and fill method, because at that date this method 
had not been commenced. They were caused by a crushing together of 
some of the old stalls reaching as far down as the eighteenth floor. No 
records are available as to what actually happened on the benches of the 
opencast shown as at 31.12.1907, but as all the benches disappeared 
and were converted into a slide, it is to be presumed that the same thing 
happened ‘as that shown in Fig. 13; viz., that the portion between the 
cracks dropped apparently vertically ate and breaking up the 
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PLAN OF SOUTHERN PORTION. 


Fig. 16.—SoutH LODE OPENCAST. 
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to the writer , aS 7 eh ae apie See a meter or so ad. contin- 
ued to do so as time went on, leaving a clean break between the moved 
and unmoved ground and therefore the actual line of fracture must be 
flatter than that shown by an imaginary line drawn from the excavations 
to the surface point. 

There is no evidence that rain water is trapped in this ground. It | 
a enters the cracks during heavy rains, but almost immediately appears 


Fig. 19.—SourH Lopr. Cross-sECTION ON LINE 780 or Fra. 16. 


and is drained off at the excavation. There are no frosts to assist 
the movements. 

Fig. 16 shows the western end of the pit with the elevations of the various 
benches and prominent points. The benches are curved, made so for 
transportation purposes. ‘The sections normal to the axes, although they 
give a true picture of the lode, do not give a true picture of the strip- 
ping slopes. 

A heavy ground movement has taken place at the southwest corner, 
accompanied by a large settlement. The crack marked 1917 opened, 
broke off in a vertical plane and the portion of the northeasterly side of the 
break has settled some 3 to 5m. This crack was followed by others on 
the dates shown, none of which, however, present such a great settlement 
as the one that occurred in 1917. 

Fig. 20 shows the slate slope of the opencast and Fig. 21 shows the large 
crack which opened in 1917. 


Fig. 21 —LARGE CRACK THAT APPEARED IN 1917 
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16. ~The high flat mars on ake left-hand side of the sebtion 
ne, said to be the bottom of a geological lake, capped by a bed of 
/3 to 5 m. thick, overlying the slate. The cracks can be seen 
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There is little that can be added to the foregoing. The movements 
_ recorded do not appear to follow any law and, indeed, are very different 
_ in many cases from what might be expected in theory. As careful observa- 
tions of actual occurrences, however, they are here placed before the pro- 
_ fession in the hope that they will add to the sum total of knowledge of 
the subject and enable some one to correlate them with observations taken 
elsewhere. Ultimately, perhaps, they may form part of a large mass of 
similar information from which may arise some set of laws whereby opera- 
tors in the future may be able to predict ground movements with a 
reasonable assurance of accuracy. 
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The Leaching Process at eiieeer-ne hil here’ 


By Cuartes W. Excurovr,* Lauren Hn, N. s 


(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


* = 
Tue ore that is being treated by the present plant lies between 
leached zone, or capping, and the mixed sulfide and oxide zone. 
principal copper minerals are chalcanthite (CuSOs. 5H.0), brochantite | 
(CuSO..3Cu (OH)2) and atacamite, (CuCls.3Cu (OH)s). There are, 
in addition, some other minerals such as cuprite and kréhnkite (CuSO, 
Na.SO..2H.0). These minerals, with many others, occur in a greatly 
crushed granodiorite rock. ato 
Most of the copper-bearing minerals occur in the cracks na veinlets, 
but there are disseminated values and it is probably the relative propor- 
tion of these that accounts for some otherwise unexplainable variations 
in extraction. The entire mineralization of the ore is complex and varies 
with depth. This variation, the problems presented thereby, and the 
effect of various constituents of the ore will be taken up in detail. 
An analysis of an unweighted composite of the ore treated during — 


. 1927 follows: 
* Prr Cent, Per CEN?. Per CEnt. ' 
cn Cus. eee EBS Ss, Gare aun eter 2:10: “MOc ese 0.01 
* SiOs. «3 eee ee GOL LOMAEEN Os. ye ee eee 0-082 As* 2. Sr see 0.005 
i Fe WOR OR lee et ok ere O205) JSD.4.ce eae 0.005 

CaO O:.20.- Nak seneeccre ee 0380'S (Bas oe 0.01 

Al Osan tsoctaaranector 17:70)... Kontos eee Se 4:80 HiQient beeen 0.70 

NEOs ceteee eee 0).68 Mins Seine aceeerteioe 0.07 Ojinsulfates.... 3.94 

TORR eee 100.19 


i The most important constituents of the ore, as indicated by experi- 
ence to date, are: (1) The total copper content; (2) the acid-insoluble 
copper; (3) the acid-making copper mineral, mainly the chalcanthite; . 
(4) the chlorine; (5) the nitrates; (6) the soluble iron; (7) the solu- 
ble molybdenum. 

The total copper content needs no discussion. In Table 1, the values 
are weighted averages calculated from individual charge analyses. 

The acid-insoluble copper directly affects the extraction, as the present 
leach recovers practically no acid-insoluble copper. In Table 1 the values 
are unweighted averages of the analyses of monthly composite samples. 

The acid-making copper mineral affects the amount of copper that can 
be dissolved from the ore without neutralizing acid in the solution. The 
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2 3 total te Ped from ihe ore is determined by the pick-up of 
CuSO, by the solutions. 
twice the copper content plus once the free acid [calculated to H.S80,] is 


In calculating total available acid in solution, 


taken. In Table 1 the proportions of acid-making copper mineral 
in the ore are indicated as kilograms of acid gained per metric ton of ore 
treated. The values tabulated are weighted averages from the monthly 
total available acid balances. Since the grade of the ore seems to be a 
direct factor in the acid gained therefrom, two sets of values are shown, 
the second being adjusted from the first to indicate what the first would 
probably have been had a constant grade of ore been treated. 

The chlorine is important because the chlorine must be removed from 


_ the solution before it enters the electrolytic tank house. In Table 1 the 


values shown are unweighted averages of analyses of monthly composites 
of the ore. 

The nitrates are important because nitric acid affects the materials 
that can be used in the construction of the solution-handling equipment, 
the composition of the insoluble anode used in the tank house, oxidizes 
the iron in the solution to the ferric state, and will itself dissolve 
cathode copper. 

The soluble cron is important because there is a. tendency for iron in 
solution to oxidize to the ferric state under certain conditions and in such 
state to attack the cathode copper. In Table 1 the values shown are in 


. terms of kilograms of iron gained per metric ton of ore treated and, as in 


the case of the acid gain, are calculated from solution balances. 

The soluble molybdenum is important because molybdenum in solution 
appears to aggravate the oxidizing effect of the nitric acid on the iron, and 
to aggravate the effect of the nitric acid itself. 

The generally accepted theory of what occurs is that molybdenum in 
the reduced blue colloidal condition reduces the nitric acid. This would 
be beneficial if the nitric oxide so produced were evolved from the solution, 
but most of the nitric oxide produced remains dissolved in the solutions or 
combines with FeSO, to form loosely linked compounds such as 2NO: 
3 FeSO,. The nitric oxide is reoxidized to form nitric acid in the elec- 
trolytic cells and, under such conditions, the oxidation of the iron by the 
nitric acid, of which there is always a tendency, is greatly speeded up. 
The ferric iron attacks the cathodes, is reduced to the ferrous state, and 
is again available for reaction with the nitric acid. The nitric acid is 
being formed constantly from the nitric oxide through oxidation in the 
electrolytic cells. Thus it appears that when there is some additional 
reducing agent present (of the nature of reduced molybdenum), the 
alternate oxidation and reduction of the iron and nitric acid, during 
electrolysis, is greatly augmented. It seems to be a series of reactions 
which, when started, catalyze themselves. Within the past two years 
unusual activity of the iron and the nitric acid have been traced to rela- 


pacts 


carefully studied oubheows 
During the year 1929 sanite tee 
treatment with SOz has been bee on asma 
treatment has been of some benefit. the een 
In Table 1 the values of chlorine, miata acid and i. 
unweighted averages of analyses of monthly composites of the ore treate 
during the respective periods. The analyses for molybdenum have 
made systematically only during the past two years. g 


Taste 1.—Constituents of Ore from Start of Operations to Date 


Acid Gained per 
Metric Ton of 


Tron 
medio] Oo eo ee Nitric | Gained | Molyb- 
Ore Copper | insoluble |—————___| Chlorine itric per denum 


in Ore Acid in Metric | in Ore 


Treated, | in Ore Copper 
Ad- Treated, Ore Ton = Treated, 


Year Metric | Treated, | in Ore 


dusted Treated, 
Tons | Per Cent. mien : a7 > 1.60 Per Cent. Per Cant: Tented. Cons 
ound oe Ke. 
Cent. 
Ore 
1915 533,328] 1.709 2.104 1.973 0.1905 | 0.1440 
1916 | 1,562,193) 1.660 3.861 3.720 0.1052 0.1440 
1917 | 2,634,505) 1.744 6.668 6.117 0.1011 0.0860 
1918 | 3,400,634) 1.644 0.0334 6.741 6.455 0 i191 0.1028 
1919 | 2,655,708) 1.625 0.0242 6.173 6.075 0.1121 0.0767 
1920 | 3,847,841) 1.524 0.0158 6.172 6.474 0.1167 0.0608 
1921 1,507,651) 1.701 0.0391 8.109 7.622 0.1151 0.0932 
1922 | 3,987,954) 1.687 0.0233 8.274 7.845 0.0923 0.0738 
1923 | 6,400,748} 1.663 0.0391 8.746 8.407 0.0932 0.0784 
1924 | 6,531,845} 1.641 0.0400 7.813 7.614 0.0706 0.0382 0.218 
1925 | 7,055,146} 1.565 0.0533 8.959 9.158 0.0518 0.0384 0.230 
1926 | 7,521,095) 1.515 0.0533 8.127 8.572 0.0503 | 0.0438 0.212 0.0109 
1927 | 6,959,764) 1.594 0.0526 7.392 7.415 0.0414 | 0.0252 0.218 0.0105 
1 
Ke. PER METRIC 
Ton ORE 
TREATED 
Iron introduced into solution in dechloridizing................cccccececvcucetvee 0.013 
Jronintroduced into solution by, amodes:.)..5..+. ms aa eae + acl: cine cnt anne enter 0.008 
Total available acid destroyed in dechloridizing..................cccucccceceeees 0.700 
Total available acid destroyed by electrolysis..............c.c ccc cceccececcecees 0.600 


Table 2 gives the analysis of yearly composites of the ore. The results 
have the advantage of being made by one man and method, but the 
disadvantage of a very small sample representing a great tonnage of ore, 
and of not being weighted. 

Figs. 1 and 2 were plotted from Table 1. These indicate that the 
acid-making quality of the ore is diminishing. The percentages of nitric 
acid and chlorine in the ore are also diminishing, a fact which will in all 
probability, influence certain changes in the process at some future time. 
The H2SO, insoluble copper in the ore is undoubtedly increasing and 
will do so until it is necessary to treat the ore for the sulfide copper. 
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Fra. 1.—VARIATION OF TOTAL AVAILABLE ACID GAINED FROM ORE FROM BEGINNING 
OF OPERATIONS TO JAN. 1, 1928. 

Upper curve, values as found; lower curve, values corrected to probable value 
at 1.60 per cent. copper im ore. 

Fig. 2.—VARIATION OF NITRIC ACID AND CHLORINE IN ORE FROM BEGINNING OF 
OPERATIONS TO JAN. 1, 1928. 


190 THE LEACHING PROCESS AT CHUQUICAMATA, CH 
Tables 1 and 2 are complete up to 1, 1928. Up tc 
_ the plant has treated a total of over 8¢ yn tons of ore. I 
the acid gain per ton of ore was 7.11 kg. and during the last quart 
1929 was still as high as 6.79 kg. The chlorine and nitrate contents o! ; 
ore have diminished slightly during the past two years. The location 
of the ores mined with respect to the surface influences the constituents 
mentioned. Ores from the fringes of the benches are still being mined, 
a condition that will continue for some time. The proportion of ore 
exerting a marked influence on the nitric acid, chlorine and water-soluble _ 
copper content of the whole is constantly decreasing, but it is not possible 
to make definite predictions as to when the constituents will change to 
such an extent as to render advisable or possible any change in the process. 


iY 
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CRUSHING AND CHARGING THE ORE 


A flow sheet of the new crushing plant is shown on Fig-3. 

Before the opening of the Chuquicamata plant, it was determined by 
experiments at Perth Amboy that the maximum efficiency of leaching 
extraction was obtained when treating ore crushed to 14-in. mesh. 
However, with the limitation of equipment in mind (rolls having been 
installed) it was decided to crush to 4 in. After a considerable period 
of operation, it was decided that 14 in. particles were too coarse to be 
penetrated by the solutions in reasonable soaking time, and crushing 
to 0.371-in. mesh was adopted, the rolls being replaced by disk crushers. 
This is the present practice. In crushing to this mesh under the pres- 
ent conditions about 10 per cent. oversize remains in the product 
after screening. 

Occasionally there is some trouble caused by the fines produced, which 
form slimes. These slimes are not only obstinate in treatment in a 
soaking leach, but prevent even percolation of the solutions, and often 
cause solution pockets to be retained in the ore after draining. Much 
consideration has been given to separating the fines and subjecting them 
to a separate treatment. Screening and handling costs seem prohibitive, 
considering the relatively little trouble caused by the fines so far. 

The present dust-collecting plant was put in operation in January, 

1928, and since that time the dust collected from the entire crusher has 
been charged with the ore going to vats 7 to 13. This amounts to 
approximately 300 metric tons per day and carries about 4.0 per cent. 
copper. The results from vats 7 to 13 have been slightly inferior, and 
those from vats 1 to 6 (receiving no dust) have been slightly better than 
previously, when the dust was evenly distributed among all the vats. 
The average remains the same within determinable limits. 

The dust is moistened, and so mixed with the ore-on the conveyors 
that it agglomerates well with the coarser ore particles. The ore is also 
wetted during the crushing process. The moistuse content of the ore as 
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bed the: ore while ee iS Was 
were not encouraging. The vats are filled to it limi 
moved across. . 
The stream of ore from the loading bridges plays against, a bank . 
ore at all times, striking near the top. Thus there is some classifi 
of the material as it rolls down the bank of ore. This was not always t. 
practice, but it was found to improve results and was adopted. 
«> Sometimes the ore is charged into solution and sometimes the solution ; 
is introduced into the vat after a part or all the ore has been charged. An a 
attempt is made to complete the charging of ore and solution at about no 4 
same time to obtain the maximum soaking time. However, the ore is 
loaded on two shifts only (3 p.m. to 7 a.m.), while the unloading is 
accomplished from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and an attempt is made to avoid 
crushing and unloading operations oan Sundays. -Hence the leaching 
cycle does not follow the same intervals as the loading of the ore at all 
times. A detailed study of the results from charges loaded in solution 
and vice versa led to no conclusions, therefore treatment solution is put 
into the vats whenever produced, regardless of the amount of ore therein. 
The vats are loaded to within about 6 in. of the top and the charge 
leveled by shovelers as soon after loading as possible. Vats 7 to 13 
contain approximately an 18-ft. column of material, and vats 1 to 6 a 
16-ft. column. The capacity of the vats is about 90 per cent. of the 
theoretical maximum, due to undischarged tailings. The vats cannot be 
completely unloaded without considerable damage to the filter bottoms. 
During the past year, the average charges to the vats were as shown in 
Table 8. 


TABLE 3.—Average Charges to Vats during 1929 


ORB, Ors, 
Merric Tons SHort Tons 


Watered to Gr(calledsold type” jt... axe is nehacee eee er rete 9,630 10,615 
Vats?7sto' ls (called **neywetype”) sees oe ere cee Ge 10,840 11,949 
Average charge of ore, considering an equal number of : 

Bob types ais cneleys eve, Mcmerhreipkeatie ok setae er cean crane et Seen 10,235 11,282 


OUTLINE or LEacutna PrRocrss 


Flow sheets of the leaching and dechloridizing plants and of the 
electrolytic tank house are given in Figs. 4 and 5. 

There are two stages in the process of leaching: (1) that of dissolving 
the copper from the ore, and (2) that of washing or displacing from the 
leached ore, or tailings, the dissolved values, or water-soluble copper, that 
remain in the adhering moisture. 

At present, the first stage consists of a countercurrent treatment by 
two solutions. The first solution on the ore is introduced from the 
bottom of the vat and percolates upwards through the ore until the latter 
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bottom of the vat. This solution has been enriched in copper with an 
accompanying conversion of some of the free acid to CuSQ,, and is called 
strong solution. As the strong solution is withdrawn from the charge of 
ore, it is replaced, or rather displaced, by spent electrolyte from the tank 
house. The spent electrolyte is put on the ore at the top of the vat at a 
rate sufficient to keep the charge covered. It is another solution rela- 
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ce being displaced as before by spent electrolyte. 


as ae peed act savage is. rreora “After ue . 


.nother soaking period, more strong or enriched solution is produced, 
Again the process is 
interrupted, a soaking period intervenes and is followed by a production 


3 of another batch of strong, or enriched solution, and displacement by 


spent electrolyte. It is usual to produce three batches of strong solution 


_ from a charge of ore before the final or treatment-producing soak. After 
the last batch of strong solution has been produced, the charge of ore is 
_ allowed to soak in the displacing solutions until it is necessary to wash. 
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The treatment solution is produced during the first part of the washing 
_ process, being displaced from the charge by the wash solution coming on. 
It is used in the treatment of another charge of ore. All solutions in 


both the leaching process proper and the washing process are withdrawn 
from the bottom of the vat and all solutions, except that used in first 
covering the ore, are put on at the top of the vat. Sometimes, to save 
time, a part of the original cover is put on the top of the vat, but enough 
is always introduced from below to clear the filter bottom. 

The definition of treatment solution that will be followed in this paper 
is that it is a solution used in the treatment of unleached or partly leached 
ore and is a solution produced at the start of the washing process, being 


‘displaced from, or replaced on the charge, by wash solution. It will also 


be considered a volume of solution, so produced, equal in amount to the 
volume of solution originally required to saturate and cover the charge 
of ore from which it is produced. Frequently more treating solution than 
is required to cover the charge of ore is produced at the start of the wash- 
ing process. The amount of this in excess of that required to cover an- 
other charge of -ore is used with spent electrolyte in producing strong 
solution, and is called “the advance.” The treatment solution, as 
defined above, can be seen to be spent electrolyte enriched by the ore 
(the enrichment is slight in the usual method of leaching procedure) and 
diluted by a certain amount of wash solution. The latter is inadvert- 
ently mixed with the treatment solution in displacing the latter from the 
charge. The advance is diluted treatment solution. 

The strong solution will be defined as that solution which, after 
enrichment by contact with the ore, is sent to the tank house for electro- 
deposition of part of the copper content; but strong solution must be 
distinguished from solution sent to the tank house for plating down pre- 
vious to discard. The latter might be considered to come under the above 
definition. The content of strong solution depends upon the constituents 
of the ore, the soaking periods, the content of the solutions from which it 
was produced, and the order of the batch in production. Batches of 
strong from one charge are mixed with batches from other charges before 


sending the strong solution via the dechloridizing plant to the tank house. 


is mixed with a second strong, as eRe These strongs are nam 

the order in which the batches are produced, averaging about 35 
per liter in copper content. The free acid content will be in re 2 
thereto. During the interruptions between batches of strong solutions 

produced from any charge, it is the practice to produce batches of strong — 
solution from other charges. A certain order or cycle of procedure is _ 
followed in this, to facilitate the mixing of the batches, and to equalize — 
the general rate of strong production and the interruptions for soaking. 

Spent electrolyte may be defined as strong solution which, after partial 
electrodeposition of its copper content, is returned to the leaching plant 
for re-enrichment. The copper content of the spent electrolyte is nor- 
mally 15 g.p.l. With consideration of both the leaching plant and the 
tank house, this was determined as the most economical figure. With 
the deposition of copper there is a liberation of SO, toform H,SO.. The 
H.SO, so formed is reconverted to CuSO, by the basie copper constituents 
of the ore. The total available acid in the strong solution and the spent 
electrolyte is normally about the same. There is, however, a gain of total 
available acid from the ore. This was mentioned under the discussion 
of the constituents of the ore. 

Sometimes strong solution, or solution produced in the leaching process 
previous to the production of treatment solution, is returned to ore for 
further enrichment. To distinguish such solution from strong solution 
and the treatment solution (as previously defined), solution so produced 
and returned will be defined as pretreatment solution. Modifications of 
the present process to include the use of pretreatment solution will be 
discussed later. 

Strong solution, spent electrolyte, treatment solution, pretreatment 
solution (if any be employed), and all solution passing through the tank 
house in some intermediate state between strong solution and spent elec- 
trolyte, are potentially the same. All these solutions will be considered 
as forming the primary system. 

Post-treatment solution will be defined as solution produced after 
the production of treatment solution which is not used in washing the 
leached ore. The advance is post-treatment solution, and the discard, 
which will be discussed later, usually is. Post-treatment solution becomes 
part of the primary system if it is advanced. 

The time the original covering solution remains on the ore depends 
more on the ratio of supply of copper from the crusher and the demand 
from the tank house than on any other consideration. For the best 
extraction it should be short. Uusually within 6 hr. after the ore has been 
covered, the copper content of the solution will have risen to about 80 
per cent. of the maximum obtainable under the conditions. This maxi- 
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; ~ mum sidopen daa pede and nature of the ore, pa the original copper 
__ and free-acid content of the solution. 
ties (those with relatively high chalcanthite content) will produce the most — 
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Ores with high acid-making quali- 


rapid initial rise in the copper content of the solution. In any event, the 


_ rate of extraction by the treating solution seems to be greatly rode 


_ after this rapid initial rise, and it requires an addition of solution low in 


copper and high in free acid to speed up the extraction. This speeding 
up effect is not great, but makes an appreciable difference, especially in a 


short total soak. However, to replace the treating solution too soon ortoo — 


frequently will have the effect of diluting the strong solution to an unde- 
sirable extent, or of leaving too much copper to be removed by the treat- 


ment solution. The procedure, in any case, must be balanced to best fit 


the conditions of operations and eas behavior of the strong solution as 
it is produced. 

The first soak is considered the time of contact of the ore with treating 
solution previous to removal of any enriched or strong solution. In 
calculations involving the effect of soaking time, it is figured as one-half 
the time of originally covering the ore plus the time from the finish of 
covering to the start of producing strong solution. As previously stated, 
the ratio of supply and demand usually controls this time. The general 
procedure is to draw off immediately from a charge the available strong 
solution, whenever there is any available space in some storage sump 
for strong solution. 

The second soak is considered the time from the start of producing the 
first strong or enriched solution to the time of finishing the production 
of the last strong or pretreatment solution. This is a series of periods of 
replacement of solutions with intervening interruptions. It is in reality 
several soaks, but is considered as one for purposes of calculations that 
will be taken up in detail later. 

The third soak is considered the time from the finish of the production 
of the last strong or pretreatment solution to the start of production of 
treatment solution, or of the start of the washing process, which is the 
same thing. Two hours are arbitrarily added to this time, since this is 
one-half the average time required to remove the treatment solution from 
contact with the ore. 

The total effective soaking time, usually called the total soak, is the 
sum of the three soaks defined above. The length of the total soak 
depends mainly upon the rate of production. The length of the second 


soak also depends mainly upon the rate of production. Under most 


conditions, the second soak is a more or less fixed portion of the total soak 
(at present approximately one-half thereof). The first and third soaks 
are also dependent to some extent on the rate of production, but independ- 
ently of this, the first soak is determined by conditions previously out- 
lined, and the length of the third soak depends on the length of the first 
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ane eoduation Those : are based on ein strongs patie 
past six months. The contents of the first strong is practically S 
until 53 per cent. of the volume covering and saturating the ore has 
produced. At this point, the copper content of the solution commen 

to drop, because the displacing solution is coming through the charge 
mixed with the enriched solution faster than it is dissolving copper from 
the ore. After the interruption, the second strong starts off with a copper — 
content a little higher than the finish of the first strong, but this content 
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Fia. 6.—BEHAVIOR OF STRONG SOLUTION DURING PRODUCTION. 


drops off rapidly, since the values in the solution on the charge appear to 
remain dispersed after the production of the first strong. ‘There is also’a 
slight pick-up at the start of producing third strong and at the start of the 
treatment, and both of these solutions appear to have been on the charge 
in layers with the strongest solution at the bottom of the vat. The drop 
in the value of the copper in the third strong becomes more gradual as 
this value approaches that in the spent electrolyte. This strong is inter- 
rupted when the copper content reaches 18 g.p.l. which results in the 
subsequent production of a treatment solution of about the same copper 
content as spent electrolyte. It can be seen that after the production of 
second strong, the process is practically a displacing or diluting of the 
enriched solutions, or a washing process. 

At present there are four reasons for producing a low-grade 
strong solution: 


a ‘Z content is left in contact with the leached ore at the start of the washing 
process. This i improves the results of washing. 
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2. Solutions in contact with the ore during the soak, which are low 


_ in copper and high in free acid, give the best results in leaching. ; 
3. The lower the content of the strong solution, the less spent elec- 


trolyte has to be returned to the head tank for mixing. This mixing is 
necessary to bring the copper content of the solution entering the electro- 
lytic cells down to a certain value. The more spent electrolyte is returned 
for mixing, the higher are the ferric iron content and the temperature of 


the electrolyte, and the lower the power efficiency. The ferric iron in the 


strong solution has all been reduced in the dechloridizing process and the 
solution has been somewhat cooled by contact with the ore. This may 


- appear to be somewhat of a burden on the dechloridizing plant, but only 
under certain conditions. The cement copper gained in the dechlorid- 


izing plant must be converted to a wire-bar furnace product, and it is 
about as economical to put it into the strong solution in reducing ferric 
iron, and thence into the cathodes, as to convert it into soluble anodes and 
thence into starting sheets. However, if the reduction of the ferric iron 
reaches a point where the cement copper required is in excess of the gain 
over other requirements, it is as economical to reduce the ferric iron with 
cathodes as with cement copper. 

4. It has been found that with relatively high free acid in the strong 
solution, the molybdenum is not reduced to the colloidal blue state in 
the dechloridizing process, and that the troubles produced thereby are 
greatly alleviated. Hence, especially when the molybdenum content 
of the solutions increases, an effort is made to prolong the production of 
strong solution from each batch of ore until the average free-acid content 
of the total strong solution produced is 45 g.p.l. and in some cases as high 
as 50 g.p.l. It is also important to so mix the strong solutions 
before dechloridizing. that the acid content is always above the mini- 
mum requirement. 

To produce each batch of strong solution without any premature 
dilution, the ideal point of cut-off would be after producing 53 per cent. of 
the covering volume. This necessitates the production of four batches 
of strong solution before reaching a treatment of the desired grade and 
obtaining a dilution of the strong to the desired extent. Producing 
batches of strong equal in volume to approximately two-thirds of the 
covering volume results in no more than 2 per cent. premature dilution, 
and the production of a second strong of about the desired content 
without mixing. Three batches of strong solution of such volume just 
about meet the requirements, and are easily balanced. Of ‘course, there 
is a variation in content of the batches due to variations in the grade of 
ore, but this can usually be taken care of by an adjustment of the volume 
of the third strong solution alone. 
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' solution (as previously defined) can be reduced in volume, by the use of 


total strong solution ee aa increase the copper content | 
However, when it becomes desirable to accomplish such a result ; 
possible to do so by the use of a pretreatment solution. A part of the | 
last strong or strongs (volume depending on results desired) can Tee 
returned to some subsequent charge of ore, the production as pretreat 
ment solution being continued until the subsequent treatment solution 
approaches the value of spent electrolyte. Thus the grade of the — 
strong can be raised without increasing the difficulties of washing the . 
leached ore. This use of pretreatment solutions can be extended until a 
neutral strong solution can be produced, or at least an almost neutral 
strong. The latter can be neutralized with limestone to throw down the 
iron, or be treated with SO. to reduce the ferric iron. While the strong 


pretreatment solution, the total volume of strong and pretreatment — 
solution will be greater than the volume of strong produced without the 
use of pretreatment solution. This implies, of course, that it is required 
to produce the same grade of treatment solution in each case. The 
increase in volume will not be the exact amount of the pretreatment used 
but will be sufficient to cause serious difficulty in completing neutraliza- 
tion of the strong and the extraction, in the short cycle for which the 
present plant was designed. This cycle does not obtain at present, but 
at maximum capacity, the average interval from loading to loading of 
each vat would be 84 hr. However, it will be possible to adopt a scheme 
for purification of a part of the strong solution, which could be carried 
out with a short cycle, and not seriously affect the extraction. 

The fact has been mentioned that the division of the soaking time 
and the free-acid and copper content of the solutions in contact with the 
ore have an effect on the extraction. From a detailed study of the 
behavior of the solutions during the leaching process, and complicated 
calculations made from the results obtained from a considerable number 
of charges treated, the following formulas were deduced: 


A = free acid in first solution on ore, g.p.1. 

B = free acid in start of first strong produced, g.p.l. 

C = average free acid in solutions displacing strong and pretreatment, 
g.p.l. 

D = average free acid in strong and pretreatment solution produced 
g.p.l. 

= free acid in last solution used to displace strong or pretreatment 

solution, g.p.1. 

F = free acid in solution last covering ore before washing, g.p.]. 

G = copper in first solution on ore, g.p.l. 

H = copper in start of first strong produced, g.p.1. 
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copper in last solution used to displace strong or pretreatment 

; - solution, g.p.1. 

LI = copper in solution last covering ore before washing, g.p.1. 

_ R = first soak, hours. 

S = second soak, hours. 

T = third soak, hours. 

U = totalsoak = R+S+T 

X = average free acid in solution in contact with ore during soak, 

” g.p.l. b 

_ Y = average copper in solution in contact with ore during soak, g.p.l. 

(2B+ AR+(2D+ O8+4+ 2QF + E\T 
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These equations are not exact, and the quantities X and Y obtained 
are factors rather than exact constituents of the solutions. However, 
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Percentage of Total Copper in Heads 
Fig. 7.—RELATION OF NON-WATER-SOLUBLE COPPER IN TAILINGS TO TOTAL COPPER 
IN HEADS. ; 

Based on 90 hr. total net soaking time; 55 g.p.l. H,SO, average free acid.in solutions 
in contact with ore during soak; 0.053 per cent. acid-insoluble copper in heads; 
0.181 per cent. oversize on 0.371 in. in heads. ; 

Lower curve gives comparison factors computed from upper curve. Multiply 
non-water-soluble copper in tailings, obtained under any conditions, by factor corre- 
sponding to percentage of copper in heads, to obtain probable value of non-water- 
soluble copper in tailings had the heads contained 1.60 per cent. copper and other 
conditions remained the same. 


these factors are relative (within satisfactory limits) in their application 
to determine certain results expected from variations in the leaching 
process. X has a bearing on the results of leaching or on the amount of 
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metric tons of ore. Even so, they are merely indicative of what H as! 
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the soak on the amount of non-water-soluble copper in the 

shown on Figs. 7, 8 and 9. The curves were computed from a det: 

analysis of the results obtained from the treatment of over 3,500,00 
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Fig. 8.—RELATION OF NON-WATER-SOLUBLE COPPER IN TAILINGS TO TOTAL SOAKING 
TIME. 


Based on 1.60 per cent. copper in heads; 55 g.p.l. H,SO, average free acid in solu- 
tions in contact with ore during soak; 0.058 per cent. H,SO. insoluble copper in “heads; 
9.181 per cent. oversize on 0.0371 in. in ore. 

Lower curve gives comparison factors for soaking time calculated from upper 
curve. Multiply non-water-soluble copper in tailings, obtained under any conditions, 
by factor corresponding to hours total soak, to obtain non-water-soluble copper in 
tailings that would probably have been obtained with a 50-hr, soak, other conditions 
not being changed. 
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be expected over a long period of production, since the results from 
individual charges vary widely under identical conditions. 


OUTLINE OF WASHING PROCESS AND DISCARDING 


The treatment solution usually is the first solution brought in contact 
with the.ore, although the first solution may be pretreatment solution 
or more often spent electrolyte. In any event, treatment solution is the 
solution in contact with the ore previous to washing and the copper 
content of this solution is one of the biggest factors in the efficiency of 
the washing process. 

The washing process consists of a downward displacement of the solu- 
tion covering and saturating the leached ore or tailings by a series of wash 
solutions and water. If this covering solution—treatment solution—were 
withdrawn without displacement, the volume removed would not be equal 


— to th the volu ; 
per ¢ t. 0 r weig moisture. a er Seeaihinias of ie 
% a f the solution covering the ore is retained by the tailings 

e problem of washing is to displace and dilute the solution so 
‘retained. In practice, the washing of Chuquicamata ores has not proved 
_ to be a true piston displacement of solutions, or even a series of complete 


- dilutions. The solution not fully absorbed by the tailings is displaced 
with a certain amount of mixing, “ 


but the solution absorbed by : Fs ster 
the tailings does not become ': sou 
thoroughly mixed with the dis- $ on 
a - Placing solutions at the rate at 2 os 
which they pass through the vat. 
If sufficient solution and water 
could be used, and a slow enough ~ 
d wash given, the values in the final 
tailings moisture could be reduced 
i almost to nothing. As it is, 
4 these values are reduced to eco- 
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of the series. To keep the wash copper in heads; 0.053 per cent. acid-insoluble 


. solutions from building up in copper in heads; 9.181 per cent. oversize on 
. a 0.371 in. in heads. 
copper content, as they are used Lower curve gives comparison factors com- 


over and over again from charge puted from upper curve. Divide non-water- 
soluble copper in tailings, obtained under any 


to charge, a certain portion of the conditions, by factor corresponding to average 


first wash is advanced, or dis- free acid in soak, to obtain probable value of ‘ 
‘ded | Taaketas 1 non-water-soluble copper in tailings, had the : 
carded, and replaced by an equal average free acid in soak been 50 g.p.l. and 


amount of second wash. This other conditions remained the same. 
amount of second wash is re- 

placed by third wash and of third wash by fourth. The amount of fourth 
wash so advanced is replaced by water. To bring about a volumetric 
balance, enough water is used to replace the advance of fourth wash and 
satisfy the tailings moisture. 

The amount of first wash advanced either becomes the advance, as 
previously defined, or is pumped directly to the discard storage sump. 
Often part of it is used as advance and the remainder goes to the discard 
sump. In any case, it is classified, measured and sampled as a separate 
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- must eventually equal the gain of this constituent from the ore. In 


The volume of this solution pacar: tment elation 
increased directly per unit of increase of water. ha iner aa 
content of this solution does not increase directly with the iner 
water, since part of this water dilutes the post-treatment solution. - 
why the total amount of copper, total available acid and see con- 
stituents in the solution to be discarded are not greatly influenced by the 
volume of water used when making a post-treatment discard. On the — 
other hand, when spent electrolyte is discarded, the post-treatment solu- 
tion is used as the advance to make up the volume of solution discarded 
from the primary solution system. In this case, both the amount and © 
total content of the solution discarded increase directly as the amount of 
water used, until a certain balance is reached. 

No matter where the discard of solution is made, or the volume of 
solution discarded, the total amount of any constituent discarded 
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making the preceding statement, the copper and free acid are considered 
as parts of the same constituent (the total available acid), since copper 
removed electrolytically releases free acid in a certain fixed proportion. 
Even so, this statement is only approximately true, since a certain 
amount of total available acid is destroyed in the tank house and the 
dechloridizing process. However, the amount discarded or otherwise 
removed must equal the gain from the ore, and the amount of total 
available acid otherwise removed does not make any difference in the 
amount discarded in relation to the point of discard or the amount of 
water used. Some iron is introduced in the tank house and in dechlori- 
dizing the strong solution, but the amount is small in proportion to the 
amount introduced by the ore, and as in the case of the total available 
acid, does not enter the point under consideration. The chlorine, of 
course, is mainly removed otherwise. The point is this. The consti- 
tuents of the primary solution system will come to a balance when the 
amounts removed therefrom equal the amounts introduced. Since all 
constituents of the primary system, with the exception of the chlorine, 
are distributed throughout this system in approximately the same 
proportion as the total available acid, the discussion will be limited for 
the most part to this constituent. 

When discarding spent electrolyte, the total available acid in the 
primary system must be diluted to the same content per unit volume as 
the solution discarded. This effect is often obscured because the total 
volume of the primary system is large and it requires a long time for the 
constituents thereof to come to a balance under any one set of con- 
ditions. However, the eventual effect of increasing the amount of water 
used, when discarding spent electrolyte, is to increase the dilution of the 
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= entire primary system and to the same extent the discard, but not to 


increase the total amount of total available acid discarded. 


When discarding post-treatment solution, the solution discarded is 
diluted directly and the concentration of total available acid in the 


primary system is not materially affected by the amount of water used, 
or, therefore, by the amount of this solution discarded, although in 
either form of discard the total amount of total available acid discarded 
will be the same, after the solution system has come to balance. 

For the preceding reasons, when it is desirable to increase the total 
available acid in the primary system, post-treatment solution is dis- 
carded, and to diminish the total available acid in this system, spent 
electrolyte is discarded. In the latter case, the amount of water must be 


_ controlled carefully; in the former, it is not so important. To diminish 


the concentration of iron, nitric acid and molybdenum in the primary 
system, a spent electrolyte discard is used. To accomplish this last 
result, a certain amount of total available acid concentration must be 
sacrificed. Since the introduction of the Chilex anode and the 1922 
modification of the dechloridizing process, it has been practicable to 
control the constituents of the primary solution system by the solution 
discard alone and without the addition of commercial H.SO,. This 
may not always be possible and there are times at present when this is 
not entirely satisfactory. However, no form of removing the iron, 
nitric acid or molybdenum, other than by solution discard, has been 
incorporated into the regular process. 

In displacing the treatment solution from the charge, there is a 
certain inevitable advance of first wash solution into the primary sys- 
tem, due to the mixing during displacement and the retention of solution 
as moisture by the trailings. Thus the treatment solution produced 
is not exactly the same as that solution in contact with the tailings 
just before washing. It is the latter solution that really influences 
the values carried into the post-treatment, the washes and by the final 
moisture in the tailings. For each charge treated, samples are taken 
to determine the contents of this solution, which is called the “‘last 
cover before washing.” This is the primary solution that must be 
washed from the tailings. The amount of this solution retarded and 
the amount of first wash inadvertently advanced are equal, the one 
simply being displaced by the other. This amount is independent of 
the amount of water or wash solution used, and is somewhat less than 
the amount of moisture retained by the tailings, although it is a function 
of the latter. It averages about 650 cu. m. per charge, or 635 liters 
per ton of ore treated. 

The primary solution retarded is distributed through the post- 
treatment, the washes and the final moisture in the tailings, bringing 
the values in the wash solutions to a certain balance depending on the 
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of water in the first wash. The first wash is somewhat diluted by 
increase in the water used, but the dilution is not nearly in propo 
to the water; hence neither is the dilution in the primary system V Ww. ; 
no deliberate advance is employed. To discard post-treatment solu- — 
tion produced at any other point than between treatment and first a 
wash (7. ¢., discarding after the production of first, second, third or — 
fourth wash) will not aid materially in the concentration of values i in the 
primary system. The amount of primary solution retarded will be the 
same in any case. The washes preceding the point of discard simply 
become a part of the primary system, increasing in concentration until 
they carry practically as much of any constituent per unit of volume, back _ 
into the discard, washes following the discard, and the final tailings mois- 
ture, as would be carried back by the primary solution in contact with the 
tailings before washing. Continuing a discard of solution following 
any wash has produced the same results as though that wash and those 
preceding had been eliminated. The real effect of setting back the point 
of discard in the wash system is to increase the proportion of primary 
solution in the final tailings moisture and decrease the proportion in the 
direct solution discard. This is not economical, since the former cannot 
be decopperized before discarding and the latter can. In connection 
with this point, it must be remembered that the total amount of primary 
solution discarded is the amount in the deliberate solution discard and 
the amount in the final tailings moisture, no matter whether post-treat- 
ment solution or spent electrolyte is discarded. 

The concentration at which any constituent will come to a balance — 
in the primary system can be calculated, as follows: To the amount of any 
constituent gained by solution from the ore, add any amounts of this 
constituent otherwise introduced and subtract amounts removed or 
destroyed by means other than solution discard. The resulting amount 
should be calculated in terms of grams gained per metric ton of ore treated. 
Divide this result by the liters of primary solution discarded per metric 
ton of ore treated and the quotient will be the concentration, in grams per 
liter of the constituent in the primary system, that will result from any 
fixed amount and form of discard. Certain calculations that will appear 
later are based on calculation, made in this manner. 

To prevent confusion, the following point was not previously men- 
tioned. There is a certain amount of inevitable advance of water into the 
primary solution system with each charge treated, due to the moisture in 
the original ore and the tailings left in the vat after unloading. Since 
this amount is almost constant in amount per charge treated, it does not 
enter into the computation of the amount of treatment that it is neces- 
sary to produce or to cover a charge. 
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_ acid and molybdenum in the primary system, remembering, of course, 

Z that using a post-treatment the amount of discard is not so important, and’ 
_ that the more water is used, the better the result of washing the tailings © 


will be. The discard will have to be adjusted to meet variations in the 
relative gain of the previously mentioned constituents from the ore. The 
total available acid gain is usually the dominating factor in this respect 
but the problem of decopperizing the discard solution must be considered. 

In the dechloridizing plant, the copper removed from the discard 
solution is converted into cement copper. It is not economical to produce 
more than a certain amount of this, therefore this consideration limits the 
copper content of the solution to be discarded. It has been previously 
shown that, no matter where the point of discard or what the volume 
thereof may be, the total amount of total available acid destroyed and 
discarded must eventually equal the gain thereof from the ore. The 
concentration of total available acid in the primary system may be influ- 
enced, but not the amount discarded. The portion of copper in the total 
available acid will vary considerably; if the discard is spent electrolyte, 
the copper content will be that of the return from the tank house, nor- 
mally 15 g.p.l., but if the discard is post-treatment solution, the copper 
content will normally be much less. It will depend on the copper content 
in the last cover before washing, and to a lesser extent on the conditions 
during the soaking periods and the relative lengths of the soaks. This 
last factor, as will be explained, can be expressed in terms of the average 
copper content of the solutions in contact with the ore during the total 


soak. The amount of water used influences the total copper in the solu- 


tion discarded only to the extent that it diminishes or increases the amount 
of copper retained by the final moisture in the tailings. This is relatively 
negligible under most conditions. The total copper content and the rela- 
tive concentration in grams per liter must not be confused. The con- 
centration is influenced by the amount of water used far more. than 
the total content. In connection with this point, it is necessary to explain 
why the total available acid is always apparently less in a post-treatment 
discard than in a discard of spent electrolyte, in the face of the statement 
that the total amount of total available acid will eventually be the same 
in either case. The explanation lies in the word eventually. It is not 
desirable to continue with as large a discard of spent electrolyte as of 
post-treatment solution, in consideration of the dilution of the primary 
system; thus it is usually possible to dilute the post-treatment discard 
more than the spent electrolyte discard. Regardless of dilution, the 
copper content of a post-treatment discard is about 70 per cent. of the 
content of a spent electrolyte discard under the present method of produc- 
ing strong and treatment solutions. The present method, as has been 
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Fig. 10.—DiIsposivIon OF SOLUTIONS IN 
WASHING WITH 1650 cU. M. EACH OF FOUR 
WASHES AND 1700 cU. M. OF WATER. 


Original volume of cover, 3400 cu. m.; 
moisture in tailings, 875 cu. m.; washing rate, 
800 cu. m. per hour. 

Solutions off are represented by areas be- 
tween horizontal lines and vertical lines 0 
and 100. Amount of each solution on, in any 
solution coming off, is represented by the area 
between the curves ‘indicated, within the area 
representing the solution off, Each small 
square represents 100 cu. m. 

Examples.—Area R-S-T-U-V = amount 
of second wash on that comes off in the ‘first 
wash = 1009 cu. m. 

Area W-X-Y-Z = amount of primary 
solution on before washing, coming off in 
second wash = 120 cu. m. 


It is the total copper content that influences the amount of cement 


copper produced in the dechlor 
dizing plant. To reduce this, i 
the practice to send the solutio: 
for discard to the tank house for — 
partial plating down previous to 


the final decopperization in the © 


dechloridizing plant. By plating 


down is meant partial electrolytic 


decopperization. It is not as 
economical of power to plate down 


discard solution as to plate down — 


strong solution, so the tank house 
sacrifices some capacity in plating 
down solution. It is not economi- 
cal to plate down solution much 
lower than 7 g.p.l., although 
cathodes suitable for treatment in 
the wire bar furnace can possibly 
be produced when plating down as 
far as 5 g.p.l. As a rule, post- 
treatment solution is not plated 


down but goes directly from the 


discard storage sump to the de- 
chloridizing plant. Spent elec- 
trolyte for discard is usually plated 
down and in such condition is 
returned from the tank house°to 
the dechloridizing plant. How- 
ever, at full production it may 
prove necessary to plate down 
either solution to keep the produc- 
tion of cement copper down to the 
minimum requirement. In such 


case, the total copper content and not the concentration of copper in 


the discard solution must be considered. 


It must be remembered that 


plating down in no way affects the total available acid discarded. With 
the plating down of copper, free acid is liberated. 


Some of the preceding points may be clarified by a study of Fig. 10. 


This diagram was constructed from the results calculated from over 300. 
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Paint b it is almost a straight line. This portion of the curve denotes 
_ the mechanical mixing of solutions not saturating the ore. From points 


Pe c.to d, the curve flattens out on account of a change of action during the 
process of drawing down for the final water wash and of draining. 


: The amount of primary solution remaining in the vat after removal 
of any amount of solution can be roughly coed by the following 
- equation: 
M 
Ce 
R = cubic meters of primary solution remaining in the vat. 
= cubic meters of moisture remaining in the tailings. 
= a constant, depending on nature of ore and washing rate. 


An average value for C, which holds approximately for washing 
rates from 400 to 1200 cu. m. per hr., is: 


C = 1.440 — 0.00004W 
where 


ye rate of ak in cubic meters per hour. 
v 
reas 


éabic hee solution removed after start of washing. 

D = T — M = cubic meters of drains. 

T = cubic meters solution covering and saturating ee ore 
before washing. 


From the origin of the curve to point b, the amount R may be cal- 
culated as if the curve were a straight line from U = D — 700 to U:'= D 
+750. PointbisatU = D+ 750. Thisis not exact, and the quantity 
of R so calculated must be adjusted to equal that calculated at U = D + 
750 by the equation. The other curves are practically parallel to the 
one discussed, and follow the same at intervals representing the volumes 
of the washes. With this in mind, values may be calculated by the 
equation for each of the washes. 

The amounts so calculated of primary solution and each of the washes, 


as coming off in the last wash, should be increased by 20 per cent. to cor- — 


rect for the change of action during the drawing down for water and 
draining. The amounts of increase should be deducted from the respec- 
tive amounts of each solution coming off in the next to last wash. 
From the equation or diagram, the amounts of primary solutions and 
water, composing the treatment off, the advance and discard, and each 


_ The curve Smiling the treatment or primary solution closely fellowes F 
a certain equation from points b toc. From the origin of the curveto __ 
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Fig. 11.—EFrect OF AVERAGE COPPER CON- 
TENT OF SOLUTIONS ON COPPER CONTENT OF 
ADVANCE AND DISCARD AND TAILINGS MOISTURE. 

The number at top of each line equals grams 
per liter copper average of solutions in contact 
with ore during soak. 


will have to be shifted ac- is 
cordingly. i 

It must be remembered that 
the point ¢ will remain at the 
same vertical distance from _ 


Sg 


point d under any conditions. 
This distance is equal to the 
amount representing volume D. 


While the diagram or cal- | ; 


culations by the equation are 
not exactly accurate, the results 


» from operations for the last six 


months were closely checked 
thereby. 

In constructing the diagram 
and making calculations, the 
total available acid in the solu- 
tions rather than the copper 
content was traced. Due to 
the layer effect, previously de- 
scribed, the copper content of 
the primary solution forming 
the last cover before washing is 
varied throughout the charge. 
Also, the amount of copper in 
that portion of solution saturat- 
ing the tailings as moisture is 
somewhat higher than the ap- 
parent copper content of the 
solution forming the last cover. 
This is due to a lack of thorough 


mixing throughout the charge, especially in the particles of ore or tailings. 
It must be remembered that solution penetrating the particles during 


30 to 80 hr. 


of soaking is not readily mixed with solution sub- 


sequently brought in contact therewith. The effect of this lack 
of mixing becomes more pronounced as the last portion of the soak 


is shortened. 


Invariable copper gains in the water-soluble and wash 


balance for practically all charges, and the content of the wash solutions, 


demonstrate this fact. 


A relation between the copper content of the 


primary solution coming off in the advance and discard and in the tailings 


Se the teat in. ‘contact 
t . The effect of the latter, a 
effect of the copper content of the solution forming ih 
‘ore washing, on the content of copper in the primary ws 
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Fig. 12.—VARIATION OF WATER-SOLUBLE COPPER IN TAILINGS. 


Based on 10,235 m.t. ore in charge; 875 cu. m., or 8.26 per cent. water in tailings; 
1700 cu. m. of water used; washing rate 800 cu. m. per hour. To translate values to 
percentages, divide by 97. 23. 

The number at top of each line equals grams per liter copper average of solutions 
in contact with ore during soak. 

Values depend on use of 6600 cu. m. of wash solution, or 645 liters per metric 
ton of ore. 

Lower curve shows factors for approximate corrections to upper figure for volumes 
of water used other than 1700 cu.m. Multiply results from upper chart by factor 
pesto nome to volume of water used, as found from lower curve. 
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TABLE FOR CORRECTION OF VALUES 
Found from This Chart and Curves on Fig. 13 


WasHiInG Rate, Cv. WasHING Rats, Cu. 
M. par Hr. MottiepLty RESULTS BY M. per Hr. ’ MutripLty RESULTS BY 
1,200 1.0533 700 0.987 
1,100 - 1.0400 600 0.973 
1,000 1.0267 500 0.960 
900 1.0133 400 0.947 
800 1.0000 : 


solution composing a portion of the advance and discard and the tailings 
moisture, is shown on Fig. 11. The effect of the content of the solutions 
under discussion on the water-soluble copper content of the tailings is 
shown in metric tons on Fig. 12. 

Fig. 13 shows the amounts of primary solution and water composing 
the advance and discard and the final tailings moisture; also the amounts’ 


’ t he tailings earns can Be% ¢ 


Fig. 12 shows the effect of 


a soluble copper of the tailings, but ‘the general chara icter 
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Fic. 13.—VoLUME OF PRIMARY SOLUTIONS. 


Curve 1 shows volume of primary solution in discard solution with various amounts 
of water, when moisture in tailings = 875 cu. m. and discard is between treatment 
and first wash. ‘This is the advance, when discarding spent electrolyte. ‘To get 
total volume of solution, subtract 87 5 cu. m. from cubic meters of water used. To 
get volume of water in solution, subtract values found from this curve from total 
volume of solution. 

Curve 2 shows volume of primary solution in tailings moisture in same conditions 

as for curve 1. Also applies when discarding spent electrolyte, and should be added 
to spent electrolyte discard to obtain total primary discard. 

Curve 3 shows total primary discard, when discarding under conditions of curve 
1. This is sum of curves 1 and 2, and is also the volume of water advanced to primary 
system when making no deliberate advance. 

To get total volume of water advanced, when making deliberate advance, add 
values from this curve to value of water in advance, determined from curve 1. 

Values shown by. these curves are cubic meters per charge treated. To translate 
to liters per metric ton ore treated, divide by 10.235 the cubic meters found from curves. 


Curves are based on use of 6600 cu. m. of wash solution, or 645 liters per metric 
ton of ore. 


tailings often greatly overshadows the factors contemplated. The results 
indicated on this figure check very closely with average results calculated 
over 300 charge records. 

The benefit of a slower washing rate does not seem to be as great as 
would be anticipated. The increase in the primary solution displaced 
from the tailings and entering the washes in large part goes back into the 


_ tailings through the increased content of the washes. The volume of 


wash solution must increase with the time of washing to get the full effect 


na 


a ssible even with Seeronced production, and 
ible now with the present installation. However, once sucha 
fem is established a very careful regulation of the cycle must be _ 
m. intained, and the leaching plant cannot serve, to the extent that it 
does at present, as the buffer in absorbing irregularities of operation. — 
Such a scheme is worth contemplation and a trial under the present 
4 conditions of decreased production. 
__ Due to the size and length of the pipe lines, a lineful of strong solution 
aa or ‘spent electrolyte, mixing with the wash solutions in the process of 
washing a charge, will considerably affect the results from that charge 
‘ Ee and several successive charges. It is important to use certain line sys-_ 
tems for washing only, and the valve connections are so arranged that it 
is awkward to use other than certain line systems and pumps for washing. 
_ Leaking valves can also produce a disastrous effect. Every valve in the 
plant is inspected according to schedule, at least once in every four 
months, and more frequently whenever a leakage is suspected. 


3 Solution Systems in Detail 

2 There are two sets of wash solutions, one for vats 1 to 6 and the other 

: for vats 7 to 13. There is some irregularity in the volume of the indi- Mi 
__ vidual washes due to the size of the sumps, and the volume-of wash for ' 
_ vats 7 to 13 is larger, in proportion to the capacity of the vats, than the 


volume for vats 1 to 6. The fourth wash sump for both series is larger 
than the others, to take care of unexpected fluctuations in the volume of 
drains. The actual volumes of wash solutions are shown in Table 4. 


TaBLe 4.—Volumes of Wash Solutions 


Vats 1 to6 Vats 7 to 13 
= : ae 4 
Wash ; 
Sago} Me Reh | Bump | « Weg Gerd : 
1 BE pees 1450 P 1750 
2 Kk wa 1450 R 1750 
3 L 1450 O 1750 
4 M 1850 N 1750 
ht Shee 6200 7000 


(See Fig. 14.) This table and figure : show that the average total volume of 

wash solution used is 6600 cu. m., or about 645 liters per metric ton of 

ore. The average volume of nas wash is 1650 cu. m., the value that 
’ was used in general calculations. 
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Fic. 14.—LayouT OF ACID LINES. 
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an steel tank, which is supplied b 


has been discussed. About 1700 cu. m. per charge, or 1 


- decopperizing section of the dechloridizing plant. Spent electrolyte for 


_ ridizing plant directly, or via the tank-house plating-down sections to “Ee 


The 4 Waiter is et 


fank re the vats is by gravis The amount of Abate 


metric ton, is the average contemplated. About 200 cu. m. per ¢ ge 
more of water is used on the large vats than the small ones. 27 
The post-treatment discard from both sets of vats is pumped to 
sump I, which has a capacity of 3200 cu. m. This serves as a smé il 
buffer in the production and disposal of solution for washing. The 
discard solution goes from sump I by gravity directly, or via the tank- — 
house plating-down sections to pump house No. 1 and thence to the 


discard is by-passed from the return to the leaching plant, to the dechlo- 


dechloridizing plant. 

There are two sets of treatment solution, one for each set of vats. 
Sumps F and G form the storage space for treatment to and from vats 
1 to 6, while sumps S and T serve in the same capacity for vats 7 to 13. 
Either set of sumps can hold the maximum amounts of treatment and 
advance (which is pumped to the same sumps as the treatment) that are 
produced from a single charge. Since this solution is usually used as 
produced, there is perhaps no great necessity for the sumps, but they 
prove of value in increasing the flexibility of the leaching operation, 
and are necessary if a vat or sump must be drained unexpectedly. Such 
a necessity is usually caused by the breaking of an outlet nipple. A 
breakdown of the unloading bridges may necessitate the use of the treat- — 
ment sumps to full capacity. 4 

Strong solution from both sets of vats is pumped via pump house 
No. 4 to sumps A, C, D or EH, and from there is transferred to passive 
storage sumps AA, BB, CC and DD, or goes directly to the dechloridizing 
plant by gravity. Strong solution can go from the passive storage sumps 
directly to the dechloridizing plant. Spent electrolyte is returned from 
the tank house, via pump house No. 2, to sumps B, D or E, or to the 
passive storage sumps. From all of the sumps mentioned it goes by 
gravity to any of the vats. 

It was originally intended to use the passive storage sumps either 
for spent electrolyte or strong solution that had been dechloridized. 
In the latter case, strong solution from the dechloridizing plant could be 
pumped from pump house No. 2 to the tank-house head tank or, if in 
excess of the tank house demand, it could be pumped to the passive 
storage sumps. In case of a shores of dechloridized strong solution, 
it could be obtained from the passive storage sumps and replaced there 
by spent electrolyte. 


" ~ between the iron nitric acid, and molybdenum was abnormal. It appears 
primary solutions, whenever stored in a sump for too long a period. 
_ However, there is less danger in storing undechloridized strong solution 
_ than dechloridized strong, since the ferric iron produced in the former 
_ can be reduced readily in the dechloridizing process. Spent electrolyte 

can be stored with the least amount of danger, since a passage of the 
solutions through the ore seems to tend to scrub out some of the liberated 
_ NO. Fuming of the solutions, when the decomposition of nitric acid is 
increasing, is always first noticeable in the treatment solution which, 
as has been discussed, is the spent electrolyte that has been in contact 
with the ore for the longest period. Asa matter of fact, several dangerous 
situations have been relieved by circulating the entire outflow from the 
" tank house over leached ore. The relief comes from the cooling effect of 
the ore, and the tendency for the NO to be expelled from the solution 
by the scrubbing effect of the ore and the agitation through rapid cir- 
culation of the solutions. It is advisable to keep all solutions in move- 
ment as far as possible at all times. 

Since strong solution and spent electrolyte are potentially the same, 
the relative proportions of each in the primary system represent what 
_ the relation of the supply of copper from the mine and the load on the 
tank house has been. The purpose of the storage sumps is to form a 
buffer in the plant process. 

To obtain the maximum storage, it is possible to use the same sumps 
for either strong solution or spent electrolyte, leaving enough space to 
permit the removal of one’ class of solution from a sump before the 
necessity of introducing the other. Mixing strong solution with spent 
electrolyte is desirable only in the tank-house head tank. Sumps A and 
C are never used for spent electrolyte, or sump B for strong solution, 
for the reason previously mentioned and to facilitate the measurement 
and mixing to uniform grade of the strong solution. 

Treatment solution is intermediate between strong solution and spent 
electrolyte, and is kept on the ore as much as possible. Treatment 
solution does not go directly from the charge from which it was produced 
to the next charge treated thereafter, as do the wash solutions. It 
usually goes from one charge to the fourth or fifth charge thereafter 
treated, in the same set of vats. It has been mentioned that each set of 
vats has an individual set of treatment solutions. The number of treat- 
ment solutions (or the number of charges that the treatment solution 
can cover simultaneously) for each set of vats is so arranged that as 
many charges as possible can be soaking at the same time. To obtain 


mn of ms nitric atid progressed more storie in 
rong solution than in any other solution; therefore it was 
inadvisable to ‘store this solution whenever the tendency for reaction _ 


that there is some tendency for this reaction to take place in any of the —_— 


a 


s 


the maximum, the number of tr 
solution is‘produced at just about ne tim 
charge of ore. As there is a variat 
sive charges, it is not possible to make the time of washing 
at all times to the time of loading, and hence to carry the ab 
mum number of treatments provides no margin of safety, whicl 
required in the light of possible breakdowns of the loading or unloading 
equipment, or the unexpected necessity of draining a vat. The absolute — a 
maximum of treatments in each set is one less than the number of vats 
in that set, which are in operating condition. However, this requires — 
the full use of the treatment sumps during certain intervals, so that the | 
normal practice is to carry a number of treatments in each set equal to © 
the number of vats minus two. Since, under present operating methods, — 
the spent electrolyte and treatment are almost of identical content, the _ 
mei: order of usage of these in the treatment of a charge is not important. 
me: Hence, whenever the mine shuts down over Sunday, it is customary __ 
2 to cover an extra charge in each set of vats with spent electrolyte, thus 
temporarily increasing the number of potential treatments. An entire 
= treatment is subsequently used as advance in order to get rid of this 
zo potential treatment when necessary. Procedure along these lines is 
i often resorted to, in order to tide over emergencies, when it is necessary 
My to take care of an excess or make up a deficiency in the amount of spent 
electrolyte in the primary system. 

The total maximum volume of solution that can be carried with safety 
| in the primary system is shown: in Table 5. This contemplates 13 vats 
= in service, and that, when all possible sumps are full of strong solution 
there shall be no spent electrolyte for storage, or vice versa. 


TaBLe 5.—Volume of Solution in Primary System 


Sump All sigong Solution. Ne Seeder ee ae 

gs Witcher ata heel nis rhb Rea la te been in 6,400 . 0 
Bi AA 0 6,400 
CO. 6 Soy aa ee 3,200 0 
Dis. use ho Oe NS lea 3,200 3,200 
| HERR ee Stakes OU 3,200 3,200 
Deh res s iece ee 3,800 3,800 
Ij baetpbar er Wd RA allah tice 3,800 3,800 
CO RAR RTS Tea: Ae eae 3,800 3,800 
1D Diss teadd « oats ates 0 3,200 

27,400 27,400 


A certain margin of safety is indicated by the content of sump DD, 
which can hold 3800 cu.m. To facilitate the changing of solutions needed 
by a change in conditions, and to take care of unexpected volumetric 


4 available for solution storage and the primary system should be dimin- 


1s eq 
urned to the = eR ae tank fap chixing) » a8 are vals a 


-house head tanks. When these are in operation, sump DD is not 


“a ished ey about 4,000 cu. m. under such eagle 


TABLE 6.—M. aximum Primary Solution 
: Cusic Meters 
Tank house and head tanks (at present 9500) 
Spent electrolyte and strong solution (no spraying) 
Treatments for vats 1 to 6 (all in operation) 3200 x 4 
Treatments for vats 7 to 13 (all in operation) 3600 X 5 


THE CYCLE 


The total length of the cycle, or time from loading to loading of each | 


vat, depends on the rate of production, but certain divisions of this time 
are of fixed duration regardless of thisrate. The average time of charging 
a vat with ore is and will be about 8 hr. By charging one vat 
with both units of the crushing plant, this time can be cut down consider- 
ably. However, simultaneous loading of one vat in each set is contem- 


a plated, and the average time of loading will be about 8hr. The maximum 
capacity of the crushing plant is expected to be that of four vats per day. 


The covering of the ore with solution will be accomplished during 
the loading period, so that as little time as possible is lost in the soak, 
due to loading. However, the operations of loading and covering cannot 
always be accomplished simultaneously, so that an average delay of 
4 hr. should be charged to loading. 

The unloading of a vat can be accomplished in 614 hr. However, 
the total leaching time lost per cycle through unloading will be 8 hr., as the 
loading will follow the unloading at this interval. 

The washing and draining of a charge can be accomplished in 14 hr., 
although 16 hr. is usually allowed for this. By the use of two sets of 
pumps and lines simultaneously, this operation can be accomplished in 
10 hr., but it is more often the practice to slow this operation rather than 


to speed it up. A slower wash gives better results than a fast one, but 


lengthening the washing time decreases the soaking time, so that a balance 
must be struck between the effect on the water-soluble and non-water- 


- soluble copper in the tailings in deciding the proportions of the cycle 


ee 


allotted for soaking and washing. At full production, it will undoubtedly 
be most economical to wash at full pump capacity. 
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of this time based on the viésahe mathed of totes a a ae 


Table 7. Average times are given. 

Items 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 10 are more or less fixed, regardless of eee 
The other ca vary with the length of the cycle, all i in more or less t 
same proportion. 
cause some differences, and item 9 may be lengthened if ihe booeth of 
total soak permits. For best extraction, item 2 should be short and item — 
8 long. As mentioned, the sum of these two will always form a more or © ; 
less fixed portion of the total soak, one being lengthened at the expense 
of the-other, and the length of either depending upon the storage space — 
available for strong solution, or upon whether or not the supply from the 


TaBLE 7.—Loading Cycle q 


Hours 
1. Loading and covering (avg. 6 hr. contact time)............. 10.0 
2. Finish of covering or loading to start of first strong......... 15.0 
Doe ELOGUCHION OL Mist -StNOU los areettbae site tee cree oie ene seein een 2.4 
4, Finish of first strong to start of second strong.............. 6.4 
5 Production of second strong. \y.i./60. (ba 2.4 
bs 6. Finish of second strong to start of third strong............. 6.4 
(a. Production-of third. strong ccs majo os ciee eens ae eee 2.4: 
8. Finish of third strong to start of washing.................. 15.0 
7 9., Washing and draming’..\.c.5s.0. oar meee eat ee ate 16.0 
10. Unloading and delay to start of loading................... 8.0 
Total. cy les sass, cis syeraietvsg Mien slots sneishte scaee eee ete 84.0 
Under the definitions previously given, the following effective soaks would obtain: 
Soak Hovrs . 
1, 16h GeO havoos eee Se wo 1g OGL OS pelo 18 = 
2. = start first to finish) thind strong gon msmesaieeeeree ete eeeente 20 7 
are Fr a ee, wee vr ee a NR Re An Ze 17 : 
Total soakket.:: satis, os.sherd Bo letalg c Rerak tae eae ae ee ee 55 


crusher has exceeded the demand from the tank house for a long period. 
The relative length of the first and third soaks directly affects the average 
acid and copper in contact with the solutions during the soak. The 
calculations and curves covering this subject should be referred to on this 
point. The approximation of item 1 to the 8-hr. minimum depends 
on the number of treatments in the system and the coordination of the 
start of washing on one vat to the loading time of some other. 


t down to 8 hr. by th the use of is pumps 0: on the aperAtiOn ee ws 
part of the time. Thus six charges per day could be treated. The : 
. _ Tesults would suffer accordingly. , 


BLUESTONE PLANT 


Occasionally, first strong solution is returned to some charge of ore 

E for, re-enrichment for the purpose of producing bluestone. This solution 

"is put on fresh ore and the charge dropped out for one complete cycle - 

of the vats, to allow as complete a saturation of the solution as possible. 

This dropping out is not absolutely essential, but assures a satisfactory 

batch of solution. When saturation of the solution is reasonably com- 
plete, or as soon thereafter as is convenient, enough of this solution to 

2 fill one of the bluestone pans is micron from the charge and the 

g leaching thereof completed in the customary manner. There are two 

~ bluestone pans, the capacities of which are 540 cu. m. and 425 cu. m. 

“ 

; 

; 


_ The pans can be safely filled to a depth of 77 cm. and have areas of 700 ie 
- sq. m. and 550 sq. m. respectively. The bluestone is produced by solar 2g 
evaporation to 50 per cent. of the original volume in these pans and is 
accomplished at an average rate of about 34 cm. per day. The copper 
sulfate so formed averages about 23.5 per cent. copper, and is free enough ; 
 - from the harmful constituents in the solution to be satisfactory for intro- 
duction in the starting sheet solution used in the soluble-anode section 
of the tank house. It is usually so employed, the purpose being to help 
in maintaining the desired content in this solution and permit of the 
- purification by discard thereof. A considerable quantity of this blue- 
stone has been sold as a commercial product. The capacity of the plant % 
is approximately 60 metric tons of bluestone per month. : 


Dechloridizing Plant 


The dechloridizing plant was designed primarily to remove the 
chlorine from the strong solution before electrolysis of the latter. The 
functions of this plant have been extended to decopperizing the solutions 
to be discarded and reducing the ferric iron in the strong solution. 

As the strong solution enters the dechloridizing plant, a small portion 
is by-passed to an agitator tank, where it is used to emulsify what is 
termed washed cement copper. The emulsion formed is fed back into 
the canal carrying the strong solution, and the solution then passes 
through a Parral agitator, where the following reactions take place: 


Cu + CuCl, = Cu2Cle [1] 
in Washed in Strong Precipitate 
Cement Copper Solution 
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Thus the precipitation of the rss orine al 
is accomplished. 
From the Parral agitator, the oi bes rite passes vaio 
tanks and thence to the tank house. The cuprous chloride settl 
in these tanks, from which the solution is decanted off in rotati 
the cuprous chloride is removed. A crane serves for the diggin 
handling of the cuprous chloride, which is conveyed to mixing b 
In the mixing boxes, the cuprous chloride is brought in contact with — 
warm FeCl, solution, called brine. It is dissolved in this brine, possibly 4 
according to the following reaction: 
FeCl, +e CueCl, = Fe(CuCls)2 [3] 


Brine - Cuprous Chloride | Enriched Brine 


=~ 


The enriched brine solution passes from the mixing boxes to precipi- 7 : 
tation drums, which are loaded with scrap iron. In these drums cement — 
copper is precipitated according to the following reaction: ; 


Fe(CuCl:)2+ Fe = 2FeCl,+2Cu [4] ~ 


Enriched Brine in Emulsion from the Drums 


The emulsion of cement copper in brine solution passes from the ~ 
drums through small classifying tanks, wherein the coarsest of the cement 
copper grains are settled out.- The product from these tanks is removed 
periodically and prepared for shipment to the smelter by drying; some- 
times washing and drying. From the classifying settlers, the emulsion 
passes through other tanks wherein the balance of the cement copper 
settles out. This product is called unwashed cement copper. The 
brine passes through the last mentioned settling tanks to a head tank, 
from which it is pumped by an air-lift back to the mixing boxes for use 
in dissolving more cuprous chloride. It can be noted that the FeCl, 
content of the brine is increased with each contact with the cuprous 
chloride. To keep the concentration of this from rising, water is added 
to the brine, and the excess volume of brine so produced is bled or dis- 
carded from the system to the wash agitator used in the decopperizing 
process. An attempt is made to keep the brine solution at from 26° 
to 30° Bé. The reaction in the drums furnishes heat, which makes the 
brine more efficient in dissolving CueCle. To keep the content of the 
brine solution at a balance, as much FeCl, must be bled from the system 
as is put in, or all the chlorine removed from the strong solution must 
eventually go in the brine solution bled off, into the decopperizing process. 

The unwashed cement copper is picked up by a crane and carried 
to the wash agitator into which the discard of brine solution was passed. 
In this agitator the brine and cement copper come in contact with the 


% 
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Peer OFC, 2. Cus0, CusCl, + Cu 


Unwashed Cement Brine Discard Post-T or 8. E. Washed Cement Copper 


bs opus : : Discard , 
+ FeSO, + FeCl, [5] 


Tn Solution to be Discarded 


The solution to be discarded passes from the wash agitator to other 


a tanks, wherein the washed cement copper settles out. The discarded 


solution passes through these settlers and from there to the so-called 


_ pampa tanks. Since the settling is not perfect nor is the balance of 
_ reaction 5, the settling and precipitation of the copper from this solu- 
tion is famher completed in these pampa tanks. Into these tanks scrap 


iron is charged. The outflow from the dechloridizing plant settlers 
averages about 0.5 g.p.l. copper and from the pampa tanks about 0.3 


_g.p.l. copper. From the latter tanks the solution is wasted. 


In reaction 5 an extra atom of copper is indicated, which does not 
enter into the reaction. An excess of copper is used in this process so 


that the product (washed cement copper) is suitable for use in dechlori- 


dizing the strong solution. This wash cement copper is removed from 
the settlers and carried to the agitator tank in which the dechloridizing 
emulsion is formed. ‘The copper in this product is that entering into 
reactions 1 and 2. It will be noted that the Cu.Cl. in this product was 


- not noted in these reactions. It takes no part therein and is simply 


carried in the strong solution with the CuCl, precipitated therefrom, 
to the cuprous chloride settlers. 
An excess molecule of FeCl, was also indicated in reaction 5. This 


simply denotes that the FeCl, picked up in the processes must eventually 


all go to the pampa. It would appear at first that part of the chlorine 


from the brine discard was retained. This retention is only apparent, 


as the CuCl, formed in the decopperizing process augments that formed 
from the dechloridizing of the strong solution and hence the amount 
that enters the brine solution and the amount in the brine discard, as 
previously explained. 

As a matter of fact, the amount of Cu and CuCl, shown in any 
of the reactions and products are not exactly as indicated. There is 
usually an excess of both constituents in all the reactions, and the products 
cuprous chloride, wash cement copper and unwashed cement copper are 
all mixtures of Cu and CuzCl, in various proportions, although unwashed 
cement copper carries very little CueCl,. These products are also satu- 
rated with the solutions with which they have been in contact, and carry 
moisture values of Cu, Cland Fe accordingly. It is a part of the purpose 
of the decopperizing process to remove the FeCl, moisture content of the 
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‘discard to brine solution and unwashed copper used in decopperizing 


‘copper. was eas in = ochiort atur 
brine solution and introduced iron int the strong solution. whi 
undesirable. In the decopperizing process, this brine is 
replaced by the solution for discard which is in great excess of 
solution entering the process. For this reason, the decopperizing proce 
is frequently called the washing process. Even with this washing, t 
product, washed cement copper, carries some iron which is introduced 1 
into the strong solution. To reduce this amount, a second washing of the = 
cement copper is sometimes employed. To accomplish this, the product — : 
from the decopperizing process is carried to an agitator wherein it comes _ 
in contact with the discard solution alone. From this agitator the solu- 
tion passes through settlers, where the doubly washed copper is settled _ 
out. The solution which has not been materially affected by the opera- 
tion is pumped back to the agitator, where it comes in contact with the - 
brine discard and the unwashed cement copper, and is decopperized 
according to reaction 5. The doubly washed cement copper, which is — 
the same as the washed except for some modification of the moisture 
content, is the product used in dechloridizing the strong solution. So 
far, little benefit has been apparent from the application of this double 
washing, and the settling area for solutions to be wasted is cut down 
thereby, sufficient to noticeably increase the copper content of the 
solutions wasted. At full production, it would be impossible to use this | 
double wash without considerable loss of copper. Since with the single 
wash the amount of iron introduced from the washed cement copper 
appears to average only 18 g. per ton of ore treated as against 220 g. 
from the ore, the double washing seems scarcely justified. 

It has been suggested that the washed cement copper grains are so 
coated over by CuzCl, that the efficiency of this product in dechloridizing 
is greatly reduced. This is undoubtedly often true, but the ratio of the 


produces considerable variation in the composition of the washed 
cement copper. These variations are not always simple of control. A : 
scheme was tried which consisted of washing part of the unwashed cement x 
copper in the discard solution without the addition of brine and using this ; 
product for dechloridizing, with the remainder of the unwashed cement 
copper going into the decopperizing process and returning the product 

of this process to the unwashed copper-settling tanks. In these tanks 

the CuzClz would be dissolved from the copper grains by the brine solu- 

tion, and the product re-used as unwashed cement copper. The trouble 

ith this scheme is that the unwashed cement copper carried enough 
FeCl, moisture content to partially complete the decopperization of the 
discard solution, without the addition of the direct brine discard, and 
hence became fanled to a certain extent by CueCls. 


ty, be anne The proportions oi a = 


ach can be judged from these. 


i necessary to add salt to the ore or modify the process. The same chlorine 
is apparently used over and over again, and a stock of CuzCl, once formed 
could theoretically be maintained, without a source of chlorine, but it is 
2 impossible under operating conditions to do this, since chlorine is con- 
 tinually lost at certain points. 
: The copper content of the waste solution from the decopperizing 


_ process increases more rapidly with a deficiency of Cl to satisfy the Cu 


_ -FeCla. Therefore, a slight excess of FeCl, is usually maintained in the 
waste solution. _ 

There is a certain amount of chlorine in the cement copper removed 
from the system and sent to the smelter, even when this product is especi- 
ally treated for the removal of chlorine. 

The settling is not perfect and a certain amount of cuprous chloride 

is carried in suspension into the tank house. A portion of this finally 
appears as tank cleanings and never gets back to the dechloridizing plant. 

It is true, however, that with careful management, the process may 
be maintained with a low chlorine content in the ore, although when this 
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tain the concentration of chlorine in the primary system at 0.15 g.p.l. 
it will not be economical to continue the present dechloridizing or decop- 
perizing processes for these purposes only. Below 0.15 g.p.l. the chlorine 
in the electrolyte will not be harmful enough to necessitate removal. 
When the chlorine content of the ore drops to about 0.01 per cent., this 
condition will probably be reached, although the acid gain from the ore 
will have to be considered. The point of discard will have to be varied 
to keep the desired acid concentration in the primary system, and since 
without dechloridizing, the concentration of chlorine and total available 
acid will follow one another in the solution, the ratio of the acid gain to 
the chlorine content of the ore must be considered rather than the chlorine 
content alone. The figure 0.01 is lower than that usually given in this 
4 connection, but the reason for this is that a drop in the acid-making con- 
stituents of the ore along with a drop in the chlorine content 
is contemplated. 

Bearing in mind that one atom only of the copper precipitated from 
Cu2Cl, by Fe is net, in the present process, the cost of electrolytic deposi- 
tion of copper is far less than that of precipitation by scrap iron, except 
where the former is carried to a very low copper content of the cell out- 
flows, although it must be considered that the dechloridizing plant ever 
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s The, hes source of chlorine to the dechloridizing plant is the strong 
solution. Should the chlorine content of the ore disappear, it will be — 


- than with an excess, although the CuCl, in the product is soluble in 


content drops to the point where a normal discard of solutions can main- | 
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since its inception has borne considerable expense of experimentation and 
modification of equipment. For this reason, the fact has been brought 
out that it will undoubtedly be economical to discontinue dechloridizing 
when the ore content drops to 0.01 per cent., if not sooner, and decop- 
perize the discard solutions by electrolytic deposition to as low a point as 
possible without producing soft cathodes, and terminate the decopperiza- 
tion by scrap iron. Under such conditions the iron in the primary 
solution must be taken care of by some adaptation of neutralization or 
partial neutralization and limestone purification of the strong solution, or 
reduction by SOs, which might be feasible should the increase in sulfide 
copper in the ore sufficiently accompany the drop in chlorine and acid- 
bearing constituents. It is also probable that a drop in the nitric acid 
content of the ore will accompany the drop in chlorine, and if the nitric 
acid is the only constituent of the solution directly affected by the 
molybdenum, the normal solution discard will probably. keep the iron 
content of the solution within bounds and the trouble from ferric iron 
will not be excessive. This control of the iron content of the solutions 
by discard will also depend upon the ratio of the soluble iron and acid- 
making constituents of the ore. The former should also decrease in the 
future, although recently the iron gained from the ore has been abnor- 
mally high and the iron picked up from the ore has been ferric iron. 

The sources of copper entering the products in the dechloridizing 
plant are from the CuCl, in the strong solution and the copper content 
of the discard solution. Of this copper a certain percentage (approxi- 
mately 8 per cent.) is carried out of the plant in suspension in the strong 
solution to the tank house and the waste solution to the pampa tanks. 
The remainder either goes into the strong solution in reducing ferric 
iron or to the smelter, where it is converted into soluble anodes. The 
latter are used in the tank house in the production of starting sheets. 
By either route the copper eventually goes into the tank-house cathodes, 
and at about the same total expense. Since good starting sheets can 
be produced from the primary solution in soluble-anode cells, and this 
is proving practical in the tank house at present, there is no purpose in 
producing cement copper for the smelter, and no additional expense is 
caused through the reduction of the ferric iron. 

The amount of copper removed from the strong solution is inevitable, 
depending on the chlorine content thereof. The amount removed from 
the solution for discard depends upon the copper content to which this 
solution is plated down before its treatment in the dechloridizing process. 
When plating down has been carried to an economic limit (remembering 
the benefit of washing the iron and chlorine from the cement copper used 
in dechloridizing) the copper removed from the processes is available for 
the reduction of ferric iron, and the expense of precipitation of the cement 
copper so used from CuzCl, should not be charged to this reduction. 


In the scrap iron precipitation of cement copper, about 7 per cent. of at 
Biches product i is too coarse for efficient use in the processes. This portion 
consists of copper grains over 200 mesh in size. It is advisable to remove 
sufficient of the drum product to insure the removal of the coarse grains 
es _ from the system, If about 10 per cent. of the copper gained in the plant 
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S sfactory; thus, 10 per cent. for coarse copper aad 8 per cent. for loss 
, in product carried out in suspension by the solutions should be deducted 
P. — from the copper removed in the process, in determining the amount avail- 
2 able for the reduction of ferric iron. ty 
Since the direct purpose of precipitating copper from CuCl, is not to 
: - form cement copper for specific uses, but to decompose the CuCl, 
inevitably formed, the scrap iron and drum capacity required should be 
calculated with regard to the minimum amount of Cu.Cl, that must be | ; 
decomposed. This, as previously shown, depends directly upon the a 
copper in the discard solution and the chlorine in the ore. Bearing in y 
mind that it is necessary-to precipitate an extra atom of copper for each 
one removed from the solution, the amount of copper that must be pre- 
cipitated can be figured from the following equation: 


C=2XLXD+17,941XN ; 


Roce 


Where, 


eg 
‘ 


C = grams cement copper necessary to be precipitated per metric ton 
ore treated. 

L = liters solution discarded per metric ton ore treated. 

D = grams per liter copper in solution for discard (after plating down 
when employed). 

N = percentage of chlorine in the ore. 


From this result for C,-it is usually safe to subtract 10 per cent. for 
Cu and Cu,Cl, carried out in suspension and for incomplete decopperi- 
zation of the discard solution, and incomplete dechloridization of the 
strong solution. This percentage will increase with lower content of the 
chlorine in the ore and copper in the discard solution. It may also be 
: modified by a change in the settling conditions, or in the method of 
. handling the product from the pampa tanks and the head tank cleanings. 

Under the possible existing conditions of operation, the amount of 
scrap iron consumed in precipitating copper from CuzCl, depends mainly 
4 upon the class of iron used. Wrought iron and steel seem to give the 
best results, while castings and so-called bailed tin cut down the efficiency 
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The cement copper removed from the classifiers is a wel 
product with a high iron and chlorine content, due to the brine moist 
that it carries. This product is placed in collecting caercnilh to) 
of the preparation tanks is available; then it is transferred t] 
latter. The preparation tanks are equipped with filter bottoms and the 
moisture content of the product can be reduced to from 10 to 15 per 
cent. therein. This product is cheaper to handle and treat in the blast 
furnace than it would be in the original condition. The iron content _ 
of the product is at times desirable for the blast furnace but the chlosiokial — 
content is not; therefore it is sometimes the practice to wash this product 9 
as well as ih it before shipment to the smelter. For the purpose of — 
washing, the product is covered with the waste solution from the decop- 
perizing process. This solution displaces most of the brine moisture 
and is considerably lower in chlorine and iron than the latter. The 
waste solution is then displaced from the product by water, which is 
drained off through the filter bottom. If water alone is used for washing, 
basic iron salts are thrown down and the iron will not be removed. 
The waste solutions are high in acid and the precipitation of the basic 
iron in the product is prevented by the application of the solution as 
described above. 


TaBLE 8.—Statistics of Operation from Oct. 1, 1927 to Apr. 1, 1928 


Number of charges treated a... o4.0..~ csbesn ot ns fa eee Some ee ee 322 
Metric tons of ore treated; average per charge, 10,176; total............. 3,276,715 
Total copper in ore treated, per Gent... ..-........0.-. vee ee 1.622 
H.SO, insoluble copper in ore treated, per cent.....................--. 0.053 
Oversize on 0.371-in. mesh in ore treated, per cent..................... 9.181 
Totalcopper an tailings, par’ Cent na. acisicteiels sie ania ee 0.167 
H,0' soluble copper im: tailings, percent 7... «o.com 0.022 
HO in tailings, per’ Cent... cc. s< ac ants © cu oes ete ne eee 8.271 
Extraction“of copper; per Cent.se.. css cee ciceic eee are ioe nie ae 90.242 
Acid gained per metric ton ore treated, kilograms...................... 7.166 
Average duration of soaks, hours 
) ply: Pe eee Tim igh fuss bec kcu cts eve 27.19 
BeCO os, o:0r0ie:sogiiegnlalle\s ction ese alte ait ot NET aie eae aca 41.29 
ADDIE. 4:35.05 0.0:4.9 0 6X si svn. o ahs 5,06: tee en gM RIE ReR nee, ice eee 22.25 
Totals vines e cac ete cae. ge tee Sie eres ees ane ee ae 90.73 
‘Average net washing time, hourss: i... amc ee ce ec ee eee 13.19 
Average draining; hours... «.\¢d.c. SAE. OV He 3.51 


ecw content of solutions in contact with ore during soak, 29.97 g.p.l. copper and 
5.24 g.p.l. free acid. 
— content of covering solution before washing, 17.41 g.p.]. copper and 73.84 
g.p.l. free acid. 
Scrap iron consumed per 100 kg. copper precipitated, 65.86 kg. 


_ | Average per } > ra 
Total Cubic Metric Ton Cr H2SoO Ci: Total | Ferric Ly 
eters Ore Treated, a Bs uf 4. | Fe, | Iron, 
|Metric Tons¢ i or ept. | &Pl. | &P+ | ey. | gpl. 
Tams 


4 Treatment solution produced og 
charge Se RS AE Ee of ae 3,336m 3,281 15.21 | 64.50 


_ Advance and solution to decopper- : ; - 
eg _ izing produced per charge...... 996m 981 - 8.83 | 37.69 ’ 
< Total wash solution used per 
“= ea CMB U RO teeta steceteie nse e'e'ehw'e: 5 0:0" 6,478m 6,391 
First wash solution....... Rateese 7.28 
Second wash solution........... 4.15 : 
_ -‘Third wash solution.......... ots eet, 
_ Fourth wash solution........... 1.85 
Water used per charge.......... 1,888m 1,861 = 
-_ - $trong solution from leach plant i 
___ to dechloridizing plant........ 2,136,860m 6,551 35.39 47.85 | 0.59 | 4.60 1.37 
Strong solution from dechloridiz- | 
e ing plant to tank house........| 2,136,860m 6,551 36.19 | 46.09 | 0.13 | 4.62 0.01 
> \Chiorine removed... 60. sce 985t 301g | 
See BEFric. ITON TEAUCED 6 o.oo 25 0 0 «co 2,912t 889g 
_ _ - Spent electrolytic returned tank 
éf house to leaching plant........ 2,000,763m 6,111 14.44 78.54 0.21 | 4.60 } 1,13 
Spent electrolyte to decopperizing. 55,697m 171 14.89 74.13 : 
_ Plated down 8. E. to decopper- 
4 Waigats (ge. bli 22 bind «xd 66,977m 201 9.10 86.85 | 
___—* Post-treatment to decopperizing..| 152,377m 471 9.77 36.67 | 
Total solution to decopperizing... 275,051m 841 | : 
; Copper in solutions to decopper- | 
5 TESCO. ae SAP ey eer 2,965t 905g 
- Total available acid in solution 
i SET 2 Ae Pe ee pee ae 9 19,622t 5,988¢ ‘ | 
; Waste solution from cm eee | ; | 
; GERRI Pe se So ase veo ee | 298,451m | 911 0.56 
- Same from pampa tanks......... 298,451m 911 0.55 
: Copper from pampa tanks....... 107t 33g . 
Copper to smelter from dechlorid-, 
TASER PATE g 9) oad slid ia ss ato adage =. - 1,359t 415g 
% Copper to smelter from pampa : 
CAUCE ea ete ee ris ae = Slee: 8 aaa 45t 14g 
4 Copper precipitated from CuzClz. . 6,796t 2,075¢ 
7 Serap iron consumed in precipi- 
GETS WOPDECT S J isos soe <3. aratst «2:0 4,475t 1,366¢g | 
: Bluestone made 23.58 per cent. Cu 268t 82g . 
i i 
F . 2m denotes meters; t, tons. ” 1 denotes liters; g, grams. 
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TasBLe 10.—Average Analyses 
Propucts In Decuuoriwizine Puant, Oct. 1, 1927 ro Mar. 1, 1928 


er 


Cu, Fe, Cl, > 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


H:0, 
Item Per Cent. 


Cement copper to smelter from dechloridizing | 
folamitiaeten . cae ee ete othe, «Prete a ae ae 14.8 8 
Cement copper to smelter from pampa tanks.| 25.0 4 
Unwashed cement copper in process......... a 
Washed cement copper in process........... 7 
Double washed cement copper in process... . | 7 
Cuprous chloride in process................ | 6 


Composite SAMPLES OF SPENT ELECTROLYTE, Oct. 1, 1927 To Apr. 1, 1928 


GRAMS GRAMS GRAMS 

PER LITER PER LITER PER LITER 
Cis ieteL a e a bee fa 1 Aa CAL Paes Petes icant V5. Ren eee 2.30 
SCID Getty Sore cient (Sy O44 AGRE geese eee 0: 242°. Ph ea ee ee 0.011 
CUNT ae 0.21 -5Sbeio ek See 0009" Sade ees 0.004 
AO ts = A a Ne 4:60" Caco. Nae ee OS4 75.9 Miter eee 0.135 
SOR ee acnceatae ies 144.83. Migees ee Ola eouiMo nro ere 0.248 
EEN Oe shee coer Bi Dige Nini eeweee tel coeraa 6.74 Total solids.. 197.78 


LEAcHING PLANT EQUIPMENT 


The vats and sumps are of reenforced concrete with mastic lining. 
The lining is 4 in. thick and is also reenforced, the reenforcing being 
attached to the concrete walls by iron hooks set therein. The present 
type of mastic lining gives evidence of a life of 20 years with little repair. 
The capacity of the sumps has been given. All these, with the exception 
of the passive storage sumps, are 12 ft. deep; the latter are 1414 ft. deep. 
This depth is inclusive of the mastic on the floor. Vats 1 to 6 are 150 
by 110 by 17 ft. 5in. deep. Vats 7 to 13 are 150 by 110 by 194 ft. deep. 
The sumps and vats are equipped with mastic discharge nipples. Each 
sump has a telltale capacity indicator for measuring the solution therein. 
The floats for these telltales are simply old glass solution carboys, which 
travel in wooden guides. The indicator scales are calibrated to read 
direct in cubic meters. 

The vats are equipped with filter bottoms, which are composed of 6 by 
6 in. Oregon pine timber, covered by two layers of 2 by 6-in. Oregon pine 
boards with a layer of cocoa matting between. The 6 by 6-in. timbers 
are laid in rows 10 in. apart, the ends of the pieces beveled to permit the 
passage of solution. The first layer of 2 by 6-in. boards is laid at right 
angles to the timber and the space between the boards is 3 in. The 
cocoa matting covers this layer. The matting comes in strips 3 ft. wide. 
The strips are lapped for about 3 in. The top layer of boards is at right 
angles to the preceding layer. ‘The space between these boards is 34 in. 
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. is considerable replacement during that time. The vats are not dug 
Be closely, to save the filter bottoms. 
== Recently a filter bottom of a different type was installed in vat 8. 
- The cocoa matting was placed over a false bottom that extended for an 
a area of 384 sq. ft. over each of two outlets. The cocoa matting was 
protected by heavy timbers, the arrangement being such that each indi- 
_ vidual piece could be easily replaced. The rest of the vat floor was 
_ eovered by odd pieces of timber and boards, simply to protect the mastic. 
- The life of such a filter bottom should be indefinite, with a certain amount 
____ of replacement, and it should be possible to dig this vat cleaner than the 
others and hence give it more capacity. In this vat, 119 yards of cocoa 
matting are required as against 1833 yards in the others. The results 
from this vat seem to be as good as in the others, although there is still 
some doubt as to whether or not the small area of false bottom will 
eventually choke up. 
The size and lengths of the wood-stave pipe lines can be found in 
Fig. 14.. They are manufactured locally. The staves are milled from 
2 by 4-in. Oregon pine. The hoop bolts are of wrought iron, of 14 in. 
_and 5g in. dia. The bolts are spaced at 6-in. intervals on the pipe. The 
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pipes are made up in 16-ft. lengths, except where shorter lengths are 
required. The tongue and groove joints of the pipe are filled with mastic 
paint. The pipes are joined by wood-stave couplers. ‘In connecting 
5 pipe to a fitting, a cast-iron bell flange is placed on the end of the pipe. 
3 Formerly, it was customary to line the bell flanges with lead before 
placing them on the pipes. It has been found better to cast the lining 
. material between the pipe and bell flange. The pipe standing vertically 


is kept in position in the bell flange by a die. The molten material for the 
lining is then poured between the pipe and bell flange. This lining 
material is lead with about 20 per cent. antimony, practically type-metal 
composition. Recently, some linings have been cast with the lower part 
lead antimony and the upper 2-in. mastic. These give promise of being 
satisfactory. The lining is cast so that a protecting head is formed on the 
face of the bell flange. Lead pipe, mastic pipe, cast-iron lead-lined pipe, 
redwood pipe and Oregon pine pipe have been tried. The last is by 
far the most satisfactory. A large portion of the installation is of com- 
paratively recent date, so that no reliable figures are available as yet as to 
the exact average life of a piece of pipe. So far, it is indicated that this 
average will be about 10 years, except in the first 200 or 300 ft. of a pump 
delivery, where the pipes suffer from vibration and irregularity of pressure. 
The material for the pipe is selected lumber, but about 5 per cent. of this 
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increases ta life of the boards counmlenevee : 
e of this top layer of boards is about 414 years, and there 
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material is rejected on account of improper seasoning and grain of 
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Sulfur 


The pipe fittings are of cast iron and are lined with mastic. 
linings have been tried; some gave evidence of long life, but when an 


The spindles carry a saber disk rberee in . the a ‘és 

t the duriron. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
ation - may be gleaned from the fact that there are over 600 valves: — 

eucegne plant lines. Centrifugal pumps are used em HM). a 


Taste 11.—Data on Centrifugal Pumps 


Henated 
3 ; verage 
Type ead Capacity, Service 
Bowes Meters 
per Hour | 
00 | 15 Vert. 250 | 800 | Washing vats 1 to 6. _ a \ra 
210 ily a5 Vert. 250 800 | Washing vats 1 to 6. ee 
i 15 Vert. 250 800 Spare for 00, 0, 2 and 3, and for pumping unde- a4 
; a ; chloridized strong to passive storage. "i 
. 2) 15 Vert. 250 800 Returning spent electrolyte from tank house to i 
leaching plant or to passive storage. : 
3 15 Vert. 250 800 Same as 2. 4 
: 4 15 Vert. 250 800 Spare for 5, 6 and 7. a 
A 5 15 Vert. 250 800 Returning spent electrolyte to tank-house head 
- tank; can also pump to passive storage. 
ore 6 15 Vert. 250 800 Same as 5. 
an th 15 Vert. 250 800 Same as 5, 
L - il 9 Vert. 75 250 Circulating starting strong solution. 
q 12 9 Vert. 75 250 Circulating starting strong solution. 
21 3 Vert. 7% 40 Drain in pump-house floor and picking up spills. 
_— 22 3 Vert. . 7% 40 Same as 21, 
es 23 4 Horizon. 20 70 Same as 21. ‘ - 
a 31 9 Vert. 75° 250 Pumping discard solution to dechloridizing plant. 
32 9 Vert. 75 250 Pumping discard solution to dechloridizing plant. 
: 201 15 Vert. 250 800 | Pumping dechloridized solution to tank-house 
.. head tank or passive storage. 
202 15 Vert. 250 800 Same as 201, and for relaying spent electrolyte or 


undechloridized strong from pump house 1 to 
passive storage. 


¥ 203 15 Vert. 250 800 Same as 202. 
4 211 3 Vert. 74% 800 Picking up spills. 
7 212 3 Vert. 746 800 Picking up spills. 
3 - 311 6 Vert. | 40 125 For use in second washing of cement copper. 
. 312 9 Horizon. -| 15- 125 Same as 311. 
4 321 4 Horizon. + 20 70 Pumping strong for emulsification of cement 
; 3 ‘ copper for dechloridizing. 
— 331 4 Horizon. 20 70 Siphoning off cuprous chloride settlers. 
4 332 4 Horizon. | 20 70 Same as 331. 
- 333 4 Horizon. 20 70 | Same as 331. 
: 334 4 Horizon, | 20 70. | Same as 331. 
401 15 Vert. 250 800 Producing strong solution from all vats. 
402 15 Vert. 250 800 Same as 401. 
403 15 Vert. 250 800 Spare for 401, 402 and emergency. 
404 15 Vert. | 250 800 Spare for 405, 406 and emergency. 
~ 405 15 Vert.. 250 800 Washing vats 7 to 13. 
; 406 15 Vert. 250 800 Washing vats 7 to 13. 
. 411 | 6 Wertcmea! 40 125 Picking up spills. 
° 412 | 6 Vert. 40 125 Picking up spills. 
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a Iso. newhat less than full mp 
ing strong solution is always at ‘full pump tapaciby 
connections are so arranged that any operation can be Peaeeree d 


ead 1iHe6 laid out for the service of this cere . 
Pumps numbering less than 100 are in pump house 1; those numbe 
200 are in pump house 2; those numbering 300 are in the dechlor: 
plant, and those niriher ee 400 are in pump house 4. : 
It has been indicated that the line systems were in groups for sare 
specific operations. A study of Table 10 and Fig. 14 will make this — 
grouping clearer than any detailed explanation. It would be well to 
mention, however, that the 24-in. lines 34 and 35 are for the specific 
use of delivering spent electrolyte and advance to all the vats, and are 
equipped with separate cross-over deliveries to each vat. The 50 lines 
are for handling solution for discard. ee 
The vertical pumps are all equipped with S.K.F. ball bearings, 
with the exception of the 3-in. The horizontal are not so equipped. 
The shafts, casings and stay rods of the vertical pumps are all lined with 
antimony lead. The impellers are cast of the same material, and contain 
a cast-iron spider. The pump boots are lined with mastic, and the check 
+e valves, where used, are lined with either material. A lead-antimony 
mixture of about 10 per cent. antimony has proved the most satisfactory. 
The horizontal pumps have either lead-antimony or duriron casings and 
impellers. As spare, one pump of each size is kept set up ready for 
installation in each pump house. According to a schedule, each pump 
in service is taken out and replaced by the spare, whether trouble is 
indicated or not. Minor repairs are made to the pump removed, which 
then becomes the spare. Serious breakdowns of several pumps at the 
same time are easily avoided in this manner, and there have been very 
few heavy repair jobs since the adoption of this scheme of revision. 
The pump sumps are mostly of concrete with mastic lining, but 
solid reenforced mastic sumps have been installed in pump house 4. 
Each group of vats is served by two unloading bridges. The bridges 
for vats 1 to 6 carry 6-ton digging buckets. One bridge for vats 7 to 13 
carries a 12-ton bucket, and the other an 8-ton bucket. The buckets 
are of the clamshell type, and discharge into 50-ton hoppers carried 
by the bridges. From these hoppers the dump cars are fed. Trains 
of 20 cars each run in duplicate serve each set of bridges. The cars 
are of the western dump type with side discharge. The tailings disposal 
tracks are standard gage. Oil-burning locomotives for the tailings dis- 
posal have been replaced by electric locomotives and an installation of 
part third rail and part trolley has been made for this purpose. 
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_ concrete and ae lined ih sti: The Parral ne and oo a 
‘a tanks are of solid reenforced mastic, as are the canals. This type of 


a construction has proved satisfactory under certain conditions. 
- __-Wash agitators 3 and 4 serve as emulsifiers for the cement copper 
__used in dechloridizing. Wash agitators 1 and 2 serve in the operation 
_ of decopperizing discard solution. Wash agitator 5 serves in the second 
washing of the cement copper when this operation is employed. The 
_ Parral agitators serve in the operation of dechloridizing strong solution. 
_ A mechanical agitator has recently been installed to speed up the solution 
_ of CusCl, in the brine solution. Formerly, the CusCl, was simply 
_ dumped into conical hoppers, called mixing boxes, and the brine solution 
_ run through the same. The hoppers had a side discharge near the bot- 
tom. The mechanical agitators are driven by 30-hp. motors. The 
agitator shafts are of tobin bronze and the impellers of bronze. The 
Parral agitators have proved more satisfactory than the others, as they 
are much simpler as regards mechanical repair, but in handling the 
heavier emulsions they give trouble. One agitator in each set is normally 
____, sufficient for the service required; the second serves as a spare. 
The pump installation has been outlined. In addition to this, air- 
lifts are used to handle the brine solution, which is both highly corrosive 
and abrasive. No comparatively cheap material for pump parts or 
linings has been encountered that will satisfactorily withstand the 
q action of the brine solutions. 
¥ 
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Air lifts have proved highly satisfactory for this service; two 8-in. 
air lifts are used for handling the brine solution, one 414-in. triple- 
stage air lift is used for draining ‘the air-lift pit. This pumps from a 
small pit 2 ft. deep, which is in the bottom of the main air-lift pit. The 
drain lift will rapidly remove solution to clear the floor of the main air- 
lift pit, although the lift is 44 ft. Two 8 in. air lifts are installed in the 
main pit, for returning brine solution from a surge tank to the main 
air-lift head tank. There is also an 8-in. air lift for duplicating the 
service of pump 321. The pump is usually kept as a spare for this air 
lift. The ‘lifts are of the injector type (Fig. 17), bronze injectors 
containing a high percentage of copper are used. 

There are nine tanks for settling the Cu2Cl, from the strong solution. 
The total settling area of these is 8433 sq. ft. As one of these tanks is 
usually out of service for digging Cu2Cle, the area will be rather scant 
at full production. The solution is siphoned off from these tanks by 

_ pumps, before digging. 

For the settling of unwashed cement copper or the drum product, 

cement-copper settlers 2, 3, 4 and 5 are available. The total area of these 
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NOZZLE DETAIL 


ale, Di | Meaty cade ii | C, In. | D, In. | E, In. |-3, In, | G, In. Solution Ling, 
Sipe 18 | 2 ul | 5g | 2 | 22 15 
1% 16 Sigh H19Z 10 ¥ TL 19 10-12 
i 14 3 14 9 34 1 17 8-9 
34 10 2% | 1% 6 Yy 84 | 1234 4-6 
1 5 34 0 3-4 
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DISCHARGE 
LINE 
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HEAD NECESSARY A 
FEW FEET MORE 1S 
| DESIRABLE. 


STANDARD 


BRASS CHECK 
VALVE 


Sone eta | Hem. | Tn, | J, tn, | Ky In | Size of Lateral, In. 
3 to 4 20 3 3 1g ' Special lead 
4 to 6 24 4-6 6 % °|8 X 8 X 8 with reducer 
8 to 9 30 8 8 1 8 X 8 X 8 standard 
10 to 12 34 12) 12 1g |12 X12 X 12 reducer for 10 in. 
15 38 15 15 2 15 X 15 X 15 standard 


Fie. 17.—INJECTOR TYPE OF AIR LIFT. 
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* ‘bat are in sonakGausn service. ice nd psu st4 a coar 
- dug and placed in settlers 6A and 7A, which simply serve as_ 
‘tanks for the cement copper until one of the preparation tanks 
to receive this material. In the preparation tanks 1, 6B and 7B, t. 
coarse copper is dried or washed and dried before shipment to the smel ; 
These tanks are equipped with cocoa-matting filter bottoms of similar i 
construction to those in the vats. Heavier lumber is used in these _ ; 
than in the vats. mi 
Cement-copper settlers 8 to 16 are used for the settling of washed — 
cement copper from the waste solutions. The total area of these is 1860 
sq. ft. One of these, at least, is always out for digging. These sumps 
are decanted, and no pumping is required for this purpose. - 
When a faut wash of the cement copper is employed, sumps 8 to 
13 serve for the first washing and sumps 14 to 16 for the second washing. 
Except when employing the double washing scheme, the settling area for 
washed cement copper will be ample at maximum production. 
The cuprous chloride settlers are served by one 10-ton Shaw crane 
q and the cement-copper settlers by two 10-ton Shaw cranes. Bronze 
clamshell digging buckets are employed. 


2 DISCUSSION 


C. 8, Wiruereti, New York, N. Y.—I believe we would like to hear more about 
the effect of molybdenum. 


W. D. B. Mortsr, Jr., New York, N. Y.—The molybdenum is rather a hazardous 
proposition to discuss. We do not know a great deal about it ourselves. Apparently 
there is some effect caused by the molybdic oxide on the nitric acid which tends 05% 
break down and liberate NO. It seems to be encouraged in the presence of ferric 
iron also. There apparently is a series of reciprocating reactions in the tank houses 
as a result of this molybdenum. We are taking steps at the present time to evolve 


methods of handling the solution so as to eliminate molybdenum to a point where it ‘ 
can do no harm. . 


J. D. Suuutvan, Tucson, Ariz.—Does the molybdenum in the solution affect % 
both current efficiency and polarization? 


W. D. B. Morrtsr, Jr.—It affects current efficiency. Whether it affects polari- 


zation, [am not certain. Undoubtedly it has some effect. I think it is the NO. the 
liberation of the nitrous oxide. 


‘lectr¢ ilytie Gaia Plant of “Anes Copper Mining 
sss Sid Company at Great Falls, Mont. 


By W. E. Mrrcnett,* Great Fats, Mont. 
(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


-Execrronyric production of cadmium at the Great Falls plant 
ed in the first part of the year 1925. Prior to that time, an experi- 
tal unit had been in operation for a few months during the year 
1922. At present the plant is the largest producer of cadmium, not only 
in the United States but in the world. ie: 
Electrolytic cadmium is characterized by its very low content of — 
impurities. The main impurities, which are lead, copper, zinc and iron, 7 
do not aggregate more than 0.05 per cent., leaving a cadmium content 
better than 99.95 per cent. 
_ The consumption of cadmium has increased rapidly since the war, 
with the growing use in the plating industry. Cadmium plating has 
come into prominence because of its connection with the automobile 
and radio industries. As a protective coating, a deposit of cadmium is 
superior to zinc. 

Cadmium is also used extensively in Aine Important among 
these is the alloy with copper used in telephone and trolley wire. In 
proportion of 0.5 to 1.2 per cent., cadmium adds materially to the strength 
and wearing qualities. 

Practically all commercial zinc concentrates contain a small amount of 
cadmium. In the electrolytic zine process, the cadmium that is dissolved 
in the regular leaching operation is removed from solution with metallic 
zinc, generally added in the form of zinc dust. This precipitate also 

- eontains the copper taken into solution and the excess of zinc dust, 
which is required in order to insure a complete removal of all impurities. 

The precipitate is treated by a separate process to recover the copper, 

~ cadmium and excess zinc. In order to make the metals more soluble 
and to render insoluble such impurities as iron, arsenic and antimony, 
‘the precipitate is roasted. The roasting is carried out in gas-fired 
McDougall furnaces, with a roasting temperature of about 700° C. 

The roasted residue is leached with dilute sulfuric acid, spent electro- 
lyte from the zinc electrolyzing, containing 10 to 12 per cent. free H2SO.. 
The leaching is done in cylindrical tanks of 30 tons capacity, agitated 
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* Zinc Plant Superintendent, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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mechanically. The leaches are finished neutral and decanted to Dorr 
thickeners. The thickened residue, still containing a considerable 
amount of copper, but with low cadmium and zine content, is filtered 
and washed in a Moore filter, dewatered in an American filter, dried and 
shipped to a copper smelter. The overflow from the Dorr thickener 
contains copper, cadmium and zine. Copper is first removed by a careful 
addition of zine dust. The precipitation is carried out in tanks of 30 
tons capacity, agitated mechanically. A high copper residue is produced, 
which is separated from the copper-free solution in a Dorr thickener, 
filtered in an American filter and shipped to a copper smelter. 

The solution is treated with zine dust, which precipitates cadmium 
in a finely divided state, contaminated by the excess zine required to 
insure complete precipitation. The precipitation is carried out in tanks 
of the same construction and size as those used for copper. The pre- 
cipitate, generally called cadmium sponge, is separated from the solution 
by filtration through a filter press. 


LEACHING OF CADMIUM SPONGE 


The cadmium sponge dissolves very slowly in dilute sulfuric acid. 
When oxidized, the solubility is greatly increased. The oxidation is 
carried out by stock piling the sponge for two or three weeks. ‘The wet 
sponge oxidizes rapidly when piled in deep heaps, where a quick dissemina- 
tion of the evolved heat from the oxidation cannot take place. 

The partly oxidized sponge is leached with spent electrolyte from the 
electrolytic cadmium cells, in tanks of 30 tons capacity, agitated mechani- 
cally. The leaches are carried to the neutral point and allowed to settle 
in the leach tanks. ‘The clear solution is filtered through a filter press. 
The filtered solution is pumped to a storage tank, from which it ‘flows by 
gravity to the electrolytic cells. 

The residue is allowed to remain in the leach tank until enough has 
accumulated to necessitate a clean-up. This residue and the mud from 
the filter press are returned to the plant treating the regular zinc-dust 
purification precipitate. 

The advantage in using partly oxidized sponge is that it contains a 
sufficient amount of metallic zinc and cadmium to givea good purification. 
If the sponge is too high in copper, or has become completely oxidized, 
the solution may run too high in copper. In this case, a small addition 
of freshly precipitated sponge will be needed to precipitate rhe 
dissolved copper. 


ELECTROLYSIS 


Electrolytic deposition of cadmium is generally attended with a 
large production of trees and sprouts. Rotating cathodes are often used 
to overcome this tendency. The Great Falls plant, however, has always 
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used stationary cathodes, and has succeeded in establishing a condition 
that gives a satisfactory deposit with such an arrangement. The cells 
are of the same construction as for the electrolysis of zinc, and the same 
type of anodes and cathodes are used. Fig. 1 shows the sections of a 
cadmium electrolytic tank cell. 

Each cell has 27 anodes and 26 cathodes. The spacing is 3.5 in. 
from center to center of cathodes. The cell voltage is approximately 
2.6 volts and the current density is 4.25 amp. per square foot. Each 
cell has individual solution feed and the spent electrolyte discharges 
into a common collecting launder. The feed contains 100 to 120 g. per 
liter cadmium and 80 g. per liter zinc; the spent electrolyte about 70 to 80 
g. per liter H.SO.. Glue is added to the cells to reduce the formation 
of beads. The amount used averages about 10 Ib. per ton cathodes. 
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Fig. 1.—SEcTION OF CADMIUM ELECTROLYTIC TANK CELL, 


The tendency to form beads is also counteracted by carrying the cell 
temperature at about 35° C. | 

The cathodes are stripped every 24 hr. One plate is lifted out at a 
time and carried to the stripping rack. The beads are scraped off and 
treated separately. The sheets are washed with water, rolled into 
bundles and dried in a steam oven. The ampere efficiency based on 
the production of good sheets varies between 80 and 90 per cent. The 
percentage of metal produced as beads is generally about 5 per cent. 
The beads may be pressed together in a press and charged to the melting 
furnaces with the cathodes. 

The spent electrolyte is returned to the tanks for leaching sponge. 
In order to keep down the zinc content, it is necessary to replace a certain 
amount of this electrolyte with fresh acid. Concentrated sulfuric acid 
may be used if pure contact acid is available; if it is not, spent zinc 
electrolyte, depleted to a low zinc content, may be used. 

The cadmium in the acid that is withdrawn may be recovered by 
precipitation on metallic zinc. On account of the content of free acid, 
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the zinc consumption is high. A better way of disposal is to use the 
withdrawn acid to leach zinc-dust purification precipitate. 


MELTING THE CATHODES 


The dry cathodes are melted under a thin layer of caustic soda, to 
prevent excessive oxidation. The melting is carried out in cast iron 
pots of about 1000 Ib. capacity, heated electrically to a temperature of 
400° to 450° C. The pots are well hooded to prevent oxide fumes from 
entering the room. Fig. 2 shows a section of the melting pot. 
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Fig. 2.—SEcTION OF CADMIUM ELECTRICAL MELTING POT. 


The caustic soda becomes thick and viscous from oxidized cadmium 
and is replaced occasionally. The consumption of caustic soda is about 
40 lb. per ton of metal cast. 

The caustic slag, containing cadmium oxide and a large amount of 
metallic beads and shots, is leached with water to dissolve the excess 
caustic soda. The solution is decanted off and the oxide and beads 
are treated with warm dilute sulfuric acid. The metal is taken into 
solution very slowly, because of its high purity. By the addition of 
manganese dioxide, however, the speed of the reaction may be greatly 
increased. The leach solution, after filtration, is fed to the electro- 
lytic cells. 

The cadmium is tapped from the pots and cast in bars weighing 
approximately 75 lb. These bars are remelted and the cadmium cast 
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into marketable shapes. At present, the cadmium is cast into pencils, 
slabs, anodes and balls. The pencils are 14 in. dia. by 10 in. long. Slabs 
are 34 in. thick, 4 in. wide and 1534 in. long. Anodes are 34 in. thick, 
234 in. wide and 1714 in. long. The balls are 2 in. dia. These finished 
products are washed in dilute sulfuric acid, then in water, to remove 
the oxide film. They are then dried and packed into boxes for shipment. 


DISCUSSION 


H. R. Hantey, Rolla, Mo.—Has the author ever observed thallium in the cad- 
mium? I know that thallium is a metal that frequently occurs in the analytical 
production of cadmium and must be removed. 


IF. G. Breyrer, New York, N. Y.—I want to put in a word for cadmium. There 
seems to be a tendency to believe that cadmium will go on the downward track in 
the market, but there is an outlet for cadmium that perhaps many do not appreciate, 
and that is in the form of cadmium yellow. When I was associated with the New 
Jersey Zine Co. during the war, the supply of straight cadmium sulfide was cut off 
from abroad and a number of people who were seriously concerned about making 
high-grade paints, particularly artists’ colors that would last, made a strong plea to 
us to make some cadmium sulfide. We thought that if we could make the color, 
we might as well go one better and make it a little cheaper, so instead of making 
cadmium sulfide, we proceeded to make cadmium lithopone; we not only made a 
cheaper product but we made it just as strong, with only 35 per cent. cadmium sulfide, 
as the imported straight cadmium sulfide. The demand for metallic cadmium has 
caused the abandonment of the production of that material by at least one of the 
companies that was producing it. There is a definite need for that material in the 
paint trade. While the price has been high for ordinary paint purposes, it is sur- 
prising how much dollar-a-pound pigment is used in ordinary commercial painting. 
For example, many of the red gasoline pumps are painted with pigment that sells 
from $1.50 to $2 per pound. Cadmium lithopone can be made and sold for approxi- 
mately 50 c. per pound, so there is no drawback to it. 


C. P. Linvritz, Bound Brook, N. J.—I have been harping on this for several years 
in Mineral Industry. About 1900, the amount of cadmium made and used in 
the world was practically nil. The manufacture of cadmium has increased enormously 
since that time. New uses have been found for it, so much so that last year the price 
of cadmium was higher than it had been in years preceding, with a much increased 
amount of cadmium produced. It is a case where uses have been found for the metal 
practically as fast as the metal has been produced. 


A Petrographic Study of Lead and Copper Furnace Slags 


By Roy D. McLexuan,* Maurer, N. J. 


(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


Tur slags derived from the smelting of lead and copper ores are 
composed essentially of silicates. The problems arising from the smelting 
of these ores consequently involve the study of silicate fusions. 

In the absence of specific knowledge concerning the compounds 
occurring in slags, it has been the practice of metallurgists to treat them 
in terms of their total chemical composition. Slags have been classified 
as monosilicates, bisilicates, sesquisilicates, and subsilicates according 
to the relative amounts of oxygen in the acid and basic radicles of the 
hypothetical salt produced. 

While this has been a useful guide to metallurgists in computing the 
furnace charges, it falls far short of a basis for the scientific investigation 
of slags. In order to understand the nature of a slag as a whole it is 
necessary to learn the physical and chemical properties of the mineral 
compounds which go to make up that slag. 

The efficiency with which an ore is smelted in a furnace depends 
primarily on the physical properties of the compounds formed during 
the operation. When the melting points and fields of stability of each 
of the mineral compounds in slags have been established, it will be 
possible to determine the properties of any given slag by examining the 
nature and amounts of its mineral constituents. 


EARLIER INVESTIGATIONS 


In 1884 and succeeding years an extensive survey of lead and copper 
furnace slags was made in Europe by Vogt, and a large part of the present 
knowledge of the subject is due to his publications.! Vogt’s interest in 
artificial fusions was directed primarily towards the explanation of 
problems in igneous and economic geology and his subsequent works 
have been confined wholly to that subject. 


* Research Department, American Smelting & Refining Co. 
‘J. H. L. Vogt: Studier over Slagger. Svenska Vet. Akad, Handl., 1884. 
Beitrage zur Kentniss der Gesetze der Mineraldildung in Schmelzmassen und 
Ergussgesteinen. Archiv. ftir Mathematick og Naturvidenskab. Kristiania (1888-90) 
13714, 
Die Silicatschmelzlésungen, I and II. Kristiania Videnskabs-Selskap (1903-04). 
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Many valuable papers dealing with particular phases of the lead and 
copper slag problems have appeared from time to time but a compre- 
hensive study of the whole subject has never been made, and the litera- 
ture on lead and copper furnace slags is still vague and in many 
cases contradictory. 

While Vogt is to be credited with the first comprehensive survey of 
the slag problem, the establishment of the groundwork upon which the 
future study of slags must rest is due largely to the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. This investigation of the possible binary and ternary 
compounds, together with their fields of stability, melting points, and 
other physical data, in the ternary systems CaO-Al,03-SiO2, CaQO- 
Al,03;-MgO, MgO-Al.03-SiO»2, and CaO-MgO-SiO, will always stand as 
a monument and as a foundation for studies in slags.” 

Numerous papers presented by the members of the Geophysical 
Laboratory, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, and others have added to the knowl- 
edge of the properties of the various binary and ternary compounds. 
It is interesting to note that the experiments of the Geophysical Labora- 
tory were made with the primary purpose of throwing more light on 
problems in igneous geology. 

Unfortunately for the students of lead and copper slags, little is 
known concerning systems involving iron as one of the components. By 
the use of carefully controlled electric furnaces and containers of platinum 
for the fusions, a degree of accuracy was attained with the ternary systems 
mentioned that could not be hoped for in systems involving iron. At 
the temperatures necessary for their fusion, no known substance is able 
to resist corrosion or contamination by iron-bearing slags. 

Another and much more serious problem in silicate fusions containing 
iron is the difficulty and necessity of maintaining a well-controlled 
oxidizing, reducing or neutral environment at high temperatures during 
the fusions. 

It is safe to say that it will be a great many years before the systems 
involving iron are known to the extent that obtains with the other 
slag constituents. 


Tron FuRNACE SLAGS 


In the iron industry it is the purpose of the operators to keep the iron 
from entering the slag. These slags consist essentially of SiOz, Al.Os, 


2G. A. Rankin and F. E. Wright: The Ternary System CaO-Al,0;-SiO2. Amer. 
Jnl. Sci. [4] (1915) 39, 1-79. 
G. A. Rankin and H. E. Merwin: The Ternary System CaO-Al.0;-MgO: 
Jnl. Amer. Chem. Soc. (1916) 38, 568-588. 
The Ternary System MgO-Al,0;-SiO2: Amer. Jnl. Sci. (1918) 45, 301-325. 
J. B. Ferguson and H. E. Merwin: The Ternary System CaO-MgO-SiO:. 
Amer. Jnl. Sci. (1919) 48, 81-123. 
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CaO, and MgO. The investigation of the ternary systems involving the 
different combinations of these oxides, as first carried out by the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, immediately placed the study of iron furnace slags 
on a working basis. 

Students of iron furnace slags have recently extended the investiga- 
tion to include the phases and their fields of stability in the quaternary 
system involving the oxides SiO», Al,O;, CaO and MgO.? 

More and more is being learned about the conditions under which 
the different mineral compounds are formed or decomposed. The 
character of the slag as a whole is being constantly correlated with 
the percentages of its mineral constituents. The investigation of iron 
furnace slags with the help of the petrographic microscope has already 
become an exact quantitative science. 


LEAD AND CoprER FURNACE SLAGS 


The investigation of lead and copper furnace slags involves the 
study of the possible compounds resulting from fusions containing SiO», 
Al,O3, CaO, ZnO, sulfur and the oxides and ferrites of iron. 

At first sight this might appear to be a hopeless task, and if the 
entire system involving these components were to be examined with 
the precision obtained in the examination of iron furnace slags it would 
indeed be discouraging. If the student of these slags should retire to his 
laboratory to synthesize and make a systematic investigation of the 
possible components involved in them, practical results might not be 
forthcoming during the present generation. 

In many respects the slags from lead and copper furnaces present 
a close analogy with igneous rocks. They differ from iron slags in the 
fact that they are not “dry melts.’ Whereas the molten igneous 
rocks are charged with superheated steam, chlorine, and other mineral- 
izers, the lead and copper slags are charged with nascent sulfur and 
the oxides of sulfur. This principally affects the iron contents of the 
slag. Iron-bearing compounds, which in a dry melt would be exceedingly 
refractory, are rendered easily fusible by the presence of nascent sulfur 
and its oxides. 

For practical purposes the presence of mineralizers in lead and copper 
furnace slags tends to simplify rather than complicate the problem. 
Because of the strongly reducing action of sulfur, the iron entering the 
slag as silicate is largely in the ferrous condition. The percentage of 
ferric silicate that can exist in a workable slag is automatically limited by 
the temperature of the furnace. The formation temperatures of ferric 


°R. 58. McCaffery, J. F. Oesterle and L. Shapiro: Composition of Iron Blast 
Furnace Slags. A. I. M. E. Tech. Pub. 19 (1927). 
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silicates are far above that reached in any lead-smelting or copper- 
smelting furnace. 

The investigations that have been made on systems involving fusions 
containing SiO., Al,O3; and CaO can be used to form a basis for the study 
of lead and copper slags. 

A superficial examination of the behavior of FeO in slag silicates under 
moderately reducing conditions would indicate a close analogy with that 
of MgO. The resulting compounds, however, are much less refractory. 

When all of the available data on the components pertaining to lead 
and copper slags have been accumulated, it appears that the next step 
in the investigation is to determine by analytical methods the mineral 
constituents existing in commercial slag. Instead of attempting to 
cover the whole field with systematic synthetic fusions, let us restrict 
ourselves as much as possible to the portions of the system that include 
commercial slags. 

After the various mineral compounds which occur in lead and copper 
slags have been determined by analytical methods, their conditions 
of formation and physical properties can be investigated by syn- 
thetic methods. 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 


It is a relatively simple matter to examine a sample of slag and 
determine the composition of its mineral compounds. Thin sections 
prepared from slowly cooled slag samples ean be examined with the 
petrographic microscope in the manner used in the study of rocks. Hach 
of the mineral constituents can be separated by mechanical means and 
chemical analyses can be made on them. It is also possible to determine 
whether any mineral transformations have taken place during the cooling 
and crystallization of a slag. In other words, it is relatively easy to 
obtain complete analytical data on the chemical and mineral constitution 
of any given slag sample. 

It is much more difficult and more important to determine the 
conditions that bring about the formation or decomposition of the various 
slag compounds. It is equally important to study the melting phe- 
nomena of each mineral and determine whether it forms solid solutions 
or reacts with certain constituents of the slag to produce other compounds. 

Clean quick-running slags owe their properties to the formation of 
certain desirable mineral compounds. The ultimate goal of students of 
slags consequently is to produce the correct proportions of desirable 
minerals and avoid the formation of refractory compounds. 


THE PrrroGRaPHic MIcROSCcOPE 


It is fortunate that the students of slags have at their disposal the 
petrographic microscope, for without this instrument the study of slags 
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(as well as the study of rocks) would yield little information of value. 
Minerals which to the naked eye or under an ordinary microscope are 
indistinguishable can be readily differentiated from each other by means 
of the petrographic microscope. 

There are many properties by which minerals may be differentiated. 
In instances where one or more properties fail to be diagnostic, certain 
other properties, or combinations of properties, will be distinctive. 
Among the outstanding diagnostic properties of crystals determined 
with the petrographic microscope and its accessories are the principal 
indices of refraction, the principal birefringences, the optic axial angle, 
extinction angles, optical character, elongation, color, pleochroism, and 
dispersion of the optic axes. 

It must be emphasized that the most important property or constant 
of a given crystal is its chemical composition. In investigating a new 
and hitherto undescribed mineral, it is essential to find out exactly what 
it is composed of. Chemical analysis is the only method by which this 
information can be obtained. 

Having determined by chemical analysis the composition of a certain 
mineral, it is the function of the petrographic microscope to investigate 
the physical properties that will serve to distinguish that mineral from 
all others. After these constants have been established, the mineral 
can in the future be determined by the examination of its properties with 
the petrographic microscope. 

If petrographic work is to attain its maximum efficiency, it is essential 
that the elemental chemical composition of the specimen be known before 
the microscopic investigation begins. The chemical analysis tells us 
the amounts of the various elements present in a specimen; the petro- 
graphic investigation has for its purpose the determination of the com- 
pounds into which the elements have combined. 

The use of X-rays in mineral analysis is yielding more and more 
information concerning the ultimate constitutions of crystals. The 
study of crystals by means of X-rays depends on the petrographic micro- 
scope in much the same manner that the latter depends on chemical 
analyses. For the most efficient application of X-rays to the study of 
minerals, it is important to begin with all of the chemical and petrograph- 
ical information obtainable. 

The success or failure of a metallurgical operation depends on the 
compounds formed during the process. The identification and the study 
of the properties of each compound is accomplished largely by the use 
of the petrographic microscope and its accessories. 


COMMERCIAL SLAGS 


Instead of attempting to study the entire system involving the 
components that occur in lead and copper slags, let us make a survey 
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of existing commercial slags and determine the nature of the compounds 
in them. Let us attempt to define the essence of the problem in each 
type of furnace operation and avoid the study of minor ingredients which 
appear to play no vital part. 

To begin with, the furnace charge consists of an aggregate of minerals 
which have to be decomposed and converted into other mineral com- 
pounds in the furnace. Therefore it is necessary to study the melting 
phenomena of the minerals making up the furnace charge. Fortunately 
the number of ore and gangue minerals that occur in sufficient quantity 
to merit a detailed study is small. A large amount of information on 
the melting phenomena of many of the more important mineral groups is 
already available. 


CoprpER CONVERTER SLAGS 


Copper converter slags will be considered first because of their rela- 
tively simple constitution and because their mineral ingredients have an 
important relation to the compounds in the more complicated slags. 

Copper matte, consisting largely of copper and iron sulfides, is charged 
into the converter in the molten state. Quartz, or a siliceous rock, is 
added for the purpose of combining with the iron in the matte and causing 
it to form a slag. This is poured off at intervals and a new charge of 
quartz rock is added. A large quantity of air is blown into the molten 
matte by means of tuyeres, and the oxidation reactions supply the heat 
necessary to carry out the converting operation. When the iron has 
been removed from the matte by combination with the siliceous flux, the 
remaining ‘‘white metal,” or Cu.S, is “‘blown down” to blister copper 
by oxidation of the sulfur with a blast of air. 

The slag produced in a converter consists almost entirely of iron and 
silica. It appears logical to assume, therefore, that a study of the system 
involving iron oxides and silica would completely define the converter 
slag problem. 

The earlier literature dealing with iron silicates is discussed at length 
by Mellor.+ 

Four groups of modern workers on phase equilibrium in the system 
FeO-SiO, who stand out above the others are Greig, Herty and Fitterer, 
Whiteley and Hallimond, and Keil and Damman.’ 


4 J. W. Mellor: Inorganic and Theoretical Chemistry, 6, 905. 
5 J. W. Greig: Immiscibility in Silicate Melts. Amer. Jnl. Sci. (1927) 13, 133-154. 
On Liquid Immiscibility in the System FeO-Fe20,-Al,0;-SiO2 Amer. Jnl. 
Sci. (1927) 14, 473-484. 
C. H. Herty, Jr. and G. R. Fitterer: The System Ferrous Oxide-Silica. Ind. 
& Ena. Chem. (1929) 21, 51-57. 
J. H. Whiteley and A. F. Hallimond: Jnl. Iron and Steel Inst. (1919) 99, 199. 
O. von Keil and A. Damman: Stahl und Eisen (1925) 45, 890 
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Fig. 1 shows the binary system FeO-SiO: as outlined by Herty and 
Fitterer. The construction of the more siliceous portion of the field is 
based on the work of Greig. This diagram may be considered to repre- 
sent the most reliable existing data on the binary system FeO-SiO2. 
nes single compound fayalite, 2FeO.SiO2, is shown in the diagram as 
forming eutectics with both FeO and SiO». The iron-rich eutectic contains 
22 per cent. SiO». and melts at 1240° C., while the other eutectic contains 
35 per cent. SiO. and melts at 1260° C. In applying this diagram to 
converter slags it should be advantageous to so regulate the slag composi- 
tion that one of the eutectics would result. 
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Fia. 1.—System FeO-SiO, As OUTLINED BY HmERTY AND FITTERER. 


The examination of many converter slags from different smelters has 
revealed the fact that they all consist essentially of magnetite, FeO.Fe.0s3, 
and a ferrous silicate. The magnetite is never pure, but contains in 
solution small amounts of other members of the spinel mineral group. 
It always contains sulfur, presumably in the form of dissolved FeS. 
Silica, which probably occurs as dissolved ferrous silicate, is another 
consistent impurity in the magnetite. 

The presence of both dissolved and mechanically intergrown FeS 
appears to be a universal occurrence in all ferrites from lead and copper 
furnace slags. 

The ferrous silicate in converter slags always approaches the composi- 
tion 4FeO.3S8i0>» regardless of the proportions of the siliceous rock used as 
a flux for the iron. In all of the detailed investigations by the author on 
converter slags which contained insignificant amounts of CaO, Al.Os, or 
other impurities, the silica contents of the ferrous silicate did not vary 
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more than a few tenths per cent. from the theoretical composition 4FeO.- 
35102, which calls for 38.6 per cent. SiO». In each case the ferrous silicate 
particles were ‘hand-picked’? and examined for impurities under the 
microscope. The hand-picked particles were ground exceedingly fine 
and the resulting product was subjected to repeated treatments with a 
powerful magnet to remove traces of finely divided magnetite. 

Quenched samples of thoroughly smelted slag yielded a ferrous 
silicate identical in composition with that derived from ferrous silicate 
crystals produced from a slowly cooled crystalline ‘slag. 

Partly smelted converter slag samples contain some free silica but 
show no evidence of any mineral intermediate in composition between 
SiO, and 4FeO.3S8i0O2. Partly smelted slags, however, do show siliceous 
reaction rims surrounding the magnetite areas (Fig. 5). In such cases 
the reaction rim solidifies as a glass consisting largely of silica, in which 
semicolloidal magnetite is suspended. 

In a recent paper by Wartman and Oldright® the principal reactions 
between magnetite and FeS in the temperature range of 1000° C. to 
1300° C. are listed as follows: 


FeS + 3Fe;0, = SO. + 10FeO 
FeS + Fe;s0,4 = 8+ 4FeO 
FeS + 4Fe,04 = SO; + 13FeO 


The magnetite crystals in converter slags contain FeS, either mechani- 
cally intergrown or in solution. At the temperature of the furnace 
(1150° to 1200° C.) this FeS should react with magnetite to form FeO 
and an oxide of sulfur. The problem of the disposal of the liberated 
FeO now confronts us. Under reducing or neutral conditions the FeO 
would no doubt all combine to form ferrous silicate. 

In the converter the reactions of the iron are controlled by the relative 
concentrations of silica, sulfur and oxygen. Sulfur is the reducing agent, 
and it must work in conjunction with the silica in order that a ferrous 
silicate may form. Ferric silicates require exceedingly high temperatures 
for their formation and fusion. 

In other words, the formation of ferrous silicate in the converting 
operation depends on the efficiency of the reducing action of the sulfur 
at the instant the liberated iron is exposed to the action of silica. The 
iron must be allowed only sufficient oxygen to form FeO. The formation 
of magnetite results from the failure to maintain a sufficient degree of 
reduction at any given point of reaction. 

The converting of copper matte into blister copper is essentially an 
oxidizing process. A large quantity of air is forced through the molten 


8, S. Wartman and G. L. Oldright: The Reaction between Magnetite and 
Ferrous Sulphide. Rept. of Investigations 2901, U. S. Bur. Mines (1928). 
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matte and slag. As the process continues, the concentration of sulfur 
(and particularly nascent sulfur) is constantly decreased. At the same 
time the concentration of the iron is also being decreased, for the slag 
is removed at intervals and a fresh charge of silica is added to a matte 
which is being constantly enriched in Cu.S and depleted of FeS. 

In the reaction centers in which the oxygen overcomes the reducing 
action of the sulfur, the FeS in the matte is oxidized to FeO and then 
further oxidized to magnetite, FeO.Fe.03. At an early stage of the 
converting process, when the concentration of FeS in the matte is still 
great, the reactions listed by Wartman and Oldright work towards the 
decomposition of the magnetite already formed. In the oxidizing 
environment of the converter, however, it requires an immediate contact 
of the liberated FeO with silica to prevent the formation of magnetite. 

When magnetite is once formed in the converter, there is little hope 
for more than a minor amount of decomposition. Since the decomposi- 
tion of magnetite depends primarily on the concentration of nascent 
sulfur in the presence of available silica, it becomes more and more stable 
as the converting operation progresses. The examination of thin sections 
of partly smelted converter slags taken at different stages in the process 
shows that the reaction rims surrounding the magnetite areas are much 
more noticeable in the early skims, and practically disappear at the 
finish. It is assumed that the semicolloidal magnetite occurring in the 
reaction rims is due to the oxidation of part of the FeO produced by 
the reaction between FeS and magnetite. 


Nature of Ferrous Silicate in Slag 


Experiments have shown that the ferrous silicate formed in the con- 
verter slag possesses a constant chemical composition of exactly, or 
almost exactly, 61.4 per cent. FeO and 38.6 per cent. SiO». Is this a 
definite compound, 4FeO.38iOs, or is it a solid solution of two or 
more compounds? 

The ferrous silicate in converter slags readily forms crystals belonging 
to the orthorhombic crystal system. The thin platelike crystals, enor- 
mously elongated in the plane at right angles to the acute bisectrix, are 
amber colored in thin section. The indices of refraction are somewhat 
lower than those of fayalite, 2FeO.SiO.. The texture and crystal habit 
changes considerably as the converting process goes on from start to 
finish (Figs. 2 to 4). Presumably this change is due to the gradually 
diminishing concentration of the oxides of sulfur. Skeleton forms 
resembling fayalite are common in converter slags but that is as far as 
the likeness goes. 

When a large mass (10 or 15 tons) of converter slag is allowed to cool 
and crystallize without being disturbed, the pressure of entrapped SOz, 
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Fic. 2.—TyYPIcAL CONVERTER SLAG AT BEGINNING OF CONVERTING PROCESS.  X 50. 
ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO2, 24.0 per cent.; Fe, 50.9; CaO, 0.9; Al2Os, 1.6; Sulfur, 2.6. Dark areas con- 
tain some unsmelted siliceous glass surrounding magnetite crystals. Light crystal- 
line areas have the approximate composition 4FeO.3Si0». 

Except where otherwise stated, slag specimens illustrated were derived from 35-lb. 
samples which had been allowed to cool slowly. 

Fig. 3.—CoNVERTER SLAG FROM INTERMEDIATE SKIM. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO», 22.0 per cent.; Fe, 51.0; CaO, 0.9; Al.O;, 1.8; sulfur, 0.7. Unsmelted sili- 
ceous glass had been largely eliminated from this slag. Specimen was taken from 
same furnace charge as Fig. 2. 

Fic. 4.—CoNVERTER SLAG FROM LAST SKIM BEFORE ‘‘GOING ON FINISH.” X 50. 
ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiOz, 21.0 per cent.; Fe, 42.5; CaO, 0.8; Al,O;, 2.0; sulfur, 0.21. Specimen was 
taken from same furnace charge as Figs. 2 and 3. Shows typical texture of ferrous 
silicate at this stage of process. Dark areas are crystalline magnetite. Light areas 
are ferrous silicate with approximate composition 4FeO.3Si0>. 

Fic. 5.—CoNVERTER SLAG FROM 10-TON SAMPLE WHICH HAD BEEN ALLOWED TO COOL 
sLowLy. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

Finely divided magnetite occurs as suspension in highly siliceous glass which 
surrounds the large magnetite (black) areas. Ferrous silicate crystals are sharply 


divided from glassy areas. 
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and perhaps other gases, is apparently great during the later stages of the 
crystallization. The crystals lining the internal cavity in such a cooled 
mass of slag have the external form of melilite crystals. Optically their 
properties are identical (at least when cold) with the normal slag 
silicate crystals. 

The examination of lead blast-furnace slags indicates that a close 
relationship exists between the converter slag silicate and the pyroxene 
mineral group on one hand and the melilite group on the other. 

The ferrous silicate in converter slags melts with a fairly abrupt soften- 


ing range at approximately 1125° C. It forms a thinly fluid melt at the | 


lowest temperature of the converter, or about 1150° C. If this silicate 
is a simple binary it should, according to Herty and Fitterer, melt at 
about 1300° C. This temperature is never reached in the converter. 
It appears, therefore, that the ferrous silicate in converter slags is not a 
simple binary composed of silica and FeO. Sulfur, as explained below, 
appears to be the third essential component, though its amount is rela- 
tively very small. 

Due primarily to the presence of sulfur and its oxides, the magnetite 
in converter slags occurs in the molten state at a temperature lower than 
1200° C. The fact that magnetite crystals after separation from the 
slag will not melt below 1350° C. to 1400° C., would indicate that volatile 
constituents play an important part in maintaining its fluidity at 
lower temperatures. 

By the same token, the fact that separated ferrous silicate erystals 
can be remelted at a temperature of approximately 1125° C.. would 
indicate that it contains a stable third component in addition to ferrous 
oxide and silica. Sulfur, which persistently remains to the extent of a 
few tenths per cent., appears to answer the description of this 
third component. 

While the determination of the ultimate constitution of the converter 
slag ferrous silicate must depend on X-ray studies, the observations 
with the petrographic microscope favor the idea that it is fayalite, 
2FeO.SiOe, saturated with dissolved silica and FeS. 

If the converter is allowed to blow after all of the silica has been 
converted into ferrous silicate of the composition mentioned, the remain- 
ing FeS in the matte can only oxidize to form magnetite. This process 
continues until the magnetite crystals become so abundant that they 
interlock with one another (Fig. 6). 

At this point the walls of the furnace begin to take on a coating of 
magnetite in which the interstices between the crystals are filled with 
normal converter slag ferrous silicate. The nature of the minerals in 
the furnace lining is the same as that of the constituents of a normal 
fluid slag. Only the proportions of these ingredients have been changed. 
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Copper BLAST-FURNACE SLAGS 


The normal or usual type of copper biast-furnace slag consists 
largely of the converter slag ferrous silicate modified by solid solutions 
involving lime, alumina and other ingredients. The additional compo- 
nents are not usually present in sufficient amounts, and the environ- 
mental conditions have not been sufficiently changed, to destroy the 
crystal habit of the silicate. 

Copper blast-furnace slags possess a crystalline texture when slowly 
cooled that is almost universally characteristic of such slags (Fig. 7). 
Thin sections of these slags show a reticulated texture resembling that 
of certain basaltic lavas. When considered in terms of three dimensions, 
however, the texture is quite different from that of ophitic basalts. 
It consists of thin platelike silicate crystals enormously elongated in a 
single plane but without any systematic orientation of the plates 
with respect to one another. The interstices between the platelike 
crystals are filled with semicrystalline silicates, usually having a relatively 
high content of alumina. Magnetite, and other dissolved ferrites, are 
particularly characteristic of these interstitial regions (Fig. 8). 

For reasons not yet understood, the silicate solutions in copper blast- 
furnace slags occasionally break up to form the olivine mineral fayalite, 
2FeO.SiO.; the pyroxene mineral hedenbergite, CaO.FeO.2SiO:; and the 
melilite mineral gehlenite, 2CaO.A1,03.SiO2 (Fig. 9). 

In this case the fayalite crystals possess all of the optical properties 
of the pure mineral and their chemical composition coincides with: the 
formula 2FeO.SiO.. This type of slag may continue for several days 
and then suddenly revert to the normal type without any apparent change 
in the total chemical composition of either the furnace charge or the slag. 

The ingredients of a blast-furnace charge are so situated that there 
is an ideal opportunity for the more easily fusible compounds and 
eutectics to melt and flow away from the remainder of the charge. Due 
to the viscosity of silicate melts, a large part of the residual unmelted or 
partly melted portions of the furnace charge is carried off in suspension 
in the slag. 

The nature of the residuals varies with the chemical and mineral 
composition of the furnace charge. It also is a function of the maximum 
temperature attained in the furnace and the length of time it was sub- 
jected to that temperature. 


Copper REVERBERATORY-FURNACE SLAGS 


While the slags from copper reverberatory furnaces may have the 
same chemical composition as those from copper blast furnaces, the 
texture and apparently the nature of the solid solutions is distinct. 
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In nearly all cases, however, the converter slag silicate forms the 
basis for the solution of other components of the charge. In fact, the 
great flexibility of the reverberatory furnace in its capacity to smelt 
charges with considerable variations in composition depends on the 
ability of the ferrous silicate to dissolve large amounts of many other 
compounds without seriously changing the melting properties. 

Equilibrium, a condition that is usually far from being reached in 
lead or copper slags, is more nearly approached in the reverberatory than 
in blast furnaces. Eutectics and easily fusing compounds are unable to 
melt and flow away from the remainder of the charge to the extent seen in 
blast-furnace slags. Even in the reverberatory furnace, however, the 
ingredients of the charge that dissolve less readily in the more easily 
fusing portions of the slag tend to concentrate in the furnace as residuals 
and gradually slow up the speed of smelting. 

A given furnace charge may smelt with great rapidity for several 
days. At the end of a week the same charge may smelt much less 
readily, though no change in the composition of the charge has occurred. 
The reason for this behavior is the gradual building up of materials which 
do not dissolve readily in the more easily fusing portions of the slag. 

By changing the composition of the charge it may be possible auto- 
matically to increase the capacity of the fluid portions to dissolve the 
residuals and remove them from the furnace as slag. If no change is 
made in the composition of the furnace charge, the residuals may be 


Fig. 6:—CoNVERTER SLAG BLOWN BEYOND STAGE AT WHICH FREE SILICA HAD BEEN 
USED UP. XX 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO», 15.0 per cent.; Fe, 58.8; CaO, 0.2; Al2O;, 0.6; sulfur, 3.1. Black areas are 
impure magnetite with inclusions of matte. Light areas are crystalline ferrous silicate 
having approximate composition 4FeO.38i02. Specimen has general appearance and 
composition of basic converter lining. 

Fic. 7.—CopPER BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO», 38.7 per cent.; Fe, 28.5; CaO, 10.6; MgO, 1.6; Al.O;, 6.8; sulfur, 0.3. Tex- 
ture of this specimen is typical of these slags. Slag consists largely of modified fer- 
rous silicate (white) occurring as drusy plates whose edges are seen in the figure. 
Interstices (black) between platelike crystals are either glassy or finely crystalline, 
depending on viscosity of slag. 

Fic. 8.—CopPER BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. X 75. ORDINARY LIGHT. : 

Dendrites of impure magnetite (black) in finely crystalline interstitial areas 
between plates of ferrous silicate. Rodlike white areas are edges of platy crystals. 

Fig. 9.—CoPPpER BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO:, 38.8 per cent.; Fe, 28.5; CaO, 10.8; MgO, 1.8; Al2O3;, 7.1; sulfur, 0.2. Slag 
consists of fayalite, 2FeO.SiO2, and_gehlenite, 2CaO.Al,0;.Si0; (both white) in 
groundmass of hedenbergite, CaO.FeO.2S8i02 (mottled). Notice that chemical 
composition is almost identical with that of Fig. 7. 

Fiq. 10.—CorpER REVERBERATORY-FURNACE SLAG. XX 50. - ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO2, 40.8 per cent.; Fe, 29.5; CaO, 5.5; MgO, 1.1; Al,Os, 6.4; sulfur, 0.2. Ferrous 
silicate modified by small amounts of CaO, MgO, and Al,O; occurs as bundles of more 
or less parallel platelike crystals whose edges are seen in figure (white). Interstitial 
material is glass and impure magnetite (black). 

Fig. 11.—CopPrR REVERBERATORY-FURNACE SLAG. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiOs, 38.4 per cent.; Fe, 30.1; CaO, 6.6; MgO, 1.4; AlOs, 5.5; sulfur, 0.2. Similar 
to Fig. 10, except that interstitial material is finely crystalline mstead of glassy. 
This slag was less viscous than the other, as shown by more coarsely crystalline texture 
of platelike crystals. 
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caused to dissolve by allowing the furnace to run for several hours with- 
out charging or tapping. 

The presence of alumina or alkalies in the furnace charge appears to 
aid the solution of the other ingredients in the converter slag silicate. 
This may or may not increase the melting point of the fluid slag, but at 
any rate it will tend to be more homogeneous. The tendency to form 
residuals when moderate amounts of alumina or alkalies are present is 
considerably reduced. At the same time the viscosity of the slag may 
be increased. 

It is interesting to note that these observations are somewhat anal- 
ogous to the effect of alumina and alkalies on liquid immiscibility as 
studied by Greig.’ 

The modified converter slag silicate occurring in reverberatory- 
furnace slags crystallizes in subparallel groups of thin platelike crystals 
(Figs. 10 and 11). These plates are always elongated in the plane at 
right angles to the acute bisectrix. They belong to the orthorhombic 
crystal system. The interstices between the plates are filled with ferrites 
and semicrystalline silicates which failed to dissolve in, or liquated from, 
the molten converter slag silicate solutions. 

A number of different minerals have been identified as constituents of 
these poorly crystallized areas. Among these are hedenbergite, CaO. 
FeO.2SiOz, melilites of the gehlenite-akermanite type with FeO replacing 
MgO, mullite, 3A1,03.2SiO2, anorthite, CaO.A1.03.2SiO2, and members 
of the olivine mineral group. The ferrites are always composed largely 
of magnetite. 


Lrap BLAST-FURNACE SLAGS 


Lead blast-furnace slags usually contain a greater variety of free 
mineral compounds than any of the copper furnace slags. Occasionally 
the silicate portion of the slag consists of a single mineral, such as an 
olivine, a pyroxene, or a melilite mineral, but usually several of these 
mineral groups are represented in the same slag. 

Presumably the olivine mineral may consist of the molecules indicated 
below, dissolved in one another. 


Ourving Mo.scutss MeELILITE CompounpDs 
2FeO.S8i0>2 2CaO. Al203.Si02 
2CaO.Si0O2 2CaO.FeO.2S8i02 
2Mg0.Si0O2 2CaO.Mg0.28i02 
2Zn0.8i0, 2Ca0O.Zn0.2S8i0, 
2Mn0O.Si02 2CaO.Mn0O.28i0, 


The melilite mineral appears to be composed essentially of the compounds 
indicated, dissolved in one another. The pyroxenes seen in lead blast- 


"J. W. Greig: Immiscibility in Silicate Melts. Amer. Jnl. Sci. (1927) 13, 133. 
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Fig. 12.—LEAD BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO2, 23.2 per cent.; Fe, 30.2; MnO, 1.4; CaO, 12.4; MgO, 1.2; Al.O3, 3.6; Zn, 
12.8; sulfur, 3.4. Silicate portion of slag occurs entirely in form of pyroxene crystals 
(white). Ferrites (black) occur chiefly in form of crystalline dendrites. Some of 
gray mottled areas are composed of ZnS which, in this specimen, occurs chiefly in 
form of dendrites. 

Fig. 13.—LEAD BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. X 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiOs, 24.0 per cent.; Fe, 28.5; MnO,.1.4; CaO, 14.0; MgO, 1.8; Al2O;, 3.5; Zn, 12.7; 
sulfur, 3.2. Specimen was derived from a 5600-lb. sample which cooled slowly in a 
slag car. Rectangular white areas are composed of iron-bearing melilite. Prismatic 
white areas and groundmass are pyroxene. Dark areas are chiefly ferrite, but con- 
tain scattered crystals and dendrites of ZnS. 

Fig. 14.—LEAD BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. XX 50. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiOs, 35.0 per cent.; Fe, 23.9; MnO, 0.7; CaO, 19.0; MgO, 1.1; Al.O3, 3.0; Zn, 6.2. 
White areas are iron-bearing melilite. Mottled rodlike areas are platy crystals 
of modified ferrous silicate. Dark interstitial material between platy crystals is 
composed of strongly pleochroic hedenbergite. Ferrites and ZnS are scarce in 
this specimen. 

Fig. 15.—LEAD BLAST-FURNACE SLAG. X 75. ORDINARY LIGHT. 

SiO2, 32.9 per cent.; Fe, 26.6; MnO, 1.1; CaO, 16.9; MgO, 1.9; Al:O3, 2.9; Zn, 
6.7. Silicate portion of this specimen (white) occurs almost entirely as an olivine 
mineral. Small amount of pyroxene mineral augite occurs in groundmass (black) 
together with ferrites and small quantities of ZnS. 
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furnace slags belong to the hedenbergite-augite division of the pyroxene 
mineral group. 

A silicate mineral occurring in platelike crystals, which closely resem- 
ble those in copper converter slags, forms an important constituent of 
lead blast-furnace slags (Fig. 14). These crystals are particularly 
characteristic of slags from furnaces that produce matte. 

Lead and copper slags are never free from minerals of the spinel group. 
Magnetite is the most abundant representative of the group and usually 
holds the other spinel molecules dissolved in it. The extended formula 
for magnetite is FeO.Fe203. When the FeO is replaced by ZnO, CuO, 
MgO, etc. a series of ferrites are obtained, which apparently are soluble 
in one another in all proportions. At the same time, the Fe2,03 may be 
partly or wholly replaced by Al,O; or Cr203 to form additional spinel 
molecules. ZnO.Al,03 is occasionally found in lead blast-furnace slags 
in free crystals. This is the only observed exception to the rule that the 
spinel molecules in these slags occur in solution in magnetite. 

Were it not for the beneficial action of sulfur, the formation of minerals 
of the spinel group would present a difficult if not insurmountable problem 
in lead blast-furnace operation. If iron were not the preponderating 
constituent of the spinel minerals in such slags, the sulfur would be unable 
to produce such beneficial results in lowering the melting point below the 
temperature of the furnace. The presence of dissolved silica and sulfur 
(presumably in the form of FeS and ferrous silicate) appears to be uni- 
versally characteristic of the ferrites in lead and copper furnace slags. 

ZnS, and occasionally free CaS, are present in the typical lead blast- 
furnace slag. 


SYNTHETIC FUSIONS 


The ore and gangue minerals in the furnace charge must be decom- 
posed and the elements recombined in such a manner that the most 
desirable combination of mineral compounds will result. In order to 
study the behavior of the various ore and gangue minerals when melted 
in a furnace, it is necessary to make systematic synthetic fusions contain- 
ing them. Fortunately the number of these minerals that occur in 
appreciable amounts is quite small. 

Within the range of composition covered by commercial slags, and 
to some extent outside of it, all possible data on phase equilibrium 
must be obtained. The study of the binary systems involving all possible 
combinations of the phases that permit direct synthesis in the pure 
state can greatly simplify and direct the course of subsequent 
fusion experiments. 

The conditions that produce a pyroxene mineral at one time and a 
melilite or an olivine at another, from chemical elements which apparently 
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are identical in quantity and kind, will require a detailed investigation 
by synthetic methods. 

Slags from lead or copper furnaces seldom closely approach equilib- 
rium with all parts of the furnace charge. The more easily fusible 
compounds and eutectics melt and often run away from the remainder 
of the charge. If given a sufficient length of time in contact with the 
charge as a whole, the easily fusible portions would dissolve or react with 
the remainder until eventually a homogeneous fluid slag would result. 
The time factor is an important one in all smelting operations. 


SUMMARY 


The ease with which a given furnace charge will smelt depends on 
the physicai properties of the compounds produced in the furnace. The 
nature of these compounds can be learned from the study of the slags. 
The ultimate goal for studies in slags is to bring about the formation of 
desirable compounds and prevent or reduce to the minimum the formation 
of undesirable ones. 

The problems of lead and copper furnace slag are complicated by the 
difficulty in studying, under controlled conditions, silicate melts contain- 
ing iron and sulfur as essential ingredients. 

This paper has resulted from the study of thin sections, from a large 
number of commercial lead and copper furnace slags, with the help of 
the petrographic microscope. It is an analytical survey of these slag 
problems designed to simplify the course to be followed in future slag 
studies by synthetic fusions. 


DISCUSSION 


C. R. Haywarp, Cambridge, Mass. (written discussion).—This paper is of con- 
siderable interest as a contribution to a subject regarding which too little is known. 
The work of the Geophysical Laboratory on silicates of alumina, lime and magnesia 
referred to by the author was a notable contribution to our knowledge of slags, and 
it is hoped that work of a similar nature may be carried out on mixtures containing 
ferrous oxide. 

The author refers to the reactions between FeS and Fe;0, as reported by Wartman 
and Oldright. I made a similar study in 1922, using pure artificial FeS in excess 
and natural magnetite crystals, also a number of tests using an excess of copper 
reverberatory matte and the magnetic slag formed by blowing matte without flux. 
The fusions were made in a platinum crucible. The reaction was violent between 
1160° and 1200° C. with considerable ebullition and evolution of SO2 gas. This 
confirms the statement referred to. It is undoubtedly true that for the most satis- 
factory slag-forming condition some silica must be available to react with the FeO 
liberated. I am not sure that I agree with the statement that sulfur is the reducing 
agent. Would it not be more accurate to say that FeS was the reducing agent, 
because the iron as well as the sulfur removes oxygen from the magnetite? 

The author says (p. 252) that in copper converters if magnetite is once formed there 
is little chance of its being reduced. In view of the reactions referred to above I am 
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inclined to the belief that there may be considerable reduction.. Reoxidation will 
take place, of course, if silica is not available to unite with the ferrous oxide. 

The determination of the mineral constituents in the slags is of interest but the 
final mineralogical composition apparently depends on factors other than composition 
and the results seem therefore to be of little direct practical value. It might be 
helpful if the order of crystallization of these mineralogical constituents were deter- 
mined. It is also possible that the proper approach to the greatly needed fusion 
tests would be to start with mixtures of some of these silicates. I think we have a 
start in this work of something which may go on perhaps to further petrographical 
study and finally tie up with some fusion tests, which of course must follow these 
experiments if the man who is actually operating the furnace is to be benefited. 


C. P. Linvittz, Bound Brook, N. J.—These papers are interesting from the stand- 
point of slags that have frozen. The metallurgist is usually concerned with slags 
that are molten. I think that the physical chemist as a rule will say that the chemical 
compounds present in a frozen slag are perhaps a result of what was present in the 
liquid slag, but most of these compounds are formed at the time of freezing and they 
give practically no inkling as to what was the composition of the liquid slag itself. 
Metallurgists are interested in the properties of liquid slags and to the extent that 
petrographic work will give an inkling of what might have been the condition in the 
liquid stage, this paper is valuable. Melting points and freezing pots may be very 
different. Once a slag has been formed cold with large crystals of high-melting-point 
material, it may take a long time for it to remelt and it may be different from the 
conditions that happen when the materials of the furnace charge themselves are 
melted before having gone through a freezing point. 


C. 8. Wirnerett, New York, N. Y.—Following up what Mr. Linville has just 
said, will the author kindly elaborate upon the effect he mentions in his paper, of 
sulfur and oxides of sulfur in lowering the melting point of the slags? I think that 
has a bearing on the subject. 


R. D. McLetuan.—The point was raised that FeS rather than sulfur was the 
reducing agent in slags. My intention was just to convey the idea that it was some 
sulfur compound. I believe that the oxides of sulfur, particularly the nascent oxides, 
are important in all of these slags. If you pick out the ferrites from slags and try to 
fuse them, you cannot do it at anywhere near the temperature at which the thin 
sections of slags show the ferrites to have been in the molten condition. Something 
in the way of a mineralizer apparently has been present in the molten slag. This 
is not just the opinion derived from the examination of one or two thin sections; it 
is derived from the observation of thousands of thin sections, taken where the furnace 
conditions were studied in connection with them. 


C. R. Haywarp.—Will you elaborate a little further on how the sulfur acts in 
lowering the melting point? Does it take a direct part? 


; R. D. McLetian.—I would say that the sulfur compounds are directly in solu- 
tion, just as superheated steam, for instance, will dissolve the different silicates 
provided you can apply the superheated steam, 


C. 8, WirHEeRELL.—SO:2 would really be a constituent. 


R. D. McLe.ian.—Yes, it is a constituent that is always lacking in the investi- 
gation with thin sections of the solid slag. 


C. 8. WirnerReLL.—Apparently that will lower the temperature of the melting 
point some 150° C, 
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R. D. McLrtian.—Yes. 


C. P. Linvitie.—What is the point of dissolved gases in lowering the freezing 
point of water? For instance, is it not true that a certain amount of air, or carbon 
dioxide, dissolved in water will lower its freezing point to a certain extent? The 
energy involved in driving gases out of a solution at the freezing point would seem to 
me to allow a lowering of that freezing point. I merely bring up the question whether 
there are not other analogous things in solution that have gases dissolved which are 
liberated at the freezing point. 


C. R. Haywarp.—Is there a physical chemist here to elaborate on that? 


C. 8. WirHERELL.—Does not the author really mean something more than that, 
not merely occluded gas dissolved in the slag as water dissolves a gas but really a 
closer combination between the sulfur compounds that are gaseous in their free state 
and the other slag constituents than usually understood by dissolved gases? A 
lowering of the freezing point 150° C. or more would indicate such. 


R. D. McLe.ian.—I do not know enough about it to finally answer the question, 
but the observed fact is there that the melting point is greatly reduced. However, 
the analogy is in igneous rocks. ‘Take silica, for instance, which fuses at 1713° C. 
and yet it is true that a considerable proportion of the quartz in nature solidified as 
low as 573° C., due to the presence of mineralizers. This can be duplicated in the 
laboratory. 


B. M. O’Harra, Maurer, N. J.—It might be interesting if Dr. McLellan would 
say a little about the manner in which zine occurs in blast-furnace slags. 


R. D. McLretian.—In the different blast-furnace lantern slides that were shown, 
we found that some of the minerals crystallized out as pyroxenes, some as melilites, 
some as olivine minerals. Although we may not ultimately be able to follow the 
slag clear back into the molten stage, we can carry the study as far as the latent 
heat of fusion at least, and if there is anything peculiar or abnormal about the energy 
effects shown by the latent heat fusion of any mineral, this study can be carried still 
farther. Weshould carry this investigation a little farther than has been done so far. 

- The occurrence of zinc in blast-furnace slags depends to a great extent on the 
nature of the silicate minerals. If a melilite mineral is formed, it is reasonable to 
believe that the proportion of the zinc occurring as silicate exists in the melilite as 
dissolved zinc akermanite; that is, 2CaO.ZnO.28i0O2. Zinc occurs always as zinc ferrite 
dissolved in magnetite. Magnetite in all of these slags, whether copper or lead, is the 
chief constituent of the ferrite. The ferrites will also contain dissolved alumina. 
They also contain sulfur. The last trace of sulfur cannot be eliminated by fusing. 
Usually there is zinc in the form of free zine sulfide. If any part or all of the silicates 
in the slag crystallize out in the form of an olivine mineral, the same conditions exist 
as before, excepting that the silicate portion contains zinc in the form of dissolved 
willemite, 2ZnO.SiO2. Concerning the nature of the zinc dissolved in pyroxene, 
I suppose it is the unstable molecule ZnO.SiO: or perhaps CaO.ZnO.28i0O2, There is 
no stable molecule having the composition ZnO.SiO2. This is just a hypothetical 
way of explaining the occurrence of zine dissolved in the pyroxene crystals. At any 
rate, when you separate the silicate crystals from a blast-furnace slag you will always 
find a considerable proportion of zinc occurring as silicate. 

G. R. Firrerer, Pittsburgh, Pa. (written discussion).—The author’s reference 
to and discussion of the system FeO-SiO: is particularly interesting in that the con- 
verter slags always approach a constant composition represented by the formula 
4FeO.SiO2. Unquestionably, this is the so-called liquid B saturated with silica at 
the temperature involved. 
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A very similar situation occurs in acid open-hearth steel furnaces, in which a 
constant composition (55 to 60 per cent. SiOz and 15 to 20 per cent. each of FeO 
and MnO) is always approached. If a horizontal line is drawn across Fig. 1, at 
1600° C., its intersection with the liquidus occurs at approximately 60 per cent. 
silica. This phenomenon represents a heterogeneous equilibrium between the oxide 
content of the liquid metal, the liquid slag phase and the solid silica in the furnace 
lining. If iron oxide is added to the slag, silica will be taken into the slag (by fluxing 
with the furnace lining) at the same time that the metal is being oxidized. In conse- 
quence, the above “‘constant”’ slag composition is again obtained. 

Both of these silicate equilibria are controlled somewhat by the viscosity of the 
slags and any ambitious research program should include a study of that. For 
example, in the case of the copper converter slag the temperature-viscosity relation- 
ships of the base slag (4FeO.SiO2) could be determined, after small additions of other 
materials such as FeS have been made. 

The compositions of lead blast-furnace slags have recently been studied by G. L. 
Oldright and Virgil Miller. Likewise, the composition of copper converter slags 
has been studied by F. 8S. Wartman and W. T. Boyer.? These investigations have 
been mentioned because they are pertinent to the subject matter discussed here and 
at the same time do not appear in any society publications. Incidentally, Carl 
Kiittner!? studied the system CuO-SiO, and found a striking similarity between it 
and the system FeO-Si0.. 


R. D. McLe.uan (written discussion).—Evidence from recent fusion experiments 
made in connection with converter-slag studies tends to show that we are dealing 
with a much more complicated system than at first appeared to be the case. 

In a graphite crucible it is easily possible to synthesize 4FeO.3Si02 from commer- 
cial FeO and SiOz. In such an environment no magnetite is formed, and if the 
temperature is not carried too high or the melting period prolonged, there will be no 
reduction of iron to the metallic state. This simple binary mixture requires approxi- 
mately 1300° C. for its fusion, a temperature that is in harmony with the results of 
Herty and Fitterer.'1 This melt is too viscous to permit the formation of good 
crystals even when cooled very slowly. 

If a small amount (say 0.5 per cent.) of FeS is added to a melt of which the com- 
position is represented by the ratio 4FeO.38iO2 there is a remarkable increase in 
fluidity. The melting point is lowered more than 100° and even on moderately rapid 
cooling the crystallization is complete. 

The examination of large samples’ of converter slag (15 tons), which had been 
allowed to cool and crystallize slowly, has recently revealed an unmixing of the solution 
to form a mechanical intergrowth consisting largely of 2FeO.SiOs, FeS, and silica 
in addition to the ever-present ferrites. 


8G. L. Oldright and V. Miller: U. 8. Bur, Mines Repts. of Investigations 2966 
(1929) and 2954 (1929). 
, 9 . 8. Wartman and W. T. Boyer: U. 8. Bur. Mines Repts. of Investigations 2985 
930). 
10 Unpublished Diplom. Arbeit, Breslau, 1927. 
C, H. Herty, Jr. and G, R. Fitterer: The System Ferrous Oxide-silica. Ind. & 
Eng. Chem. (1929) 21, 58, Fig. 2. 
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Lead Refining at the Bunker Hill Smelter of the Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Co. 


By Aurrep F. Brastey,* Keiioce, Ipano 


(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


LEAD-REFINING practice at the Bunker Hill differs to some extent 
from that of other United States refineries using the Parkes process, in 
that the Bunker Hill has reverted to a custom used years ago of making 
two kinds of skims, or crusts, in the desilverizing kettles. Also, this was 
the first refinery to adopt the liquation process for silver skims as devel- 
oped in Australia. Both of these ideas were brought to the attention 
of the operator by H. 8. J. Sommerset, in the summer of 1924, while 
he was visiting metallurgical plants in the United States, when he was 
general superintendent of the Broken Hill Associated Smelters Pty., 
Ltd., of Port Pirie, South Australia. 

Since Mr. Sommerset’s visit, United States patents on the liquation 
process have been issued to George Kenneth Williams, of Port Pirie, 
South Australia. 

At the Bunker Hill, the lead bullion is conveyed from the blast 
furnaces to the refinery in brick-lined cast-steel pots, each having a 
capacity of 5 tons, by a 20-ton electric crane, to which is suspended a 
Fairbanks-Morse suspension-type scale on which the gross, tare and 
net weights are obtained. 

The bullion is poured from the small bullion pots into either one 
of two kettles of 105 tons capacity, and when a kettle is entirely filled 
the heavy dross is removed by skimming it into a 5-ton pot suspended 
by the crane. The crane operator becomes proficient in the manipulation 
and a kettle is skimmed in a very short time. After the kettle is skimmed 
clean the bullion is pumped to a kettle of the same size alongside, where 
the bullion is cooled until it has almost frozen. By using two kettles 
for the drossing operation, one to accumulate the bullion where the heavy 
dross is removed, and then pumping to a clean kettle comparatively 
free of hangings, etc., it is possible to reduce the copper content much 
lower than if only one kettle is used in the operation. The average 
yearly analysis of bullion is given in Table 1. 

During July, August, September, and October, when a considerable 
quantity of high-grade silver ore from the Yukon Territory is smelted, 

* Superintendent, Bunker Hill Smelter, Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
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the analysis of the bullion is as follows: Au, 0.53 oz.; Ag, 190.0 0z.; 
Cu, 1.10 per cent.; Sb, 1.25 per cent.; As, 0.15 per cent. 

After the copper has been removed from the bullion in the drossing 
operation, the bullion is heated to approximately 900° F. and pumped 
to any one of three softening furnaces through a trough lined with a 
mixture of two parts of cement and five parts of lime rock, crushed 
to sand size. This trough has an open top and in the flow of the lead 
along the entire 60-ft. length of spout there is only a loss of 50° 
in temperature. 


Taste 1.—Yearly Analysis of Bunker Hill Bullion 
| 

Sb, As, } Bi, Fe, 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 


Au, Ag, Cu, 
Ounce Ounce Per Cent. 


| | 
} | 


1.19 | 0.16 | 0.0012 | 0.045 


- 
Before drossing} 0.48 97.0 ORS ae . 
0.04 | 1.17 | 0.10 | 0.0012 | 0.008 


After drossing| 0.48 96.7 


The softening furnaces at Bunker Hill are comparatively small in 
comparison with those used in other plants, being of 110 tons capacity. 
Softening time required on average grade of bullion is 12 hr. The 
softened bullion analysis is as follows: Au, 0.50 oz.; Ag, 100.9 oz.; 
Cu, 0.03 per cent.; Sb, 0.12 per cent. 

Skimming of the softeners is done cold after the furnace has been 
recharged with new bullion. The amount of skim taken off is 3.5 per cent. 
of the original bullion charged, and has the following analysis: Au, 
trace; Ag, 5.8 oz.; Pb, 64.8 per cent.; Sb, 18.2 per cent.; As, 1.40 per cent. 

Desilverizing is done in four kettles of 105 tons capacity. The 
two center kettles are designated as gold kettles and the outer two as 
silver kettles. 

The bullion, red hot, is tapped to the center kettles, where, after 
the litharge is removed, which has formed on the spout and on the kettle 
while filling, it is zinced for the first, or gold crust. 


REFINING CYCLE 


At the Broken Hill plant, the practice, followed almost identically 
by the Bunker Hill, is as follows: Five kettles of bullion are used to 
complete a cycle. Only the crust or skim on the fifth kettle is pressed 
and goes to the retorts, while that obtained on the first four is blocked 
and added to the next kettle, together with new zinc. The zine schedule 
used for gold zincing is given in Table 2. 

The gold kettle is worked after zincing as though it were a gold- 
silver operation and after the surface of the kettle is frozen the kettle 
is reheated, but here the Bunker Hill practice differs slightly from the 
Port Pirie practice, in not completing the desilverization in the same 
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kettle. The incompletely desilverized bullion is pumped to the outer 
kettles, because it is possible to keep the gold content in the silver skim 
considerably lower by this method of operation than by completing the 
silver operation in the same kettle. 


TaBLE 2.—Zinc Used to Obtain Gold Crust 


For Kettle Zine per Ton Bullion, Pounds Blocks from Kettle 
No. 1 6.5 
No. 2 6.0 No. 1 
No. 3 5.7 No. 2 
No. 4 5.4 No. 3 
No. 5 6.5 No. 4 


Very little attention is paid to temperatures in desilverizing; excess 
lead carried into the silver-zinc-lead alloy does not cause any trouble, 
as the subsequent liquation process readily and economically eliminates 
the excess lead. The desilverizing operation is carried on as is usual 
in the art. 

On the grade of bullion given above, the gold crust produced is 
0.80 per cent. of the original bullion and the silver crust 2.5 per cent. 

The saturation zinc and the antimony left in the softened bullion 
are eliminated in a reverberatory, or refining furnace, by bringing the 
temperature up to 1200° F., when the heat is cut off and air is blown into 
the bath. The skim from this furnace amounts to 3.4 per cent. of the 
original bullion, an average analysis being: Ag, 0.40 0z.; Pb, 70.3 per 
cent.; Zn, 11.3 per cent.; Sb, 4.6 per cent. 

Under normal conditions the refiner skim is recharged to the lead 
blast furnaces. This practice is bad, but there is no alternative, except 
in the autumn, when an annual antimonial lead run is made, charging 
the accumulation of the year. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the ideal way to treat the desilverized 
bullion is by the Betterton chlorine process, wherein the saturation zine 
is removed by the use of chlorine, but the difficulty at this plant is in 
finding a market for the zine chloride produced. 

All the lead produced by the Bunker Hill is of corroding grade; 75 
per cent. is sold to corroders and storage-battery manufacturers. A 
yearly average analysis is given in Table 3. 


TaBLE 3.—Yearly Average Analysis of Bunker Hill Lead 


Pb, Per Cent. 


Cu, As, Bi ks 
Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
he | | | | 


99 .9926 0.00027 | 0.0012 | eral 0.0028 | 0.00019 | 0.00136 | 0.00027 


| 


Fe, Zn, Sb, 
Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
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ForRMATION AND TREATMENT OF CrusTS 


By removing the gold and silver from the bullion, two types of skims, 
or crusts are made. The first, gold crust, contains practically all the 
gold and approximately 13 per cent. of the silver contained in the bullion, 
while the second, silver crust, contains all the remaining silver and a 
trace of gold. 

The gold skim is dirty, because it picks up all the copper remaining 
after drossing and softening and also all the lead oxides remaining on 
the kettles after skimming subsequent to tapping from the softeners. 
Also, there is an excessive amount of zinc oxide present, due to the fact 
that only one pressing is made from five kettles. Fortunately, however, 
there is only a small amount of this type of crust made, and all the 
deleterious matter has been removed from the greater and more impor- 
tant silver crust. 

No attempt is made to liquate the gold crust. It goes direct to the 
gold retort, from which the following retort bullion is obtained: Au, 
41.94 oz.; Ag, 1821.5 oz.; Zn, 1.24 per cent. The gold retort bullion is 
charged to the gold cupel, to which are added the retort dross and all 
sweepings. The doré bullion from this cupel analysis is: Au, 25.7 fine; 
Ag, 965 fine. This is treated with sulfuric acid in the usual manner. 
Pure gold is sold to the United States Mint; silver 999 + fine is marketed 
to San Francisco, and the copper sulfate produced is used in the Bunker 
Hill concentrating mills. 

The silver-zinc-lead alloy, for which the Bunker Hill is indebted to its 
Australian friends, has worked beautifully. This crust is charged into a 
kettle 18 in. dia. by 60 in. deep, made in two sections, a top half and 
a bottom half, joined together by bolts through flanges in which, in a 
groove, is a }4-in. water pipe to form a seal. The lower portion of the 
kettle is cast so that a 2-in. pipe can be threaded in and brought up high 
enough to act as a siphon for the liquated lead. (See Fig. 1.) 

When the kettles are first charged, the lower portion is filled with 
desilverized lead, on to which the silver-zinc-skim is charged. Heat is 
applied to the top section only and by the time the charge has melted 
liquation has taken place. The lead separates from the alloy, sinks to 
the bottom portion of the kettle and runs out through the siphon pipe. 
This lead is practically free of silver and is returned to the desilverizing 
kettles shortly before they are pumped to the refining furnaces. In this 
way, 48 per cent. of the charge is recovered and goes with only a little 
additional treatment to refined lead, whereas formerly there was a large 
amount of work necessary to again get this lead to the refined state. 

The liquated crust is dipped out of the kettle, poured for convenience 
on a water-cooled pan, and is then ready for the silver retorts. A charge 
to the liquating kettle is 1500 lb., which is melted down and skimmed in 
2 hr., so that about 9 tons of crust go through the kettle in 24 hr. The 
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upper half of the kettle will treat 200 tons before it is burned out, and the 
lower half lasts indefinitely. 

The liquated crust has the appearance of zinc metal and analyzes 
48 per cent. zinc, 29 per cent. lead and 23 per cent. silver. 

The average retort bullion produced will analyze: Au, 0.10 02.; 
Ag, 12,800 oz.; Cu, 0.10 per cent.; Zn, 2.0 per cent.; whether made from 
60 oz. or 250 oz. silver content in the lead bullion. 
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Fig: I. 


The average time consumed in retorting a 1200-lb. charge of high- 
grade crust is 6 hr. from charging to charging. The rapidity with which 
the zinc is condensed and a charge so high in zine can be finished is due 
to an ingenious device which the superintendent of the silver refinery, 
A. Donaldson, invented—the placing of a hollow tile through the con- 
denser, permitting cold air to pass through the center of the condenser 
and thus greatly adding to the cooling effectiveness. 


PropucTION oF METALS 


During the late summer and fall months of the year, the production 
of silver is 1,200,000 oz. per month, which is all treated in one gold and three 
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silver retorts. It is doubtful whether this figure is equalled by any refinery 
in the world. 

The silver retort metal is treated in a silver cupel, Rhodes type, 
similar in size to the gold cupel. The resulting doré assays: Au, 0.015 
fine; Ag, 997.4 fine. This is further treated in a Monarch melting 
furnace, where it is brought to 999+ fineness. 

The gold value in the fine silver is only a few cents per thousand ounces 
of fine silver produced, which surely is an economical parting cost. 

The copper dross obtained on the drossing kettles, amounting to 
7.9 per cent. of the blast-furnace bullion, is treated in a reverberatory 
furnace 12 by 21 ft. by 26 in. deep, with a sloping bottom. A lead well is 
on the side at the fire end and a slotted slag and matte tap is in the middle 
of the furnace on the side. 

Copper dross is accumulated during the month and the furnace is 
charged with this material toward the latter part of the month. To the 
charge is added siliceous ore and lime rock, which acts as a scorifier. 
In addition to the bullion produced in this furnace, amounting to 63.2 
per cent. of the charge, a copper-lead speiss (21.9 per cent. of the charge) 
is produced of the following analysis: Ag, 95.0 oz.; Cu, 53 per cent.; 
Pb, 19 per cent.; Sb, 2.5 per cent.; As, 6.5 per cent. The speiss contains 
all the recovered copper that enters the smelter, as no matte is made in 
the blast furnace. 

One other product is made in this furnace; namely, a copper-dross 
slag of the following analysis: Ag, 4.0 oz.; Cu, 2.5 per cent.; Pb, 26.6 per 
cent.; Sb, 5.0 per cent.; As, 2.3 per cent.; Fe, 13 per cent.; SiO», 17 per 
cent.; CaO, 3.5 per cent.; Zn, 6.5 per cent. As the copper speiss must be 
marketed at a copper plant where only a small portion of the lead content 
is paid for, of course the lead content of the speiss is kept as low as pos- 
sible. Consequently, the mission of the copper-dross slag is to pick up as 
much lead as possible, and it is finally smelted in the lead blast furnaces. 

After the copper-dross campaign has been finished, the same furnace is 
used to treat the skim from the softening furnaces. To one ton of this 
skim is added a small portion of high-grade galena ore low insilver together 
with coke breeze. From this charge there is produced bullion amounting 
to 56.5 per cent. of the charge, assaying: Ag, 15.0 oz.; Cu, 0.50 per cent. ; 
Sb, 3.0 per cent.; As, 1.5 per cent.; also an antimonial slag amounting to 
32.2 per cent. of the charge, analyzing: Ag, 0.5 oz.; Cu, 0.20 per cent.; 
Sb, 26.1 per cent.; Pb, 40.8 per cent.; As, 1.9 per cent. 

Antimonial lead is produced only once a year at the Bunker Hill 
plant, because no cupola furnace has been constructed for this purpose. 
Antimonial slag is accumulated for 12 months; then there is a furnace 
campaign of approximately 9 days, smelting the entire accumulation in 
one of the lead blast furnaces, which is 48 by 180 in. at the tuyeres. 
The antimony content is kept as high as the trade will take it, and the 
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finished product will analyze: Pb, 80.46 per cent.; Sb, 19.16; Cu, 0.25; 
As, 0.12. 


Arsenic is eliminated by the use of scrap iron in the blast-furnace 
charge and copper by cooling the lead in the well-known manner. 


ScALE OF OPERATIONS AT BunKER HILu 
The following figures refer to operations at Bunker Hill: 


Refined lead produced per day per man employed in lead and 


SIV Ore MMOMES cytes cis lois. sieve. 5.0 015 3. vaiare ceom ate clormns 4.2 tons 
Average lite OF Gross Kettles. co. osscecausnsssccmerereecads 34 years 
Average life of desilverizing kettles...................000- 540 heats 
Number of retort hours per 1000 oz. gold and silver produced 1.8 
Litharge made per 1000 oz. of gold and silver produced.... 325 lb. 
Zine condensed per hour in the silver retorts.............. 95 lb. 
Coal used per ton of refined lead produced, including com- 

plete refining of lead, gold, and silver................... 220 lb. 
Oil used per ton of refined lead produced, including complete 

refining of lead, gold, and silver........... pe ne ne 5.0 gal. 
AVEVARO HIGtOL TELOLtA cate nccepei os qecoe costae Goto fetes 60 heats 
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DISCUSSION 


G. E. Jounson, East Chicago, Ind. (written discussion).—The practice of pro- 
ducing a separate gold and silver crust is without doubt advantageous for certain 
lead refineries. The parting of doré is a necessary step in copper-refining practice, 
and where the doré from a lead-refining department of the same company can be 
parted in conjunction with the copper-refinery doré, it is a question whether the 
additional facilities required for separation of the gold and silver crusts at the lead 
refinery are justified, 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Donaldson, of the Bunker Hill staff, we arranged to 
try out the Donaldson condenser. Our tests indicated a greater rate of cooling in the 
Donaldson condenser than in our standard condensers, made from old retorts. In 
fact, in some cases, perhaps due to the inexperience of our workmen, there was 
excessive cooling in the Donaldson condenser, with the consequent freezing of zinc 
in the bottom of the condenser. Our rate of zinc distillation, during the time interval 
from the first condensation of zine to the completion of the distillation, averages 
45 lb. per hour, when retorting zinc dross containing 25 percent. zinc. From the 
information given by Mr. Beasley, the corresponding rate of distillation at Bunker 
Hill is somewhere between 95 and 120 Ib. zine per hour. In another test, we distilled 
900 lb. of electrolytic zinc, and found the rate of distillation to be 53 lb. per hour. 

We believe that the rate of distillation and condensation represents a balance 
between the rate of heat input to the retort charge and the condenser cooling capacity. 
As the heat input to the charge increases, the condenser capacity should be increased. 
High heat input requires a high furnace temperature. As the furnace temperature 
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increases, the deterioration of the retort and furnace linings increases rapidly. By 
increasing the furnace temperature, we have reduced the time of retorting a 1200-Ib. 
charge from a normal of 6 hr. to 4hr. With the 4-hr. retorting operation, we experi- 
enced a material increase in furnace and retort deterioration. - We have concluded 
that a 6-hr. retorting period represents the most economical method of operation. 

We use industrial gas as a fuel for the retorts. This gives a uniform heat; conse- 
quently we are able to determine the efficiency of retorting much more accurately 
than we could when we used fuel oil. 

We consider 60 charges per retort a fair average life; however, we remove a retort 
from service whenever the rate of distillation decreases below normal. Our average 
number of charges per retort does not necessarily represent the ultimate life of a retort. 
In one case, disregarding the efficiency of zinc recovery, we realized a total of 198 
charges. 

Copper is eliminated at Bunker Hill by the production of a copper speiss, whereas 
at our plant copper is eliminated by the production of a copper-lead matte. The 
difference in the practice of the two plants is due to the difference in the outlets for 
the copper-bearing products. 

As stated by Mr. Beasley, the copper speiss is sold to a copper smelter, where only 
a small return is realized on the lead content. Therefore it is desirable to reduce the 
lead content to a minimum. In our case, the copper-lead matte is shipped to our 
Tooele lead and copper smelter, where a similar copper-lead matte of their own 
production is treated. The major portion of the bullion received at our plant is 
decopperized at Tooele to a copper content of 0.008 per cent. The small quantity 
of copper received reduces the importance of the problem of copper elimination. 


B. L. Brewsr, Perth Amboy, N. J.—The two-crust formation as practiced at the 
Bunker Hill smelter is interesting; also the process of liquation. This differs from 
our Perth Amboy practice in that we produce only one crust and we do not at present 
liquate our crust. Even without liquating, and producing only one crust on the 
desilverizing kettles, we make the same amount of litharge per thousand ounces of 
doré as at Bunker Hill; that is, 325 lb. of litharge per thousand ounces of doré. 

One of the primary objects of liquation is reduction of litharge production, and I 
wonder why Bunker Hill cannot produce less litharge per thousand ounces of doré 
than we do at Perth Amboy. Also, why cannot they liquate the gold crust? 


T. D. Jones, Perth Amboy, N. J.—Mr. Beasley says that temperature control 
is not used in the Bunker Hill practice. We wonder if there is not a distinct advantage 
in having temperature control in the desilverizing process; in other words, if part. of 
the liquation can be brought about in regular desilverization instead of sending a high- 
lead dross to the retorts. We maintain strict temperature control at Perth Amboy 
and believe it is one of the prime factors in regulating concentration. 

We check Mr. Johnson very closely on distillation of zinc. I have tried for 
eight or nine years to get the rate of zine distillation up, but we average only about 
55 lb. of zine per retort-hour. In other words, we feel as Mr. Johnson does, that it 
is the amount of heat in the retort setting which governs the rate of distillation. 
We have never been able to get 95 lb. of zine per hour. 

Another question concerns the refining of doré. We must have a certain lead 
content in the retort metal, in order to refine doré; in other words, if you liquate too 
far in the liquator, you will reduce the lead content of the retort metal to such an 
extent that there will not be enough lead present to refine the doré. If that is done, 
lead has to be added, in one form or another, We feel that retort metal has to carry 
a certain amount of lead in order to be able to refine doré. If it does not, the lead has 
to be added in our case, which is an expensive proposition. 
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F. F. Coucorp, New York, N. Y.—Does not the practice of taking off the gold 
crust remove the impurities, so that when the silver is cupeled there is less impurity 
to be removed? 


T. D. Jonzrs.—That is right. 


F. F. Concorp.—I have a communication in which the question is asked whether 
the gold crust can be liquated as well as the silver crust. In other words, does the 
impure gold crust liquate like the pure zine silver crust. Can you tell us anything on 
that, Mr. Johnson? 


G. E. Jounson.—Only what I have heard indirectly—that the impurities present in 
the gold crust largely interfere with its ability to liquate. I believe the gold crust can 
be liquated, but more zinc is oxidized in the liquation. It is a matter of temperature. 


B. M. O’Harra, Maurer, N. J.—As Mr. Brewer said, we are not using liquation 
at Perth Amboy now, but we have done some experimental work along that line. As 
you have suggested, it is much more difficult to liquate crust which has not been 
purified by removing a previous gold crust, particularly when the crust is already 
fairly high in silver. The higher silver content raises the melting point of the rich 
alloy considerably. 

We have found that the difficulty can be overcome by using a cover slag; for 
example, zinc chloride, which fuses at a low temperature, or a mixture of calcium 
and sodium chlorides, will form a slag that will dissolve the oxides and some of the 
other impurities and permit a good liquation. By this means we have been able to 
get a lower lead content than at Bunker Hill, obtaining high-grade alloy containing 
as low as 5 per cent. lead, but we produce a slag which must-be treated in some way 
afterwards and, as Mr. Jones says, the alloy can hardly be cupeled by itself without 
having more lead in it. 


C. R. Haywarp, Cambridge, Mass.—As one who has something to do with the 
teaching of metallurgy, thisinterestsme. I always tell my students that the abandon- 
ment of a process is no reason why we should not review it and possibly get a successful 
application of it in the light of progress in metallurgy. Along similar lines with this, 
although on a different subject, I have been interested recently to learn that at Clifton, 
Ariz., they have gone back to trying the old process in copper converting, in which a 
small amount of blister is first made to take out the precious metals and then the 
remainder of the copper is converted and does not require electrolytic refining. I 
merely take this occasion to pass along the thought that many processes which were 
in use years ago along various metallurgical lines are worthy of renewed inspection, 
because we have a great deal more metallurgical knowledge than when they were 
used, and sometimes just a little readjustment might make some of them of value in 
specific cases today. 


F, F.Coucorp.—The point that strikes me in this paper is the economic one 
of the saving of the parting cost on 87 per cent. of the silver. Mr. Johnson has touched 


on that. 


A. F. Brastry.—Mr. Johnson is correct when he says that.the rate of distillation 
depends on the heat input into the retort, but this, of course, is related to the rapidity 
of condensing the zine vapor therefrom. I believe we have all seen condensers moved 
away from the retorts on account of the pressure set up therein. The Donaldson 
condenser is not too large to cause freezing of the zinc when properly operated, and 
gives, on account of its construction, a much greater cooling rate. I believe most of 
us know what happens when we heat a retort and have to hold the fire after the 
charge has become hot. Iam sure, from our experience, that the rate of distillation is 
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not directly in proportion to the heat applied, but that the hotter the fire, the greater 
the rate of distillation. 

Regarding retort furnace repairs, Mr. Johnson is again correct. Many years ago 
we corrected this by feeding fuel at the top of the retort, causing the flame to impinge 
against the bottom, which in our case is a hot coal-ash slag. By introducing the fire 
at this point, there is not an excessive amount of deterioration of the brick work on 
the sides or top of the furnace. It has never been necessary at this plant, to my 
knowledge, to discard a retort from service because of the inability to condense zinc 
therefrom in the normal length of time. 

Replying to Mr. Brewer and Mr. Jones, I might say that the making of two types 
of crusts at the Bunker Hill smelter has proved a very economical practice. When 
this plant was constructed it was thought there would not be a sufficient intake of 
silver to make it economical to install electrolytic parting, consequently the sulfuric 
acid method was adopted, and has been continued since. 

In using this method, we found that the cost of steam for boiling and evaporating 
was a very large item, first because of a high coal cost, and second because in no other 
part of the plant is steam used. Consequently, the entire cost of the operation of the 
boiler must be charged against the parting operation. 

It seems to me that it is evident that when one can reduce the amount of parting 
from 100 per cent. to 13 per cent. through the use of a selective separation in the 
desilverizing kettles, the process should be given considerable consideration. 

We wonder whether Perth Amboy does not do as Mr. Johnson does—pass the doré 
along to a copper refinery for parting, where undoubtedly, due to a very large silver 
output, the cost isata minimum. We feel that anyone with conditions similar to ours 
cannot help but see the advantage of the two-crust operation. 

Regarding liquation, naturally, due to the five-kettle cycle operation in removing 
the gold, the crust contains a much greater proportion of zine and lead oxides than 
if the crust were pressed and liquated from one operation. Similarly, the copper from 
the five-kettle cycle is concentrated in the one gold crust. We have liquated gold 
crust, but on account of its dirty condition there is no advantage over retorting, 
although it is about a stand-off. 

The litharge figure of 325 lb. per thousand ounces of gold and silver produced 
contains not only the weight of the litharge but also the weight of all clean-up, including 
cupel bottoms, broken retort bottles and melting furnace bottoms. Straight litharge 
figures for the past two years, 1928 and 1929, without foreign material added, are: 


LITHARGE SttveR Pro- LITHARGE PER 


Mapp, Ls. DUCED, Oz, 1000 Oz, S1tvmR, Le. 
1928: cork 7 Sahara ene dee 2,317,108 7,634,674 304 
1920 ices ae Ra haa eee ee 2,415,304 8,614,398 281 


Previous to the time of liquation at this plant, our average retort metal assayed 
3500 oz. per ton, and 580 lb. of litharge was made per thousand ounces of silver 
produced, so it can readily be seen that our practice has been greatly improved by 
the use of the liquating kettle. 

Possibly I did not make myself sufficiently clear regarding temperature control. 
Like everyone else, we heat our kettles to the point where the returns will melt within 
a certain period, but we do not try to liquate the silver skim in the desilverizing kettle, 
for the very good reason that we have found it much cheaper to accomplish this same 
result in the liquating kettle. 

We have never found it necessary to add lead in cupeling, our retort metal assaying 
13,000 oz. per ton. I have no doubt that Mr. Jones is correct in his statement, but 
it does not hold for 13,000-oz. retort metal. If the zine in our retort metal were 
higher, we might have to do this, but not with the grade we produce. 


Investigation of Anodes for Production of Electrolytic Zinc 


By H. R. Hanuey,* C. Y. Ciuaytont anp D. F. Wausat, Roza, Mo. 
(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


ELECTROLYTIC zinc produced from sulfate solution and with pure 
lead anodes is always contaminated with a small and varying percentage 
of lead. The purpose of this investigation is to determine the character- 
istics of several lead alloys and their influence on the products of elec- 
trolysis and power consumption. 

The study of alloyed anodes has been a matter of interest for some 
years. Tainton, Taylor and Ehrlinger prepared a highly interesting 
paper’ on this subject a year ago, in which the effects of silver-lead and 
some ternary alloys of lead-silver-tin were described, and the presentation 
of any paper on insoluble anodes will owe much to the inspirational 
results achieved by Dr. Colin G. Fink and Li Chi Pan in their work on 
insoluble anodes for the electrolysis of brine,? and to other published 
papers by Dr. Fink and his coworkers embracing the development of the 
copper-silicon-manganese anode for the production of electrolytic copper 
and the general subject of anode development. The present paper de- 
seribes a study of various combinations of 10 metals. The general plan 
of the work provides for the fabrication of the alloyed anode, its adequate 
conditioning by preparatory electrolytic operation, the production of 
cathode zine and its analysis, the determination of the anode polarization, 
and other features. 

A list of the anodes tested, showing composition and polarization at 
various current densities together with the lead assay of the cathode 
zine, is shown in Table 1. 


DETERMINATION OF ANODE POLARIZATION 


In the determination of anode polarization under operating conditions 
it is essential that the anode area used be restricted to the side facing the 
cathode, in order that these measurements may be referred to a definite 
current per unit of area. It becomes necessary, therefore, to insulate 
the inactive face of the anode, to prevent the leakage of lines of force 
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around the edges where they would spread over an increased area. This 
would give an erroneous relation of polarization to true current density. 

The anodes of lead alloy were made in pairs having the inactive face 
insulated with a suitable varnish. Each pair was conditioned by elec- 
trolysis for several hours, to develop uniform surface condition. Fresh 


Taste 1.—Anode Composition and Polarization and Lead Content of 
Cathode Zin 


T 


| 
| Decrease in | ' 
Anode Po- Potential Per Cent.!Pb 


¢ eeation, | below Lead | in Caspene 
Intended Composition, Per Cent. Density, at Ear ras ‘rent Density, 
Anod / : = Amp. per ene : Amp. per. 
No. | Sq. Ft. Sa. Ft. Sq. Ft. 
Pb | Ag As| Ca| Ba Mg T1|Cd Hg Al Bi| 50 | 100 | 50 100 | 100 30 
| | | | | | | fi 
| | } : 
A |100:00} "| | | 0.500 0.512 0.064 
179 97,5 1226) ess} 0.421) 0.447| 0.079 0.065 0.010 
2 | 99.0 |1.0) | 0.415 0.440) 0.085 0.072,0.014 
3 | 99.5 |0.5 | 0.442) 0.458 0.058 0.054.0.029 | 
4 | 96.7 3.3 | ) 0.107 | 
5, | 99.0 | |1.0 | 0.137 
6 | 99.5 0.5 | ae 10.142 | 
7 | 98.0 !1.0/1.0) | 0.407 0.423 0.093 0.089,0.0126, 
8 | 99.0 0.50.5) | | 0.469 0.490 0.031) 0.022,.0.0160 
9 | 98.8 1.00.2 gage 0.350 0.370 0.150 0.1420.020 | 
25 | 97.38| }0.1 |2.52| | . . 
26) 072162] alee coS ene | | 0.260, 0,281} 0.240) 0.281/0.043 
27 | 99.95) 0.05 | 0.393) 0.405) 0.107 0.107.0.104 
28 | 96.72/1.0| {2.28 | | | 0.280, | 0. 232|0..010 
29 | 97.86/1.0] 1.14 | 0.270 ' 0.242.0.009 
30 | 98.46)1.0} 0.54! | | | 0.231) | 0.281/0.014 
10 | 98.0 | | \2.0 | 0.336) 0.500! 0.164 0.060/0.331 | 
11 | 98.0 | ee 2.0) 0.370 0.415) 0.130 0.097.0.028 
12 | 98.0 2.0} | | 0.400, 0.415 0.140) 0.097,0.060 
13 | 98.0 he ite 12:0 0.445 0.458 0,055, 0.0640.127 
21 | 95.0 | | at adie gileae | 0.416, 0.430 0.084 0.083:0.012 
14 | 99.5 | | (0.5 | 0.120 
15 | 99.0 | | | 1.0 0.090 
16 | 98.0} | a 20 0.070 
17) 97.0] | 3.0 0.030 
18 | 96.0 | |4.0 | | | 0.003 
19 | 95.0 | 5.0} | | 0.002 


aluminum cathodes were then inserted and the operation continued for 
11 hr. at a current density of 100 amp. per sq. ft. The cathode zine 
was then stripped from the aluminum sheet and analyzed. 

The electrolyte consisted of acid zine sulfate solution containing 
approximately 68 g. Zn per |. and 200 g. H.SOx, per 1. initially and 
approximately 30 g. Zn per |. and 257 g. H.SO, per 1. at the end of each 
cycle. Many pairs of anodes were subjected to electrolysis in the 
presence of manganese sulfate and also with this salt practically absent, 


in order to observe the specific effect of the oxidation product of manga- 
nese on limiting the anode corrosion. 
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The anode polarization measurements were made as follows: One 
anode and one cathode were placed in the grooves of a Haring cell and 
current applied at a current density of 50 amp. and also 100 amp. per 
sq. ft. Behind the active anode the other anode was placed but not 
connected in the electrical circuit. Potentiometric readings were then 
taken between the polarized anode and an inactive one at each of the 
current densities referred to above. These readings are not uniform 
until after about one hour of operation in the testing cell, when they 
become reasonably constant. A fresh portion of solution was used in 
the test cell for each pair of anodes, containing approximately 78 g. Zn 
per 1. and 182 g. H.SO, per liter. 


Factors IN Evectroutytic PropuctTion or METAL 


In the production of a metal electrolytically three factors influencing 
power consumption must be considered: vz., anode potential, potential 
due to ohmic resistance and cathode potential, which together give the 
terminal voltage of the cell. The potential due to ohmic resistance is 
fixed by the spacing of electrodes, acidity and temperature of the elec- 
trolyte, therefore after the most suitable relations are established this 
component is practically constant. The cathode potential for zine 
involving hydrogen overvoltage is practically fixed, for a solution of 
definite purity, by controlling the current density and temperature. A 
high value for this component is always desirable. The anode potential 
involving oxygen overvoltage is influenced mainly by the composition of 
the anode and current density. Inasmuch as the latter is fixed for a 
given plan of operation, the chief variation in the anode potential may 
be brought about by a variation in anode composition. 


REsuuts orf INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigations of this kind are seldom completed with finality because 
the possible quantitative and qualitative combinations of metals 
are unlimited. 

Mr. Tainton showed the benefit of the silver-lead anode in lowering 
the electromotive force of the cell and inhibiting lead in the cathode zinc 
to a remarkable degree. 

Among the 28 different anodes tested by the authors, the calcium-lead 
alloys were the only ones to exhibit remarkable lowering of the anode 
potential, with the exception of the silver-arsenic-lead anode devised by 
Mr. Tainton. The calcium-lead anode, however, does not possess suffi- 
cient passivity to prevent transfer of some lead to the cathode zinc. The 
passivity is developed, however, if 1 per cent. silver is. introduced into 
this binary alloy. Then it becomes equal to the silver-lead anode in this 
respect, with the enhanced value of much greater lowering of the anode 
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potential than any other anode tested. This lowering amounted to from 
0.20 to 0.27 volt, or from 40 to 50 per cent. below the potential of the 
pure lead anode. 

Anodes, generally, corrode at a greater rate with a higher current 
density than with a lower one. Therefore the effect of a high current 
density in this respect shortens the time of a test to yield a positive 
result. 

Thallium in lead has practically no effect on passivity of the anode 
from 0.5 to 2.0 per cent., but beyond this concentration there is a decided 
effect in the lowering of the lead in the cathode zine. For example, 
with a low current density (30 amp. per sq. ft.) for the entire Tl series, 
the following figures present this relationship: 


THALLIUM IN LEAD LEAD IN CATHODE, 
AnopE, Per CENT. Per CENT. 

0.5 0.120 

EO 0.090 

2.0 0.070 

3.0 0.030 

4.0 0.003 

5.0 0.002 


A higher percentage of thallium up to 15 per cent. does not show any 
improvement over the alloy containing 5 per cent. The lead anode 
containing 5 per cent. thallium, when operated at 100 amp. per sq. ft., 
produces a cathode zine containing 0.012 per cent. Pb. 

The lead content of the cathodes shown in Table 1 are of interest 
only in a relative sense. There were no agents added to the electrolyte 
to contribute to the anode passivity, therefore these figures are not 
intended to represent a specific lead assay of the cathode but values 
comparable with one another. Addition agents that contribute to 
inhibiting the anode corrosion probably should affect these values in a 
similar manner. 

Manganese in the electrolyte lends a degree of passivity to the anode. 
Table 2 shows this effect, by the lessening of lead in the cathode zinc. 


SUMMARY 

There were 28 lead-alloy anodes tested in respect of passivity and 
anode potential.* Outside of the silver-lead anode devised by U. C. 
Tainton, the only series that showed outstanding characteristics were 
those containing calcium lead and thallium lead. The calcium-lead 
anode exhibited remarkable lowering of the anode potential, amounting 
to approximately 50 per cent. below the potential of pure lead. This 
alloy did not exhibit passivity better than pure lead, but it became passive 
when 1 per cent. silver was added. Then it became equal to the silver- 


* The lead-calcium and lead-barium alloys were furnished by the Midwest Carbide 
Co. of Keokuk, Iowa. 
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lead in this respect, with the enhanced value of greater lowering of the 
anode potential than any other anode tested. Thallium over 4 per cent. 
was shown to exhibit remarkable passivity but with very little lowering 
in the anode potential. The influence of manganese on stabilization of 


alloyed anodes was also determined. 


TaBLE 2.—Effect of Manganese in Solution in Lessening Lead in Cathode 


Zinc 
| Intended Anode Composition, Per Cent. | Manganese | Per Cent. | Current 
pede No = = a Gianna Ce eee 
| Pb | Ne | me | Ca | Tl Liter | Zine Sq. Ft. 
| | | 
A, 100 | Tr 0.190 100 
A 1100. | | | 0.6 0.064 100 
1 97.5 | 2.5 | Tr 0.020 100 
4 | OF Bial 255 | 0.6 0.010 100 
2 99 1.01 | Tre ol 0.027 100 
2 99 10" | | 0:6 |) 02014 100 
3 99.5 0.5 Tr 0.043 100 
3 99.5 0.5 0.6 0.029 100 
7 93.0 | 1.04 1.0 Tr 0.025 100 
Oe 1 120+ 10 0.6 0.126 100 
8 99.0-| 0.5-7 0.5 Tr 0.038 100 
8 99 | 0.5 | 0.5 0.6 0.016 100 
9 Sars Oe Ore. | Tr 0.044 100 
9 08 84) eG. V; 042 0.6 0.020 100 
269 97.62. 228 Tr 0.087 100 
269 97.62 2.28 | 0.6 0.043 | 100 
WEC | 99.95 0.05 Tr 0.319 100 
WEC | 99.95. 0.05 fe On6 0.104 100 
a7 97.00. Sh0 S|, wir 0.060 30 
17 97.00. 3.0 0.6 0.030 30 
18 96.00. | 4.0 Tr 0.010 30 
18 96.00 ps Sea a: 0.003 30 
19 95.00 | 5.0 = Tr 0.003 30 
19 | 95.00) 5.0 | - 0.6 0.002 30 
APPENDIX 


The alloys prepared for this investigation fall into four groups accord- 
ing to their mutual solid solubility and their tendency to form compounds. 


A. No compounds form. 
1.. There is a eutectic. 


2. No eutectic forms. 


a. Metals are insoluble in the a. Metals are partially soluble 
solid. in the solid. 
Lead-silver...<........ 414 Lead-thallium....... 416 


Wead-arsenic.....4..-.. 414 
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Fig. 1—ANopk 13. PB, 98; Cp, 2 PER CENT. 
Fig. 2.—ANopE 30. Pp, 98.46; Ca, 0.54; Ac, 1 PER CENT. 
Fig. 3.—ANopE 28. Pp, 96.72; Ca, 2.28; Ac, 1 PER CENT. 


Fig. 4.—ANopE 29. Pp, 97.86; Ca, 1.14; Ac, 1 PER CENT, 
Fic. 5.—ANOopDE 9. PB, 98.8; Aa, 1; As, 0.2 PER CENT. 
Fic. 6.—ANopDE 26. PB, 97.62; Ca, 2.28 PER CENT. 


Original magnification 200. Reduced one-half. 


———_ 
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b. Metals are partially soluble 
in the solid. 
Lead-cadmium (4%)... 414 
Lead-mercury (85%)... 414 
Lead-bismuth (87%)... 414 
Lead-magnesium (3.3%) 415 

B. Compounds form. 
1. There is a eutectic. 

a. Metals are insoluble at least on the lead side. 

Lead-calcium........ 414 


The figures in parenthesis indicate the percentages of lead soluble 
at the eutectic melting temperature. The number following each alloy 
is the page in International Critical Tables, Vol. 2, wherein there appears 
an equilibrium diagram. 

The lead-calcium diagram indicates that the alloy used would consist 
of lead associated with a compound Pb;Ca. 

Through the courtesy of the metallography laboratory of the Haw- 
thorne Works of the Western Electric Co., photomicrographs were pre- 
pared for each alloy investigated. Anodes 1 to 9 showed lead associated 
with certain amounts of eutectics. Anodes 11 to 19 and anode 27 were 
solid solutions, in some cases showing a precipitation of one phase. Six 
of the photomicrographs are shown in Figs. I to 6 

The most interesting points brought out by a microscopic study of 
the anodes is the great difference in structure between anodes: 


26 = 2.28 per cent. Ca, 

28 = 2.28 per cent. Ca, 1 per cent. Ag 
29 = 1.14 per cent. Ca, 1 per cent. Ag 
30 = 0.54 per cent. Ca, 1 per cent. Ag 


No attempt will be made at this time to show any relation between 
structure and anode potential. Attention is directed to the fact that 
anode 30, with 0.5 calcium and 1 per cent. silver, gave the lowest 
potential value. 

This work will be continued and a careful microscopic study of the 
alloys will be undertaken. 


DISCUSSION 


GC. Y. Cuayton.—We did very little from the microscopic standpoint with these 
particular alloys. We merely show these few photomicrographs to bring out especially 
the fact that the best anodes were not the true solid-solution type of anode. Anode 
13, of lead and cadmium, is a true solid-solution type, and is the only one of this type 
that really gives good results. The main thing we want to bring out is the fact that 
there is a great difference particularly between anodes 26 and 28; 26 is one with calcium 
and lead, and in 28 we have introduced 1 per cent. of silver. Also, there is a great 
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difference between 28, 29 and 30, where we have decreased the calcium progressively, 
with the silver content the same. We have had no time to go into a thorough study 
of these from a microscopic standpoint and we simply offer them for inspection. 


C. R. Haywarp, Cambridge, Mass.—I am interested to know whether the authors 
made any experiments as to the method of casting these anodes. Some years ago 
in some work I did in connection with some lead-antimony alloys, I found that when 
they are cast flat in an iron mold, the face that was chilled in contact with the mold 
corroded much more slowly than the face that was upward and cooled more slowly. 
In making some microscopic studies, it was obvious that the chilling effect had affected 
the crystallization. The face that corroded more slowly showed the fine dendritic 
structure of some constituent just coming out of solution, whereas the part that 
corroded more rapidly showed the more perfect crystallization of a substance which 
had the opportunity to come out in its normal way. I feel that a final word on this 
subject of the corrodability of anodes must include the method by which they are cast. 


C. Y. Ctayton.—The anodes were cast in a vertical mold made up of two plates 
of graphite between which was a heavy iron wire to give the anode the proper shape. 
We were rather pressed for time and made no study of the effect of direction of crystals 
on the anode corrosion. The anodes were approximately } in. thick. 


C. G. Finx, New York, N. Y. (written discussion).—For a number of years we 
have investigated the lead alloys as anodes. In 1921, Fink and Eldridge published 
their detailed findings on the lead-thallium series tested as anodes in sulfate solutions.* 
It was shown that, starting with either pure lead or pure thallium, the anodic solubility 
of the lead-thallium alloys dropped very sharply to about one-eighth the solubility 
of pure lead. Furthermore, the low-solubility section of the curve is remarkably 
long, extending over the range of about 35 to 75 per cent. lead. In that same paper 
the behavior in sulfate solutions of anodes of lead-bismuth, lead-tin, lead-tin-barium, 
lead-tin-bismuth-silver, thallium-tin-barium and others are referred to. 

In 1924, Fink and Pan® reported upon results obtained with the lead-silver and 
lead-silver-manganese anodes, using sodium chloride solutions which are far more 
corrosive than the sulfate solutions. Here, too, it was found that, starting with either 
pure lead or pure silver, and adding small percentages of the other metal, the anodic 
solubility dropped very sharply down to but a very small fraction of the solubility 
of either pure metal. Likewise the electrode potential dropped very abruptly. 
Small percentages of manganese added to the Pb-Ag alloy anodes did not improve 
their performance, which is contrary to our observation in sulfate solutions. 

Our researches on the lead alloys have been continued and we hope shortly to 
publish a fourth paper in the series. 


*C. G, Fink and C. H. Eldridge: Electrolytic Corrosion of Lead-thallium Alloys. 
Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc. (1921) 40, 51-61. U.S. Patent 1384056 (July 12, 
1921), 

°C. G. Fink and Li Chi Pan: Insoluble Anodes for the Electrolysis of Brine. Trans. 
Amer. Electrochem. Soc. (1924) 46, 349; (1926) 49, 85. See also Fink and Lowe: 
U.S. Patent 1740291 (1929). 


Improvements in the Metallurgy of Quicksilver 


By L. H. DuscHax,* San Francisco, Cauir. 


(San Francisco Meeting, October, 1929) 


DurineG the war period of quicksilver activity there were a number of 
departures from what may be termed the classical quicksilver metallurgy. 
Attempts were made to beneficiate low-grade ores by gravity concentra- 
tion and flotation; mechanical furnaces began to replace the Scott 
furnace and the vertical coarse-ore furnaces, and condensers of sewer 
tile and redwood tanks were used in place of the older brick and stone 
condensing chambers. Other developments that have occurred during 
the current period of quicksilver activity are mainly in the nature of 
improvement and further refinement of those started during the 
war period. 

Each period of quicksilver activity has been accompanied by the 
proposal of various new processes, including wet methods for the treat- 
ment of quicksilver ores and innovations in furnaces, retorts and condenser 
equipment. As far as the author knows, nothing of economic significance 
in the way of ‘‘new processes”’ has been developed. ‘There is in fact no 
real need for any essentially new process for the treatment of quicksilver 
ores; the direct furnace treatment is simple and inexpensive. Moreover, 
with rare exceptions, the quicksilver industry has no complex or refractory 
ore problems corresponding to those which are receiving more and more 
attention from metallurgists in other branches of the nonferrous field. 
Under these conditions improvements in quicksilver metallurgy must be 
looked for through the adaptation of current developments in engineering 
and metallurgy generally to the particular needs of quicksilver practice 
rather than through the invention of new processes. 


PRELIMINARY TREATMENT OF QUICKSILVER ORES 


At Sulphur Bank, in the treatment of old dump material left by the 
early operators, wet screening is being used as a preliminary step in 
concentration ahead of flotation. Power shovels and trucks are used to 
deliver some 400 tons of ore per day to the lower terminal of a hoist, which 
in turn discharges the material at the top of the screening plant. Wet 
screening is carried on in two stages. Depending on the character of the 
material, 1-in. or 2-in. punched screens are used on the first trommel. 


* Consulting Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer. 
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The oversize from this passes to a picking belt. The undersize is conveyed 
to twin trommels where two products are usually made. The —3-mm. 
material, in the form of pulp, passes directly to a storage tank ahead of 
the flotation plant. The +3-mm. material up to —}4 in. or —1 in, 
depending upon the distribution of values, passes to a storage bin ahead 
of the ball mill. 

With heads to the screening plant running approximately 0.1 per cent. 
—that is, 2 Ib. mercury per ton—it has been found possible to recover 
75 per cent. of the values with a 4 to 1 concentration; that is, 400 tons of 
2-lb. material yields 100 tons of 4 to 5-lb. screenings. This practice is 
particularly applicable to a condition like that in the old dumps at 
Sulphur Bank, where the values occur chiefly in the fines and where the 
cost of delivering the material to the screening plant is low. 

At another mine in California hand sorting is employed on a large 
scale to obtain a furnace grade of ore. 


FLOTATION 


The application of the flotation process to quicksilver ores and to old 
mercury-bearing dumps has received considerable attention within the 
past few years. During the early development of the flotation process a 
number of attempts were made to utilize flotation in quicksilver metal- 
lurgy but without notable success. One difficulty appears to have been 
the low grade of the concentrate produced. A low-grade cinnabar 
concentrate carrying a large proportion of gangue slime is not only 
difficult to filter and dry but also presents difficulties in its subsequent 
treatment for the recovery of the metal. 

With our present-day knowledge of the flotation process much better 
results can be obtained and it may be safely stated that flotation has a 
definite place in quicksilver metallurgy. In the treatment of ores, 
cinnabar is the principal mineral to be recovered. In treating old dumps 
from amalgamation or quicksilver condenser products, finely flowered 
metallic mercury and synthetic mercuric sulfide are found. All of 
these substances are readily amenable to flotation. 

Generally speaking, cinnabar floats with great readiness and good 
recoveries can be made from low-grade material. Laboratory tests on 
several different ores have yielded tailing running from 0.01 to 0.05 per 
cent. ; that is, 0.2 to 1.0 lb. Hg per ton. Asa specific example, the follow- 
ing results obtained on a sample assaying 0.35 per cent. Hg are quoted. 
The concentrate assayed 62.8 per cent. Hg and the tailing 0.01 per cent. 
Hg, which corresponds to a 97 per cent. recovery. The high grade of the 
concentrate is important, as a concentrate of this grade can be retorted 
easily for the recovery of the metal. Experience with actual mill 
practice indicates that these laboratory results can be duplicated on a 
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large scale. Aerofloat has been found particularly selective for cinnabar 
and a small amount of copper sulfate is sometimes helpful. Flotation 
equipment in which the froth is under close control is essential for the 
production of a high-grade concentrate. The Kraut cell exemplifies this 
type of equipment. 


Fig. 1.—GENERAL VIEW OF SUPLHUR BANK PLANT. (Courtesy J. G. PARMELEE.) 
Center, hoist, screening and flotation plants; left, tailing pile; right, furnace plant. 

Fie. 2.—GENERAL VIEW OF SULPHUR BANK FURNACE PLANT LOOKING TOWARD 
Ciear Lake. (Courtesy J. G. PARMELEE.) 


The Sulphur Bank operation presented a rather unique flotation 
problem. The old dump material was not only highly acid but contained 
considerable elemental sulfur, and there was a large amount of extremely 
fine slime resulting from the action of the acid on the gangue. The 
flotation plant equipment includes a Hardinge mill, a Dorr classifier, 
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Minerals Separation Sub A cells, Dorr thickeners and an Oliver filter; 
also a two-cell Kraut unit for cleaning concentrate. 

Originally the —3-mm. pulp coming from the screening plant was 
delivered to a storage tank equipped with a Devereux agitator and 
thence directly to the classifier. The coarser material from the screening 
plant was delivered to a bin and thence to the Hardinge mill together 
with the oversize from the classifier. Later, it was found that better 
results could be obtained by routing the —3-mm. pulp through the ball 
mill. Apparently the passage of this pulp through the mill served to 
polish the cinnabar particles and release adhering gangue slime. The 
flotation tailing averaged about 0.05 per cent.—that is, 1 lb. mercury 
per ton—and with the Kraut cleaning unit a 35 to 50 per cent. Hg con- 
centrate was made. With this grade of concentrate, thickening was 
unnecessary. The cleaner froth was delivered directly to plate filters, 
which were constructed from old 50-gal. oil drums with filter bottoms. 

Part of the sulfur contained in the old dump material showed a 
marked tendency to float. It was found that this portion of the sulfur 
could be floated readily with a small amount of kerosene before the 
cinnabar was conditioned and floated. Some of the remaining sulfur 
entered the cinnabar concentrate but the greater portion was discharged 
with the tailing. When elemental sulfur is present its elimination is 
essential, as a cinnabar concentrate carrying a large proportion of 
elemental sulfur presents serious difficulties in subsequent treatment. 

The extent to which flotation has a place in quicksilver metallurgy 
is a question of interest. Speaking generally, a good recovery and a 
high-grade concentrate can be obtained. The alternative to milling 
and retorting, of course, is the direct furnace treatment of the ore, which 
is both simple and inexpensive. The great majority of quicksilver 
operations are on a moderate scale, say 50 to 100 tons per day. Within 
this range the first cost of a flotation plant including retorts for treating 
the concentrate will not differ greatly from that of a furnace plant. 

Milling has the advantage that the units are relatively mobile and 
can be moved to a new site when the first operation is at an end. More- 
over, milling plant equipment in general has a fair salvage value. On 
the other hand, even with a mechanical furnace, the loss in moving a 
furnace plant will be considerable. 

For furnace treatment, crushing to 1 to 2 in. is usually sufficient. 
Thus the power required for crushing is small and the other power 
requirements for a furnace plant are also low. The over-all cost of 
furnace operation need not exceed one to two dollars per ton. With 
milling the power for fine grinding may be a considerable item. Natu- 
rally no general rule can be laid down as to the relative merits of the two 
procedures. With ore running 0.25 per cent. Hg—that is, 5 lb. per 
ton and higher—direct furnace treatment, in general, will give a more 
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favorable ecomomic outcome. The best opportunities for flotation seem 
to lie in the treatment of relatively large tonnages of lower grade material 
where fine grindings is not an expensive item and where the costs of 
mining and transportation are low. 


FurNACcE TREATMENT 


During the last few years, mechanical furnaces, particularly the 
rotary, have been widely used. For many years the Scott furnace was 
the accepted type of fine-ore furnace and in the recent trend toward — 
mechanical furnaces the merits of the Scott furnace have been more or 
less overlooked. Perhaps one reason for this is that Robert Scott, the 
inventor and builder of most of the Scott furnaces in this country, is no 
longer living and has left no direct successor. As far as metallurgical 
results are concerned, the Scott furnace leaves little to be desired. Its 
fuel requirements are no greater than the rotary and it has the advantages 
of requiring no power and having no moving parts that require mechanical 
attention and replacement. Even with dusty ores the Scott furnace 
produces little dust, whereas the mechanical furnaces, particularly the 
rotary, are dust makers. 

It is commonly believed that the construction cost of the Scott furnace 
is higher than that of the rotary. The cost of a rotary is not so definitely 
fixed as that of the Scott furnace; the cost can be decreased by using a 
light-weight shell, omitting an insulating lining between the refractory 
lining and the shell, and in other ways. This may be an advantage 
for a short-lived operation but in the long run the economy of such 
practice is doubtful. With most ores the rotary kiln produces so much 
dust that special equipment is necessary for cleaning the gases before 
they enter the condenser system. The cost of the dust-collecting device 
is properly a part of the rotary kiln cost. The substitution of oil fuel 
for wood in the Scott furnace makes possible an increase in capacity 
of at least 25 per cent. over the old rating. When all of these factors 
are considered, there is little difference between the first cost of a Scott 
furnace and that of a rotary furnace plant. The choice of furnace 
necessarily depends on many local factors and any general dictum on this 
point is impossible. 

Rotary Kiln 


The external dimensions of rotary kilns now in use range from 40 
to 70 ft. long and 3 to 5 ft. dia. The lining is from 414 to 614 in. thick, 
depending on whether or not an insulating layer is placed between the 
refractory lining and the shell. Monolithic linings have been used with 
success in a number of cases. The best combination for such a lining 
is erushed firebrick, 100-mesh firebrick dust, and a quick-hardening 
cement of the portland cement type, such as “‘Lumnite’’ cement. In 
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some cases roasted ore from the furnace has been used as the coarse 
ageregate. This lining is tamped into place back of movable forms. At 
Sulphur Bank, where the ore is soft, a lining of this type has been in 
service for two years with only minor repairs. With hard or abrasive 
ore the life may not exceed 4 to 6 months, but under such conditions a 
firebrick lining has shown no better life. 

The feeding of ore into a rotary kiln of small diameter has been a 
difficult problem. The so-called “grasshopper” or reciprocating tube 
feeder has been extensively used. In order to avoid back feeding, it is 
necessary for this feeder to extend from 6 to 9 ft. within the kiln. At 
Sulphur Bank, back feeding has been avoided by placing a set of six helical 
blades just within the feed end of the kiln. This construction is similar 
to that commonly used in rotary dryer practice. 

The inclination of the rotary kiln ranges from 0.5 to 0.75 in. per foot 
and the speed of rotation is usually from 1 to 2 r.p.m. The time of 
residence of the ore in the kiln is about one hour. The capacity of the 
rotary kiln ranges from 40 to 100 tons per day, depending on its size 
and the character of the ore. The moisture content of the ore is one of 
the important factors. At the Opalite plant of the Mercury Mining 
Syndicate a kiln 4 by 70 ft. is handling 90 to 100 tons of ore per day with a 
fuel consumption of slightly less than 7 gal. of oil per ton. This ore 
carries only a small amount of moisture but is particularly refractory 
because the cinnabar is disseminated through a siliceous sinter. The 
burning temperature for this ore is considerably higher than for the usual 
quicksilver ore. The feed for a rotary kiln is usually crushed to 2 in. 
An excess of fines tends to reduce furnace capacity. 

Sufficient attention has not been given to the selection of oil burners 
for the rotary kiln. The best results are obtained with a burner that 
delivers a long luminous flame, which gives the best heat transference. 
This type of burner is exemplified by the equipment manufactured by 
the Ryder Engineering Co. That company’s burner is of the pressure 
atomizing type with auxiliary low-pressure air for shaping the flame. 
The calcine is discharged into a pit, through which the air for combustion 
passes on its way to the kiln. This practice is similar to that frequently 
employed in portland cement burning. It has the advantage of recover- 
ing a part of the heat from the calcine and also any mercury vapor that 
is still escaping from the hot ore. 

At Sulphur Bank an exceptional metallurgical problem was caused by 
the presence of elemental sulfur in the ore. In the early operations with 
the Scott furnace at Sulphur Bank, sulfur vapor distilled with the mer- 
cury. These two elements united in the condenser, and gave rise to large 
quantities of mercurial soot. The same difficulty was encountered when 
a rotary kiln was used with the customary countercurrent firing. Sulfur 
evaporates noticeably at a temperature below its ignition point and with 


dete of ae kiln Sher the oxygen Fontes of Ae 
fdtndeg atmosphere is low and the temperature insufficient for complete 
combustion. In the current operation at Sulphur Bank this difficulty has 


___ been overcome by reversing the method of firing; that is, by feeding the 


ore and firing at the same end of the kiln. With this practice the tem- 


ce perature throughout the lower half of the kiln is substantially uniform, 


thus providing a considerable zone in which the combustion of the 
sulfur vapor may be completed. With approximately 4 per cent oxygen 
in the furnace atmosphere and a temperature of 650° to 700° C. at the 


es discharge end, no unburned sulfur escapes from the furnace. The 
___ sulfur dioxide formed shows no tendency to react with the mercury ’vapor 
and with the conditions just described no recombined mercury is found 


in the condenser product. With this practice the fuel consumption is 
necessarily increased because of the high temperature at which the 
furnace gases escape from the kiln; therefore provision must be made 
for extra cooling in the condenser een 


The H erreshoff Furnace 


In recent years several Herreshoff furnaces of the familiar McDougall 

type have been installed for the roasting of quicksilver ores. The 
- multiple-hearth furnace was developed for the roasting of sulfide ores, 
which ordinarily have a fuel value sufficient to make them nearly if not 
entirely self-roasting. The usual quicksilver ore has practically no fuel 
value; hence in applying this furnace to the quicksilver field it was neces- 
sary to devise a method for supplying heat from an external source. 
This problem has been successfully worked out.. 

Recently an 8-hearth, Herreshoff furnace, 15 ft. external diameter, 
has been installed at one of the Nevada mines, with two oil burners on 
both the fourth and sixth hearths. Ordinarily only the burners on the 
sixth hearth are used. Operating on —1-in. material, this furnace has 
handled 90 tons per day and shown a remarkably low fuel consumption 
of approximately 5 gal. of oil per ton of ore. This is 2 to 3 gal. per ton 
less than the best rotary performance of which the author is aware. 
This low fuel consumption is the natural result of the general design of the 
furnace; that is, a large hearth area contained within a relatively small 
volume as compared with the rotary. 

It has not been shown that 90 tons per day is the maximum capacity 
of this furnace, and there is no apparent reason why the throughput 
can not be increased by at least 10 or 20 per cent. 

The multiple-hearth furnace is essentially gas-tight and the ability 
to operate without gas leakage is important not only in avoiding loss 
of mercury but in guarding the health of the workmen. In contrast, 
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rotary. The performance shown by the Herreshoff furnace to d 


respect to gas leakage. tre | 
As regards first cost, when comparison Bs made on the came 
the installation cost of the Herreshoff compares favorably with th: 


indicates that it has a real place in quicksilver metallurgy. ‘ ES : 
ne 


New Designs of Mechanical Furnaces ice a 


Several innovations in mechanical furnaces as applied to quicksilver _ 
metallurgy have been proposed in the last few years and some of them 
have been tried out in practice. Several of these designs have embodied 
the idea of a continuous muffle furnace; that is, a furnace in which the 
ore would be calcined in a closed chamber. The separation of the 
mercury-bearing gases from the fuel gases greatly simplifies the condenser 
problem. On the other hand, the indirect transfer of heat to ore through 
a separating wall is much less efficient than the direct transfer from a 
luminous flame and from the incandescent interior of the furnace. 
Furthermore, the rate of heat transfer is necessarily low. It follows 
that any apparatus working on the muffle principle will show a iach 
high fuel consumption and a small capacity. Nt 

The designs include externally heated rotary shells and gene ntane é 
rabbled furnaces of iron and steel construction resembling the general 7 
design of the Hegeler furnace or consisting of a series of short sections of iz 
screw conveyor mounted in a brick chamber. The attempts that have 
been made along these lines are to be regarded as strictly experimental 
and have not thus far resulted in anything of practical importance. The 
standard types of furnace discussed above all give good metallurgical 
results as far as elimination of the mercury from the ore is concerned 
and are economical in their use of fuel. It is doubtful whether there is 
need for any essentially new design of furnace for treating the usual 
grade of quicksilver ores. 
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Tue Dust PRoBLEM 


The dust problem was practically unknown in the quicksilver industry 
until the advent of the rotary kiln. The rotary, whether in quicksilver 
or other industrial uses, is generally recognized as a dust maker. The 
dust problem has been a troublesome one but in the last few years 
satisfactory progress towards its solution has been made. 

Dust production varies widely with the character of the ore, ranging 
from 0.5 per cent. to as much as 5 per cent. of the furnace feed in extreme 
cases. The average is probably between 1 and 2 percent. The condition 
of the lining of the rotary has a great part in dust production. Cracks 
and crevices in the lining serve as lifters, which shower the fine ore into 
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the gas str ea am. ena small amount of dust in the gas stream ie 
Be ie: condenser ystem is highly undesirable. It tends to clog the con- ; 
denser system and diminish its cooling efficiency. The troublesome ve 


job of cleaning the condenser system must be performed more frequently 2 ; 


and the mixture of dust or mud with finely flowered mercury is a difficult 


product to treat for the recovery of the mercury. 
In any method of dust collection the object is to remove as much 


dust as possible at high temperature. Dust so collected is a mixture 


of roasted and unroasted ore particles. The minimum temperature for 
collecting a low-grade dust is from 200° to 250° C. This is well above 
the mercury dew point for most furnace operations but a good margin 
of safety is necessary on account of local cooling along the walls of the 
dust-collecting device or through the inward leakage of cold air. If a 
panning test reveals metallic mercury in the dust it indicates that the 
temperature in the dust chamber is too low or that some local cooling is 
taking place. 

The first attempts at dust control in connection with rotary kiln 
operations were through the use of dust chambers patterned after the 
familiar masonry chambers used in conjunction with the Scott furnace. 
These were relatively tall structures of small cross-section and were | 
obviously not well designed from the standpoint of dust collection. A 
dust chamber is nothing more or less than a settling device. To be at all 
effective its horizontal dimension should be large in proportion to its 
height. A dust chamber of this latter type was originally installed at the 
Opalite plant of the Mercury Mining Syndicate. It consisted of two 


horizontal chambers each 16 ft. long, 514 ft. wide and 6 ft. high. The 


- walls were of concrete, 1 ft. thick, to provide good thermal insulation. 


Several vertical chain curtains were used to break up eddy currents and 
produce a uniform flow of gas. These two chambers operated in parallel, 
each handling approximately 1500 cu. ft. of gas per minute at a tempera- 
ture of 200° C. to 250° C. The horizontal velocity of the gas stream 
through these chambers was less than 1 ft. per second, thus allowing 
over 16 sec. for the settling of dust particles. Theoretically, particles 
well below 200-mesh size should have come to rest in the dust chamber. 
Samples of dust actually collected showed that this was the case; never- 
theless there remained in the dust stream a sufficient quantity of 
extremely fine material to give trouble in the condenser system. 

The problem was solved by installing a Cottrell electrical precipitator. 
The kiln handles from 90 to 100 tons of ore per day and the Cottrell 
collects on the average some 1250 lb. of dust per day—a recovery of 
about 93 per cent. Approximately 1 lb. of dust per ton of furnace charge 
enters the condenser system, and this quantity has not been troublesome. 

Water sprays have also been used for knocking down the dust. 
Mercury vapor is condensed at the same time and the product flowing 
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from the dontereer system will b 
tional cases the mercury particles s y 
and a fair separation can be obtained act the use Sof riffled la 
settling boxes. Tanks with low-speed agitators have also be 
The separation just referred to seems to take place most readily when — 
the dust partakes of the characteristics of clay and forms a colloidal — 
suspension in the water. When the dust has the characteristics of an 
extremely fine sand rather than of a true slime it tends to settle with | 
- the mercury particles and no satisfactory separation can be made by ? 
mechanical means. The handling and retreatment of mercurical mud 
is disagreeable. Loss of mercury is bound to occur and a serious health 
hazard is involved. Frequently the mud is too low grade to justify 
retorting, and returning the mud or dust to the kiln tends to build up a 
heavy circulating load. Treatment of this material bi flotation will be 
described later. 

Electrical erciniaten by the Cottrell process is ‘undoubtedly the 
most satisfactory solution of this problem and several installations of the 


Cottrell process have been made in recent years. An alternative pro- 
cedure, which has given fairly satisfactory results in a number of cases, is E 
the use of cyclones of special design. _ 

Cyclone Dust Collectors S 

ss . 


Important pioneer work in the development of a suitable design of 
cyclone for this purpose was carried out at Sulphur Bank by the Western 
Precipitation Co. in cooperation with the Sulphur Bank Syndicate. 
The original design of the Sulphur Bank plant included a Cottrell 
precipitator or so-called hot treater. When the plant was put in opera- 
tion it was found that the dust burden was much heavier than had been 
anticipated. The hot treater stopped a large amount of dust but the 
clearance was not as good as desired. The alternatives were to increase 
the hot treater capacity or to use some other auxiliary device. It was 
decided to investigate cyclones. Very little information on the theory 
of cyclone design was found in the literature. The cyclone is essentially a 
centrifugal device and it seemed clear that a design which provided for 
a high angular velocity coupled with a relatively short path for the travel 
of the dust particles should give the best results. This was confirmed by 
tests with several models. The work led to' the design of tall, narrow 
cyclones with special provision for trapping the collected dust at the 
bottom of the cone. It was also found that by suitable design the draft 
loss through the cyclones could be reduced materially. 

The cyclone installation at Sulphur Bank consists of 12 tall, narrow 
cyclones arranged in two. sets of 6 each, so that either series or parallel 
arrangement can be used. Each set of cyclones is preceded by a so-called 
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hich Pista of a ei) Cottrell : treater of the pipe and 
assing through this precharger the dust particles become 
ectrically charged and pass in the charged condition into the cyclones. no 
- Agglomeration also undoubtedly takes place. The net effect of this 

_ precharging i is a noticeable increase in cyclone efficiency. The cyclones 
are more effective when operated in series, owing to the higher velocity 
through the individual cyclones and the double treatment. 
_ These cyclones are also remarkably efficient as coolers. As mentioned, 
the Sulphur Bank kiln is operated with parallel firing, so that the gases 
leave the kiln at high temperature. The cyclones operated in series cool 
the gas stream from an inlet temperature of 500° to 550° C. to an outlet 
‘temperature of 200° C. 

High-velocity cyclones of generally similar design have also been 
developed by the Rees Blow Pipe Manufacturing Company of San 
Francisco. An installation of Rees cyclones is described by W. G. 
zl Adamson.! Where the dust problem is not too serious, high-velocity 
, cyclones seem to offer a satisfactory solution. They are less expensive 

than the Cottrell equipment, but their efficiency cannot equal that of the 
Cottrell, and when a dust situation is serious electrical precipitation 
by the Cottrell process is undoubtedly the best procedure. 
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oe CONDENSER PRACTICE 


> Masonry chambers of brick or stone were almost universally used in 
connection with early quicksilver furnace practice in this country. 
With the advent of the Scott furnace a condenser design consisting of a 

series of brick chambers became standarized, although in a few cases 
: cast-iron chambers connected by large cast-iron U-bends were used. 
E- In 1917, the U.S. Bureau of Mines in cooperation with certain quicksilver 
4 producers conducted an investigation of quicksilver metallurgy? and in 
; this connection an experimental condenser unit constructed of glazed 
5 sewer tile was tested. In Europe, condensers of chemical stoneware 
had been in use for some time. These tests were followed by the con- 
struction of a tile condenser at the Oat Hill mine, Napa County, California. 
Concurrently, condensers of glazed sewer tile and wooden tanks or 
chambers were constructed at several other plants. Since 1918, condenser 
practice has developed along the lines of what may be termed a pipe and 
tank construction. Steel or cast-iron pipe have been employed for the 
section of the condenser closer to the furnace in the temperature range 


1W. G. Adamson: Recent Progress in the Metallurgy of Quicksilver. Eng. & 


Min. Jnl. (1929) 128, 504. 
27, H. Duschak and C. N. Schuette: The Metallurgy of Quicksilver. U. S. 


Bur. Mines Bull. 222 (1925) 129. 
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seat ePicisinents have been used. rss may be dlaseifigd = x 

, under three general heads; namely, (1) pipes slightly inclined from the _ y: 
horizontal; (2) pipes in the form of an inverted V with concrete connecting 
chambers at the base; (3) pipes in the form of an inverted U with concrete | 
chambers at the base. The horizontal arrangement has the advantage nt 
that a large cooling surface can be constructed over a relatively small 
area, thus making for compact construction and minimizing the danger 
of mechanical loss of mercury. Pipes in the horizontal position give 

q Bi _ better opportunity for the circulation of cooling air or the application 
of water sprays, and therefore give a greater cooling effect per unit area. 

c On the other hand, vertical pipes or pipes slightly inclined from the 

sg vertical, are mnore easily cleaned. The choice of design is largely a 
matter of preference and should be governed by local conditions. 

 -; There is evidence that there is a certain lag in the condensation of 


& mercury vapor; that is, that an atmosphere supersaturated with mercury 
- vapor may persist for an appreciable time in the condenser system. 
-Z This is not surprising, in fact is to be expected, when one considers 
eZ the extremely small concentration of mercury vapor in the condenser 


gases. For example, the gas stream leaving a furnace treating ore 
assaying 0.5 per cent. Hg will contain approximately 0.1 per cent. — 
mercury vapor by volume. As the mercury vapor condenses, the 
concentration falls to an extremely small value and it seems inevitable 
that a certain time factor should be involved in the establishment of 
equilibrium. From a practical standpoint the existence of this lag points 
to the need for the inclusion of several large chambers in the condenser 
design. These chambers, which in practice take the form of wooden 
tanks, allow time for the supersaturation of mercury vapor to be relieved. 

With a well-designed condenser system the loss of mercury from the 
stack is extremely small and is very little more than that corresponding 
to the normal saturation of the stack gases with mercury vapor. A 
furnace plant handling 100 tons of ore per day will discharge from 3000 to 
5000 cu. ft. of stack gas per minute. This corresponds to 6 to 10 tons 
of gas per hour. The mercury contained in this weight of gas may 
range from 0.5 to 1 lb. Viewed in this way, the performance of quick- 
silver condensers is remarkable. 
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Water Sprays Seldom Desirable 


In a number of plants water sprays have been used for the direct 
cooling of the mercury-laden gases. It should be noted that the spraying 
of a stream of hot gases with water actually removes very little heat 
from the gas stream but merely converts sensible heat into the latent 
heat of water vapor. The only heat actually removed from the gas 
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- does not evaporate. A simple cal 
removal of any large quantity of heat i in mere : 


les sprays give effective ole arises. pa Sse fr rom n the ¢ drop in 

temperature that takes place and it is not so apparent that what h Ss 

actually happened is not a removal of heat but a conversion of sensible 

heat into latent heat. ; 

There is a fundamental objection to the use of water sprays; namely, \ 

the production of finely flowered mercury. As a general principle, the _ 

introduction of water to the condenser system should be avoided. With — 

oe dry condensation, as the temperature of the gas stream is reduced the 

saturation point for mercury vapor, or what may be termed the dew 

point, is reached well before the gas stream becomes saturated with 

water vapor. Under these conditions a large part of the mercury vapor 

condenses directly on the cooling surfaces. Small droplets of mercury 

are formed which gradually grow by the direct condensation of mercury — 

vapor. Moreover, the large surface of liquid mercury exposed in this 

way favors the release of supersaturation. When a water spray is 

used the minute mercury droplets produced by the initial cooling effect 

of the spray become filmed with water and are thus prevented from 
coalescing with one another. 

When the dust problem is particularly serious, and when in spite of 
dust-collecting devices a considerable amount of dust passes through 
to the condenser system, water sprays may be advantageous in knocking 
down this dust and preventing it from fouling the cooling surfaces. 
When this practice is followed suitable provision must be made for 
recovering the mercury from the muddy water leaving the con- 
denser system. 


TREATMENT OF CONDENSER PRODUCTS 


Reference has been made to the use of settling boxes and slow-speed 
agitators for separating finely divided mercury from condenser mud. 
Both horizontal tanks fitted with a horizontal shaft and paddles in some 
ways resembling a log washer, and circular tanks with slow-speed paddle 
agitators, have been used. Devices of this sort will recover a certain 
proportion of the mercury in fairly concentrated form but the over- 
flowing mud is usually too high grade to be discarded. When there is 
any quantity of mud to be treated, flotation is undoubtedly the best 
method. At Sulphur Bank a two- eal Kraut unit is used for treating 
the mud. A mud carrying 5 per cent. mercury will yield a 50 to 70 
per cent. Hg concentrate and a tailing carrying only a few pounds per 
ton dry weight. Tests have demonstrated that mercury sulfide formed 


ya divided maeraliic mercury. — ; 
th final recovery of the mercury from high-grade condenser prod- 
rfrom a flotation concentrate, D retorts still remain standard. At 
sulphur Bank an electrically heated drying pan, furnished by the Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, has been found pee eee for working over high- 
_ grade material prior to retorting. 


HyYDROMETALLURGICAL PROCESSES 


_ It is well known that mercury sulfide is soluble in a dilute solution of 
sodium sulfide. In 1916, Thornhill* described a method for the recovery 
. of mercury from the amalgamation tailing at the Buffalo mines, Cobalt. 

_ This was based on the use of sodium sulfide solution as a solvent and 
metallic aluminum as the precipitant. From time to time attempts 
have been made to apply this procedure to the treatment of ores, elec- 

- trolytic precipitation being proposed in some cases in lieu of precipitation 
by metallic aluminum. To date no practical application of this process 
has been forthcoming. = 
Tests that were made under the supervision of the author showed 
g that one of the fundamental difficulties is the excessive destruction of 
the solvent. Sodium sulfide in dilute solution is extremely sensitive 
to oxidation by atmospheric air and this oxidation is catalyzed in an 
extraordinary way by the presence of iron oxide. Sodium sulfide in 
solution reacts readily with limonite or hematite to form ferrous 
sulfide and the films of ferrous sulfide so formed are rapidly oxidized by 
dissolved oxygen. Moreover, the reaction between ferric oxide and 
sodium sulfide results in the destruction of a certain amount of the sodium 
Es sulfide, since the iron is reduced to the ferrous condition. As practically 
| all quicksilver ores contain more or less oxidized iron, the difficulty 
is fundamental. 

Several processes based on the use of chlorine or hypochlorite in 
aqueous solution have been proposed recently. These reagents will act 
as solvents for mercuric sulfide but no practical means have been developed 
for the recovery of mercury from the resulting solution. There are 
also other drawbacks. 

In this connection, it is well to point out again that the direct furnace 
treatment of quicksilver ores is not only simple and inexpensive but 
metallurgically efficient. The quicksilver industry presents no general 
complex ore problem. In these circumstances there is no apparent place 
for hydrometallurgical methods in the quicksilver industry. 
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3, B. Thornhill: Wet Method of Mercury Extraction: Min. & Sci. Pr. (1915) 
110, 73. 
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cally produced by sorting. When this is not possible a small 
plant or a small flotation plant and battery of retorts offer the 
solution. — 
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[For discussion of this paper, see page 312.] 


‘Status of Our Quicksilver Industry 
By Cuaruns G. Mair, * BuRKELny, Caur., np Conrrmurors ; 
(San Francisco Meeting, October, 1929) 


_ In preparing this symposium, our ambition was to elicit Stihoutaneee rag 
expression of opinion concerning important selected phases of the indus- __ 
try from men active init. Responses to requests for contributions were 
_ gratifying, especially so in view of the short time available. The generous 
and cooperative spirit of the industry as a whole is amply evident. 
. S ‘Responses were received from the following, who are therefore the true 

authors of the paper: 
W. G. Adamson, General Manager of the Pershing Quicksilver Co., 
Lovelock, Nev.; ; Dudley Baird, Vice President, Pacific Foundry Co., San 
Francisco; Walter W. Bradley, State Mineralogist of California; W. D. 
inn eis General Manager of the Brewster Quicksilver Consolidated, 
Terlingua, Tex.; William Forstner, San Francisco; H. W. Gould, of 
-H. W. Gould & Co., San Francisco; Marcus Hulings, General Manager 
of the Chisos Mining Co., Terlingua, Tex.; Frank J. Katz, Chief Engi- 
neer, Division Mineral Statistics, United States Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lloyd J. Lathrap, Superintendent, Nevada Quicksilver 
Mines, Inc., Lovelock, Nev.; W. R. Moorehead, General Manager, New 
Idria Quicksilver Mines, Inc., Idria, Calif.; F. W. Oakes, Jr., Terlingua, 
Tex.; C. N. Schuette, San Francisco. 


BrirFr Economic History oF QUICKSILVER IN THE UNITED STATES 
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ei Quicksilver ore was first discovered in the United States at what was 
4 later the New Almaden mine in California, in the year 1824. Production 
Za also began here, but not until 1850, when it was stimulated by the active 


demand caused by gold-mining operations. Prospecting for quicksilver 
was active, high-grade ores were found and ample production lowered 
the price from $100 per flask in 1850 to about. half that figure for the 
greater part of the next 10 years. During the succeeding decade, many 
7 new quicksilver mines were found; production increased at a time when 
the local demand diminished, so that most of the product was exported. 
The third decade of quicksilver mining in the United States witnessed the 
development of the pan amalgamation process, particularly in Com- 
stock silver-mining operations. A suddenly intreased demand sent 
prices soaring, the all-time peak of quicksilver production followed, and 
the highest price was soon replaced by the lowest one on record. Huge 
quantities of quicksilver were exported between 1870 and 1880 and 
exports continued in decreasing measure for three decades to 1910. In 


* Acting Supervising Engineer, Pacific Experiment Station, U. 8. Bureau of Mines. 
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lated production and depleted the developed an 

reserves of low-grade dump material. After the war, Forstne 
‘the price declined as expected. When the prices dropped from $11 
per flask in 1918 to $45.50 in 1921, a number of operators, more than he 
per cent. of those operating in 1919, closed down. When prices gradually 
rose, some started up again, but this movement did not get its main 
impetus until it became known that the Italian producers and the Spanish — Res; 
government, which controls the Spanish quicksilver deposits, were a 
negotiating for an agreement to cooperate in the production and market- 
ing of quicksilver, with the view of sustaining the market price, which 
agreement was finally concluded in July, 1928.’’ At present production 
in the United States is stimulated by high prices and has climbed back 
from a low of 6339 flasks in 1921 to the respectable total of 18,108 flasks 
in 1928. According to Schuette (in a forthcoming publication on quick- — 
silver of the Bureau of Mines) consumption in 1928 was around 35,000 
flasks and it will take domestic producers a few years more to supply 
such a demand from domestic sources. We have had of late years an 
increasing consumption during a time of increasing prices. This augurs 
well for the future and seems to prove the indispensability of quicksilver 
in industry. 

In this connection, the Pacific Experiment Station of the U. 8. Bureau 
of Mines undertook during the past year to determine as far as possible 
the actual present modes of consumption. Through the generous coopera- 
tion of consumers of quicksilver, it was possible to account for more 
than 90 per cent. of the quicksilver used in this country. Details of 
these results are to appear in the above mentioned bulletin; but certain 
general facts deserve reporting at this time. Scientific, technical control, 
and electrical apparatus consume some 20 per cent. of the total, and such 
dwindling amounts as for amalgamation are more than made up by these 
relatively new uses. The drug and chemical trade absorbs some 30 per 
cent., the manufacture of fulminate 20 per cent., felt manufacture, pig- 
ments, and various miscellaneous uses consume the remainder. This 
superficial summary gives no true idea of the great diversity of uses. 
Diversity of use means a tendency towards price stability. The high 
price brings lower grade material into the category of ore and several 
United States mines are profitably treating ore that contains an average 
of only 3 lb. of quicksilver per ton. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINING OF QUICKSILVER 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines‘ in 1925 pointed out that the greatest 
opportunity for increasing economy in quicksilver production lay in 
a ee ee 


‘L. H. Duschak and C. N. Schuette: Metallurgy of Quicksilver. U. S. Bur. 
Mines Bull. 222 (1925). 


~ ment of m: methods. 
— rence of quicksilver ores which points out that quicksilver orebodies as 


tention to hile geology of he Sivas and the i improve-_ 
Schuette has postulated a theory of the occur- 


differentiated from uncommercial occurrences are due to a concentration 
of the primary mineralization during deposition. This theory was 
developed from a study of quicksilver orebodies the world over and the 
largest and richest orebodies most nearly fulfilled the precepts of the 
theory. It is further pointed out that quicksilver orebodies as formed 
by primary concentration-need not outcrop, that they have distinct 
characteristics that aid in finding them and they often form high-grade 
orebodies. The finding of most of the present day quicksilver mines 
was due to fortuitous discovery rather than the result of intelligently 
directed prospecting and it may be postulated that relatively more 
deposits of this type remain to be discovered than of types that outcrop 
prominently. 

One of the most interesting development programs is that of the New 
Idria Mine, as told by Mr. Moorehead. The orebody strikes east and 
west. It outcrops on the north slope of a mountain for some 1000 ft. 
along the strike. The deposit dips south. This orebody was developed 
and mined by tunnels to a depth of 1000 ft. below the outcrop and thus 
for 400 ft. lower by ashaft from No. 10tunnel. Underground prospecting 
is largely done by a prospecting or deep-hole drill. Holes up to 275 ft. 
have been drilled in this work, using 114 in. steel. For best results the 
holes are pointed up at a slight angle and a number of holes are fanned 
out from any one set up. Care is needed in drill operation to insure a 
correct interpretation of results when ore isfound. The amount of water 
used in drilling must be controlled within certain limits and it is best to 
proceed for only short distances, after which the hole must be cleaned. 
The ore content is estimated by panning the sludge. The operating cost 
for such drilling, including all charges and the cost of all equipment for a 
campaign of 20,000 ft. of drilling will not exceed 90 c. per foot. 

A adgusahencirs scheme of development for the low-grade ore in the 
old upper workings of this mine is now under way. It is intended to work 
the entire tonnage of the ore zone from the outcrop to the 300 level by 
open-pit or quarry methods with shovels and trucks. To do this it is 
necessary to strip the overburden from the hanging wall side of the ore 
zone. ‘This is being done by the glory hole method through a raise run 
up from the 300 level through the hanging wall. The hanging wall is 
milled into this raise, drops down to the 300 level and is carried out 
through it on a 48-in. conveyor belt 1200 ft. long. The tunnel level is 
750 ft. long and the belt runs 450 ft. out on the waste pile where the waste 
is dumped by a distributing tripper. 

It is estimated that about 2,000,000 tons of overburden will have to 
be removed in order to recover the entire reserves from the surface to 
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The tonnage mined from aca eae will be ser al 
to the 500 level. Ore mined between the 300 and 500 levels by s 
set or shrinkage system will also be transported through this chute. 

In order to reopen the old levels and sublevels from the 500 + 
1000 level, which is the main haulage level, and recover the available 
tonnage of ore in this area, a two-compartment incline raise is being put ~ 
up in the footwall connecting the 1000 and 500-ft. levels. A hoist will 
be installed on the latter with two skips in counterbalance having a 
lowering capacity of 5 tons each. This installation will not only serve — 
to open up all of the old levels and sublevels but will provide a cheap — 
method of transporting the ore from the 500 to the 1000 level and thence 
the ore will go by battery locomotive through No. 10 tunnel to a screening 
plant. The 500 tunnel haulage system and the tramway from it to the 
plant will be abandoned. —< 

It is expected that the quarrying operations from the outcrop to the 
300 level will make available 750,000 to 1,000,000 tons of rock that will 
run between 214 and 3 lb. of quicksilver per ton. 

This will all be treated in a picking and screening plant now under 
construction, in which it is expected to realize about a 4 to 1 concentra- 
tion ratio with an 80 per cent. recovery. Thus the ore development 
project should yield about 250,000 tons of about 8-lb. ore. 


Tue Last Scorr FurNACcE? 


The greatest part of the quicksilver produced in the United States 
has come from Scott furnace plants, but since the war mechanical fur- 
naces have been supplanting it, though it still accounts for most of the 
Texas productions. 

W. D. Burcham built the latest Scott furnace to be erected and fur- 
nished the following interesting data concerning it: 

“This furnace was built at the Mariscal mine some 40 miles from the 
Terlingua district in Texas. It is of 50-ton capacity rating, that is, . 
four tile and four shaft, and was built on the north bank of the Rio Grande, 3 
100 miles from railroad transportation. a 

“This furnace differed from the usual type in only one particular. 

The customary timber buckstays were replaced with structural steel, the 
uprights being six inch channels and the belts being eight inch I-beam 
with 1}g-in. truss rods. These held together at the corners with 11¢-in. 
bolts under the nuts and heads of which were 50-ton car springs. The 
object of this arrangement was to keep the tension constant. It was 
apparently satisfactory as no cracks of any magnitude developed in the 
brick work. It was built by day labor at the following costs: The skilled 
labor cost $11 per day for the foreman, $9 per day each for four brick 


gether with all expenses to and Noms the job a 
ng while on the job. Common labor cost $1.25 per day. 


of construction was 52 days. Total cost of the furnace is shown in 
Table 1. 

“ “The cost of this furnace, which was not housed and: which does not 
___ inelude the stone work condensing system but which was built far from 
transportation and under difficulties that only those familiar with this 
____ isolated location can appreciate, was then something less than $400 per 
ton-day capacity.” 


TaBLE 1.—Total Cost of Scott Furnace 


gs Lime, 350 bbl. made on the ground at $1.20.............. $ 420.00 
Me. Common brick, 160,000 made on the ground at $20 per M.. 3,200.00 
- Firebrick, 21,400 1990.20 
E. Arch firebrick, 1,000 | at $93 per M f.o.b. cars Mara- 93.00 
% End skew firebrick, 7,800| thon, Tex. 725.40 - 
“s Side skew firebrick, 1,700 158.10 
sax 1b 6 3610. ire tile, 424: ab $3.75, onc. acre cee one con 1,568.80 
3 RUIMERRY ORAL AE BAS. 7, 3 orcas and Fn Soe LA he Louie Ne 180.00 
4 Cement, 60 bbl. at $4.40 per M f.o.b. cars, Sa eepine Tex. 264.00 
3 Sd (AGUS ROT ay Saal an eek ao a ae eine 200.00 
Structural steel for buckstays............. ro tard WEL ka ke 1,724.56 
Iron work, as per Scott’s drawings..............--e0e0e0- 993.44 
UM DOr Sete Sraxdemi, aeotaae syceh Wedd ot -<% wpeie tei ave aweiarsse el ve 184.00 
= Total cost of materials (including railroad freight)...... $10,901.50 
3 Dkslemelabor ace meee taker eee te ce cine dacs, Wi es cece pat Sie $ 4,628.00 
E UE TES S00) et ii saps RY ES I, ee 1,170.00 
Wagon freight, railroad to mine, 311,579 lb. at 75c. percwt. 2,336.84 
4 Mist Seaub OTDISNS rriceae cote cals, anusgeraie che soi heaere-s ak bee 500.00 
Zz Totalcostiof laboriand planes... 6h 6 eh eo oe $ 8,634.84 
| Total cost of furnace without housing.................. $19,536.34 


Marcus Hulings of the Chisos mine, where a Scott furnace has been 
= in operation since the mine started and where a rotary kiln furnace was 
operated for a number of years, contributes the following: 

“‘T am not qualified to make an authoritative, detailed comparison 
between the Scott and the rotary furnaces, but a comparison in a general 
way might be of interest. It can be assumed, with some degree of 
accuracy, that either type properly built and properly handled will 
extract practically all the mercury from the ore charged into it. In 
the late practice of condensing, pertaining to the rotary, the mercury is 
recovered almost simultaneously with condensation. What percentage 
the recovery may bear to the mercury contained in the ore will depend 
on the degree of perfection with which the plant is manipulated; very 


Two hot carriers were provided for each brick layer and several rousta- 
bouts were kept on hand, all of whom were under a foreman. The time | 


little saidkitee? | is 5 held i in ME. ion ¥ 
Scott furnace and the old type of brick , are 
quicksilver adhere to the walls of the condensers and gradually p 
the mortar joints, in instances almost to saturation, and even the 
themselves are permeable to a certain extent. This is the outstan 
undesirable feature of the plant. Other types of condensers than = 
brick, used in conjunction with the Scott furnace, partially obviate — 
this contingency. 

“The flexibility of the rotary, in lending itself readily to meet denkanidef! 
of desire or necessity, is an advantage. The heat may be controlled — 
by the turning of a valve. The tonnage rate may be governed by regu- _ 
lating the speed at which it is being run. It may be stopped or started 
at will, with no resulting damage. On the contrary, the Scott permits 
of little deviation from one prescribed course. It can only be stopped, 
cleaned out and started, at the expense of considerable time and trouble. 

“The rotary, with its condensing complement, comprises a compact 
and simple installation, mostly housed'under one roof. The equipment 
is all fabricated, can be purchased in the market and erected at a cost of m 
time and money much less than that required to install a Scott plant. ( 
The Scott with its condensing apparatus is an extended array of units, 
consisting of the furnace itself and the various condensers. * 

‘Progress advances with'the times. New methods of reducing quick- ‘ 
silver ores supersede the old. The Scott furnace has had its day, and 
must, more or less gracefully, recognize that it is becoming ancient and 
give way to the younger element. But the Scott furnace in its surrender, 
might truthfully avow that it was strong in its youth, far surpassing 
all competitors and that, even in its old age, it may still be, due to con- 
ditions of isolation or water scarcity, more feasible than some 
later invention. 

“Tt is true that a well-seasoned, saturated Seott furnace functions 
beautifully. Itis practically automatic inits operation. Little attention 
is required to keep it in proper working order. The percentage of recov- 
ery is of the highest. There are no mechanical breakdowns, no perforated 
condensers, nothing to disturb assured, continuous uninterrupted per- 
formance of duty.” 


Tur Day or THE Rotary 


According to H. W. Gould, the rotary kiln was first successfully applied 
at the New Idria mine in 1917. As first developed it was thought to be 
suitable for low-grade ores that made relatively little dust in treatment. 
In the early installations dust was separated from the hot gases in dust 
chambers and by means of sprays in the pipes leading to the condensers. 
In 1926 at the Knoxville plant a heat-insulated cyclone dust collector 
was tried between the furnace and the condenser. The instant success 
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if ‘otary isin plants varies with the Neeition: Simple plants 
Z with a 4 by 60-ft. kiln treating 80 tons per day can be built for about cS: 
$32,000 or $400 per ton-day capacity. Smaller kiln plants, say with3 
by 40-ft. kilns, will cost from $500 up per ton-day capacity. Inageneral 
way, the cost varies between $400 and $1000 for ton-day capacity, 
depending on the type of kiln, power plant, He hag buildings, crusher 
and bins used. 

* The suitability of properly We rotary kiln plants for the treat- 
___ ment of high-grade ore has been demonstrated at the Nevada Quicksilver a 
, Mine. Lloyd J. Lathrap contributes the following: 

BPs. “The ore is a brecciated limestone, and as fed to the furnace has 
__varied from 8 to 80 lb. of quicksilver per ton. The general average is 
in the neighborhood of 30 Ib. The ore coming from the mine is passed 
over a grizzly with bars spaced at 2-14 in., the undersize going direct 
to the furnace bins. The oversize is passed to a crusher with a 2-in. 

opening and then to the furnace bins. A considerable portion of the ore, 

however, breaks fine and at times the furnace feed is largely material 
‘- under 1 in. dia. and in part from 14 in. down to dust. The plant, which 
_ has been described in detail by H. W. Gould,® consists of 3 by 40 ft. 
rotary furnace, equipped with cylcone dust collectors, and a series of 
eight pairs of monel metal condenser pipes 18 in. dia. by 18 ft. high, 
followed by three 10 by 20 redwood settling tanks and a 30-in. redwood 
stack 30 ft. high. 

‘The furnace is set at a slope of 34 in. per foot and at the start of 
operations was turned 1 r.p.m. ‘This has since been increased to one 
revolution in 40 sec. and at this speed the ore passes through the furnace 
in 30 min. The amount of feed is varied according to the character of 
the ore; the daily capacity of the furnace ranging from 30 tons with fine 
dusty ore up to 45 tons with clean coarse ore, with the average a little 
better than 35 tons for operations to date. 

“Because of the presence in the ore of numerous coarse pieces of 
practically pure cinnabar, some up to largest size of furnace feed, it has 
been found necessary to carry a higher temperature than is usual in rotary 
furnace operation. 

“The volatilization of the cinnabar in such pieces depends not so much 
on time in the furnace as on temperature. When the rock discharges 
from the furnace at temperature under a bright cherry red, the extraction 
from these heavy cinnabar pieces is not complete. The higher tempera- 
ture is necessary only for the coarse pieces of solid cinnabar. Even 
high-grade ore, where the cinnabar occurs as fairly small particles, well 
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5 Gould, H. W.: Nevada Quicksilver Mines, Inc., Operates New Plant. Eng. & 
Min. Jnl. (1929) 127, 9 
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disseminated through the rock, will be completely burned when emerging a | 


from the furnace at a dull red heat. 

“The most notable point in connection with operations here is the 
early recovery of quicksilver. Of the total recovery 90 per cent. is secured 
from the first three pairs of pipes and beyond the fourth pair the collected 
soot is not of sufficient value to pay for any treatment other than drying 
and refeeding to the furnace. This early recovery is certainly due in 
part to the quick cooling in the thin metal condensers, but it is also largely 
influenced by the grade of the ore and the resultant fumes. Apparently 
the condensation from the high-grade fumes is in the form of coarse — 
particles which settle more readily from the gas stream. On ordinary 
days, with a 10 or 12-flask clean-up, the recovery has been approximately 
20 per cent. from the first pair of pipes, 50 per cent. from the second, 20 
per cent. from the third, and 10 per cent. from the fourth pair. On days 
with a 30-flask clean-up (and there have been a number such) approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. has come from the first pair of pipes, 30 per cent. 
from the second, 15 per cent. from the third, and 5 per cent. from the 
fourth pair. ; 

‘“‘The phenomenon is noticeable throughout the system, even to the 
stack. While the stack loss (as evidenced in gold foil tests) has at 
no time been large, there have been times when the observed loss was 
less with high-grade ores than with ores of medium grade. 

‘Operations here have demonstrated clearly the possibility of treating 
in a rotary furnace ores of high grade, with a most satisfactory over- 
all recovery.” 


Monet CoNDENSERS 


The use of monel metal condensers originated at the plant of F. W. 
Oakes, Jr., in the Terlingua district of Texas, and he contributes the 
following comment concerning their use: 

“The writer had long been of the opinion that monel metal, or par- 
ticularly Duriron, would make excellent condensing systems for quick- 
silver plants. Monel metal was chosen because of its lighter weight and 
its acid-resisting qualities. 

“The condensing system is of welded 18-gage monel metal manu- 
factured by Rees Blow Pipe Mfg. Co. It consists of two cyclone dust 
collectors, insulated by 4 in. of Diatomite furnished by Denver Fire 
Clay Co., thence the fumes pass into a 20-in. monel-metal exit pipe which 
in turn leads down into a 30-ft. junction box in five sections. From the 
top of each section return pipes 20 in. by 20 ft. lead into the next section. 
and to the end of this system another larger cyclone is attached. 

“From here an exit pipe leads into a series of three black iron tanks, 
similar to the typical California redwood barrel-form tanks, and thence 
to the stack. The stack was originally designed to be on top of the 


hough t e first cyclone must be Beued every $e the ecu i 
yt lone collects very little. In two weeks continuous run less than a a. 
wh -elbarrow load accumulates here, but is fairly rich, and is put into the _ 
- furnace. The first cyclone apparently does its work well, and the second 
pe one is perhaps not needed although it acts as a valuable mae of safety. 
“A Brown recording thermometer is placed in the first exit pipe 
ne: immediately beyond the second cyclone. The temperature at this point 
_ is kept between 380° and 400° for best results. No effort has been made 
to take the temperature in the first cyclone, inasmuch as it functions 
perfectly, and is necessarily at much higher temperature than the _ 
' exit pipe. 
_ “Most of the quicksilver is deposited in the second and third sections 
of the monel system. About 60 per cent. of the metal is recovered as 
free metal or worked out on a soot table. The remainder is recovered 
in aretort. Moisture is regulated by a damper on the stack and its con- 
densation is kept at the center of the system for best results. All of 
the material deposited as dust or mud beyond the third section is evenly 
distributed, and grows less until the last tank and stack is reached, where 
very little accumulates. No appreciable difference is noticed in the 
cyclone at the end of the system, hence the writer is firmly convinced 
that this cyclone is unnecessary. 

“The outside tanks, made of black iron, are attacked by the sulfuric 
acid, but are easily patched or replaced. It has not been necessary to 
replace one as yet though several small holes have appeared. Wooden 
tanks might seem preferable, but in this hot dry climate oe would be 
useless because of shrinkage. 

“When the furnace was first placed in operation, brick from an old 
Scott furnace was run through it. Within 10 days it was noticed that 
the monel metal was definitely affected. Copper stains were seen at 
places, and a small portion of the system had to be replaced. Chlorides 
were found in the brick, and they formed a dilute hydrochloric acid, which 
immediately started to corrode the monel metal. Samples of the metal 
showed that it was very brittle and had lost much of its life and strength. 
Analysis of the metal showed: Chloride, 0.03 per cent.; mercury, 0.26; 
sulfur, trace. The furnacing of the brick was stopped immediately and 
the systems were repaired. Since that time cinnabar ore only has been 
treated. ‘The furnace has been in operation one year, and there is no 

sign that the sulfuric acid has affected it in any way, but i is highly 
important to note that monel metal condensers will be a failure where chlorides 
are present in the material fed to the furnace. 
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to be fed into the furnace. ‘The cost of such metal as compared to tiene 


idea oa Sane up some value with 
The extraction from the furnace has nevertheless been very i 
96 per cent., based on assays of ore. It is evident that Be loss is 
and the pone! system generally successful. ‘ 

“‘Because of the increased radiation, the ease of erotik the ver 
small ‘hang up,’ and the low weight to be taken into sonnidararane 
when long hauls are necessary, the writer feels the monel metal system i. 
is entirely adequate provided chlorides are not present in the material _ 


pipe, etc. is high, and unless hauling charges equalize this he does not 
feel that the advantages of monel metal justify the additional expense — 
for such an installation if other materials are available and water is 
available to be used with sprays. He heartily recommends two cyclones 
at the head of any system, but does not consider a cyclone at the end of — 
the system necessary. He must add the precaution that rivets should 
not be used in the monel condensing system. pepe ag and contraction 
tear the metal away and necessitate patching.”’ 


THe HeartH FURNACE IN QUICKSILVER METALLURGY 


The use of the Herreshoff type of roasting furnace for treating quick- | 
silver ores has had an interesting history, which would require too much 
space to describe fully. Dudley Baird has furnished the following 
details: ‘‘It was first applied to the quicksilver industry in 1916 at the. 
Senctor Nina, New Almaden. Furnaces approximately 16 ft. outside ; 
diameter, with six hearths, were first built, to burn fuel oil or wood fuel. f 
These furnaces calcined from 40 to 50 tons of ore per day, which has been 
crushed to about lin. Firing was done at the fifth hearth, the one next 
to the bottom. 

“Herreshoff-type furnaces are manufactured in sizes ranging from 
10 ft. 10 in. up to and including 21 ft. 6 in. in diameter, with from 6 to 
16 hearths and therefore adaptable to almost any size plant. The 
latest and most improved installation of Herreshoff furnace is at the 
Pershing Quicksilver Mine, near Lovelock, Nevada.” 

W. G. Adamson writes: ‘‘What is believed to be the only wood-fired 
multiple-hearth furnace ever used in the extraction of mercury from its 
ores was erected and operated on the Goldbanks property, 38 miles 
south of Winnemucca, Nev., in 1914. 

“It was of the standard type six-hearth (exclusive of the top, or 
drying hearth) 18-ft. dia. Herreshoff roasting furnace. The fuel was 
4 ft. juniper cord wood, burned in two external fire boxes, constructed 
of brick and heavily insulated. The hot gases from one box were con- 
ducted through a flue to the third hearth from the bottom while the 
gases from the other box were conducted to the next hearth above. 
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‘ as a It produced in all over 3000 asks of sue a 
r. The time required for the ore to pass through the furnace — 
Fes - varied from 1 hr. 20 min. to 2 hr. 40 min. The fine crusher was set to 
ek in., but at times may have had a maximum opening of 34 inch. The 
ore ae hard silicious or opaline and required a longer calcination time — 
than is ordinarily considered necessary. 
“The sixth or top roasting hearth was automatically sealed by ore 
passing through the peripheral openings from the drying hearth, and 
_ the exhaust gases containing the mercury vapor were drawn from the top 
__- roasting hearth at a temperature of approximately 500° F. into one of the 
__ old-type baffle dust collectors of about 12 by 12 by 18 ft. dimensions. 
_ From there the gases were conducted into 36 cast-iron pipes, 6 in. by 
16 ft., which were jacketed with sheet metal. A Buffalo blower served 
to circulate cooling air about them. A fan placed between the iron con- 
densing pipes and a tile pipe, 22 in. by 30 ft., pulled the gases from the 
furnace through the dust baffles and iron condensing pipes into the 
tile pipe and thence into four 10,000-gal. redwood settling tanks. Over 
70 per cent. of the quicksilver was condensed in the iron pipes, which 
were topped with a ground joint iron cap and brushed down or cleaned 
with a dry swab daily. Due to the position of the fan, the draft was 
inward at all points in this unit, which minimized the loss of quicksilver 
a vapor leaks in the system. No doubt a portion of the success met with 
* in the operation of this furnace treating a difficult ore might be attributed 
to the use of wood as a fuel. We believe that a more complete combus- 
tion and a cleaner fuel gas with a higher reducing power can be obtained 
from the wood than from either oil or coal. The wood consumption 
varied from 114 to 134 cords for every 50 tons treated. This also prac- 
tically represents the daily consumption of fuel. The wood was a native 
juniper (locally known as cedar) and was cut and hauled to the mill on 
contract by Indians for $7.00 a cord. 
“One feature of the rabble-stirred furnace that was particularly 
adaptable and meritorious at Goldbanks was the freedom from lining 
abrasion. The average thickness of the layers of ore on the various 
hearths was between 2 and 3 in. ‘The teeth of the rabble have a special 
setting which provides for a practically stationary thin layer of ore 
next to the brick linings. These linings showed but little wear during 
the period of operation whereas some rotary kilns are troublesome in 
this respect, and may require relining several times a year. 

“Ag is well known, the multiple-hearth furnace was designed primarily 
to roast fine ore. Due to the resistance to vaporization of the cinnabar 
in the Goldbanks ore, this finer crushing resulted in a shorter roasting 
period than otherwise would have been necessary. 
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“As ig also well known, the hearth-type furnace was designed primarily 
for the roasting of material which contained a portion or all of its own 
fuel, and in the operation of the furnace with external fuel it was demon- 
strated that a much greater control of temperatures could be obtained 
on the hearths where it was advantageous to do so and with a resulting ; 
saving of the total amount of fuel consumed. The main problem on the 
other hand is to secure complete combustion in whatever fuel is used, and 
this can be done admirably in the case of wood, and quite successfully 
with oil. 

“Moisture content of the ore has a considerable effect on the items of 
capacity and fuel consumption in the rotary furnace. An appreciable 
amount of wet ore will seriously lower capacity and raise fuel consump- 
tion. The top or drying hearth in the multiple-hearth furnace seems 
to be quite efficient in reducing the moisture hearth, and no appreciable 
difference can be noted in capacity or fuel consumption.” 

The Pershing Plant has a 4 by 60 Gould rotary furnace and 8-hearth 
16-ft. dia. Herreshoff furnace. Both are equipped with two cyclones 
to remove dust from the gases and have similar condenser systems. 

The ore coming to the furnace plant is crushed to 114 in. in a 10 
by 16 Blake-type crusher. It is then elevated to a 14-in. vibrating 
screen, the oversize going to the rotary-kiln bin and the undersize to 
the Herreshoff furnace. 

The rotary kiln revolves at a rate of 72 revolutions per hour and the 
ore passes through the kiln in 55 minutes, being burned to a red heat. 

The time of residence of the ore in the Herreshoff furnace is almost 
twice as long. The rotary kiln treats about 50 tons per 24 hr. and the 
Herreshoff about 85 tons, the latter treating all of the fines in the ore, 
as only some 35 tons per day were handled by the kiln before the Herres- 
hoff was installed. 

As now operated the kiln burns 7.2 gal. of 27° Bé. oil per ton of ore 
while the Herreshoff uses only 5.4 gal. per ton. 


Tue INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


There is a final subject of interest in this symposium: the relation of 
quicksilver industry to various government agencies. The U. 8. Bureau 
of Mines has attempted to aid the industry through its Pacific Experiment 
Station, by cooperative work in determining losses and by publications 
on various phases of the work. The U.S. Geological Survey furnishes topo- 
graphical maps and geological data on the quicksilver occurrences. Large 
areas in the quicksilver districts of the United States remain unsurveyed, 
not even topographic maps being available, to say nothing of geological 
maps. It behooves the quicksilver industry to make a special plea for 
action in this matter, as accurate geologic maps are of utmost importance 
to the search for new orebodies. 


: ~ value of | rraickailyer eid By ries to the ee of Mines a pe 
on his own production, each operator enables the Bureau to furnish him 
. Poti an authoritative statement as to the total output, subdivided, sofaras 
_ practicable, to show the output in each of the important producing 
. areas. The statistics of the complete ‘Mineral Resources’ are the 
results of simple summation from the reports of producers. Regarding 
_ the apparent lag of time between assembling statistical data and its 
_ appearance in official publications Mr. Katz says: 

“The time lag on statistics is much less than commonly believed, for __ 
it is usually only a matter of a few weeks, generally less than a month, ; 
between the time of receipt of the last needed report and the appearance V3 
of our mimeographed release giving the essential summary of statistics. : 
We issue press releases as soon as. tabulations are complete, in order 
that information shall not be withheld unduly. Of course the matter 4 
of difficulty and delays in the writing of the final reports, their editing . 
a and their printing, is one concerning which some discussion might 
develop helpful suggestions. I would suggest also consideration of 

__ methods of inducement through which the mineral producers will respond 
promptly when they receive our inquiry schedules.”’ 

The California agency, according to Walter W. Bradley, endeavors 
to keep in touch with quicksilver producers by visits of field men, and by 
information relating to operations gained from the press. A simple 
form requesting information on the year’s operation is mailed to each 

known producer during the last week in January of the following year. 
4 Bradley says: ‘One slight element of confusion has been the shifting 
E from the old Spanish flask to 7614 lb. to 75 lb., and now again to 76 lb. 
; It is important that tonnages of ore treated Bhould be recorded, as by 
those data ore grade percentages can be shown. 
we. “California was for many years practically the only domestic producer 
of quicksilver, and still leads, though Texas and Nevada (followed by 
Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Alaska in lesser amounts) are now 
_eontributing important quantities. For that reason, and the fact that 
large amounts of quicksilver were used in the gold and silver mills of 
California and other western states, San Francisco was the seat of 
the primary American market and San Francisco quotations governed. 
On account of a number of economic and technical changes and develop- 
ments, the controlling American market has recently shifted to New 
York City, therefore the Engineering and Mining Journal's metal 
quotations now carry New York quotations primarily. 
“Up to the time of the World War, the average of San Francisco 
quotations was used annually in computing the yearly values for Cali- 
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ope i 1914, land the bee i quotatic onsidid not 
sales, we adopted a policy of applying the prices’ actually receiv re 


the producers at Californian shipping points as the ‘measure 
statistical values. * 

- “4 valuable part of the annual statistical ee of fe Fed 
Bureaus (Geological Survey and Mines) is that giving data on the mark 
for quicksilver and the proportions used in the various industries and arts. 
The sources of those data are bezely beyond the immediate reach of our 
state division to obtain directly.” 


DISCUSSION* 
[This discussion refers also to the paper by L. H. Duschak, beginning on page 283.] 


L. H. Duscuax.—Mr. Maier quotes Mr. Hulings as saying that one of the serious 


objections to the Scott furnace is the large retention of mercury by the brick con- 
densers, owing to the penetration of the mercury, not only into the joints between 
the brick but into the pores of the bricks themselves. 

This is true, but it should be pointed out that this is not the fault of the Scott 
furnace, but of the type of condenser system that was formerly used with it. This 
difficulty can be entirely obviated by using a condenser system constructed of metal 
and tile pipes and wooden tanks. 

Treatment of condenser mud will only be necessary where water sprays are used or 
where rather exceptional conditions lead to the production of a certain amount of 
low-grade mud, which cannot be easily separated by fractional settling. Material 
of that sort, containing free mercury, or even synthetic sulfide, is readily amenable to 
flotation and yields 50 to 75 per cent. concentrate. 

Just a word in regard to stack losses. With a well-designed plant there need be 
no concern about stack loss. It should not amount to more than 10 or 15 lb. per day 
at the outside. The extent to which mercury is recovered from condenser gases is 
remarkable. A furnace handling 80 tons per day will discharge from 3000 to 5000 
cu. ft. of gas per minute, which means 6 to 10 tons of gas per hour. That 6 to 10 tons 
of gas, with good condenser design, will not carry more than a pound or two of mercury 
at the outside. : 

The use of water sprays for condensing is undesirable when it can be avoided. 
It produces a mud, which has to be subsequently treated for the recovery of the metal. 
It is much better to operate with dry condensers whenever possible. The portion of 
the condenser close to the furnace becomes coated with droplets of mercury and these 
droplets assist in condensation by reducing supersaturation. If water sprays are 
used the mercury particles become filmed with water and are thus prevented from 
picking up additional mercury from the gas stream. The water film also interferes 
with the coalescing of the small globules. 


‘H. L. Hazen, San Francisco, Calif.—If I remember correctly, Mr. Bradley said, 
in his book, that the recovery by furnacing ranged from 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. of 


the mercury originally in the ore. I have heard elsewhere that we now get recoveries 
to the extent of 90 per cent. 


* At the same session of the San Francisco Meeting, A. V. Udell presented a paper 


on Mercury: Its Use and Usefulness, which appears with discussion in Mining and 
Metallurgy, December, 1929. 


iff ul ty n getting aan extraction fio nee ore. The stack ibe can oe 


limited to a , small amount and the other losses at various points in the plant, such as 
_ the mechanical escape of quicksilver through foundations, are all things that can be 


controlled. These miscellaneous losses should not exceed 5 per cent. 


¢ My belief 
is that good operation ought to yield at least 90 per cent. actual recovery. 


W. W. Brantey, San Francisco, Calif—The statement referred to as having been 
made in my book (Bull. 78, California State Mining Bureau) published some eleven 


_ years ago, that recoveries were from 50 to 75 per cent., as I recall, had reference in 
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particular to many of the old rule-of-thumb operations, when the operators were 
not altogether careful about some of the construction features in the maintenance of 
plants. I think I did say, however, that recoveries better than 90 per cent. were 
made where technical control was good. 

Dr. Richards told us last night, you will recall, that he wrote the first two volumes 
of his book on ore dressing, and that between the time it went to the printer and was 
made available for distribution the Wilfley concentrating table was invented and made 
his book obsolete. A little later he prepared two more volumes, bringing the subject 
of ore dressing up to date, and about that time Hotation came into use and rendered 
the rest of the books obsolete. 

My experience in writing about metallurgy and ore dressing of quicksilver has 
been somewhat more fortunate, but I had a rather narrow escape. The bulletin 
had been prepared and was ready for the printer—in fact, I believe I had received the 
galley proofs—when Mr. Gould, at New Idria, found that his first rotary was going 
to be successful. He furnished me with a diagram of the plant and a photograph 
of the furnace in operation, and I was able to get it in just before the final page proofs. 
It was a rather fortunate thing for me, otherwise my book would have become obsolete 
overnight. 

The interesting thing in that connection is that, as Mr. Duschak pointed out, there 
have not been, except for minor improvements in mechanical arrangements, any 
improvements or changes in the quicksilver metallurgy in some years. The present 
status of metallurgy of quicksilver is fairly satisfactory. 


R. G. Hatt, San Francisco, Calif—Are the actual stack losses commensurate 
with the losses that might be expected from the vapor tension of mercury prevailing 
in the stack conditions, as they would be indicated from the temperature and pressure 
therein, or are those losses greater or less than that? 


L. H. Duscuax.—With good condenser practice the stack loss will be little more 
than that due to the saturation of the escaping gas with mercury vapor. 


R. L. Humpureys, Berkeley, Calif—Mr. Duschak also spoke about the lag in 
the condensation of mercury vapor; that is the slow release of supersaturation, which 
makes it necessary to use several large condensing chambers. I wonder if he tried 
treating the mercury vapor with a shower of atomized mercury. 


L. H. Duscuax.—As far as I know, that has never been tried, but various arrange- 
ments have been used to promote turbulence and to expose a greater surface of 
contact in order to promote that release of supersaturation. 


J. H. Barcuetimer, Corvallis, Ore.—How long has the Cottrell method been used 
for dust? Is there any way by which, beforehand, there are characteristics that 
would help one to decide whether or not there would be a fair prospect of success 
with it? I was told at the Opalite mine, where it was successful, that it had been 
tried elsewhere without success. 


- only one in which the Cottrell did not perform better than was promised. 
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was very much in excess of what had been anticipated, and (2 


in the Oreeipintor tended to reduce the efficiency. 


as was ene There were as reasons for foe (1) 


dust. The Cottrell process depends on the application of a neh mame a hig 
sion current. The wire, the discharge electrode, is the negative electrode, an 
theory is that the dust particles take on this electrical charge and under the action 
the electrical field are forced over to the collecting electrode, which may be the circu 
or square pipe. The layer of dust formed on the collecting electrode. must De . 
moderately conducting, so that the negative charge may drain rapidly to earth. 
In certain other fields of metallurgy, for example in collecting zine oxide fume, ee 
has been found that unless the humidity is very high the zinc oxide forms a practically 
insulating layer and the process does not work as it should. We encountered that 
same thing at Sulphur Bank. Under the method of operation there all of the dust 
passed through the hot zone in the furnace and was baked at a temperature of 650° 
or 700° C., which rendered it relatively nonconducting. The dust layer that formed 


I can say, positively, that in the ordinary countercurrent firing, as in the Scott 
furnace, the Herreshoff, or the usual rotary practice, the dust can be effectively 
precipitated by the Cottrell process. When there is a large quantity of dust the 
precipitator must be larger than otherwise. The Sulphur Bank experience was the 


MeEmMBER. —What possibility is there of discovering blind deposits of quick- 
silver ore? 


C. N. Scuurrts, San Francisco, Calif.—That is a very difficult question to answer. 
I think it is a fact that quicksilver orebodies, certainly those of the type commonly 
found in California, need not necessarily outcrop, and that those thus far found 4 
were incidentally exposed to erosion. 

It can be shown, I think, that the largest and richest orebodies of quicksilver 
the world over are due to a concentration of the primary mineralization during 
deposition, caused by favorable stratigraphy. In reviewing the descriptions of the 
largest quicksilver mines, such as Almaden in Spain, the Monte Amiata mines and 
Idria in Italy, the New Almaden, New Idria, Sulphur Bank, Knoxville, Oat Hill c 
and other large mines, it is clearly evident that a concentration of the primary minera- 
lization took place in an open-textured rock covered by a nonporous cap rock. 
Orebodies, as distinguished from mere mineral occurrences, were formed because of 
these favorable stratigraphic features. : 

Where the orebodies have not been exposed by erosion, the outcrops are relatively 
insignificant; for instance, the New Almaden mine had a very small outcrop that 
gave no indication of the tremendous orebodies below and at several periods of its 
life was in danger of being abandoned because of a supposed exhaustion of its ore. 

This mode of occurrence gives nearly all quicksilver mines certain distinct charac- 
teristics which aid in finding them, delineates the ore zone, and practically determines 
the mining method to be employed. 

In California nearly all the quicksilver mines are formed in the Franciscan series 
of rocks, mainly sandstones, shales, and cherts. This series of rocks was at one time 
intruded by large masses of peridotites that eventually changed to the serpentines 
as we find them today. ‘The intrusion of these peridotites shattered the Franciscan 
rocks in the contact area. At New Idria, for example, a peridotite laccolith is exposed 
for a length of some 15 miles and a width of 3 to 4miles, The Franciscan rocks along 
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os 1 
ealeness along the contacts of the former peridotite intrusions. The quick-_ 
~ basalts, the mineralizing solutions coming up along these same planes of weakness. 


meteoric waters or escaped over the surface and no orebodies resulted. In some 
places, where these waters were held in basins at the surface, sinter deposits containing 
small amounts of cinnabar were formed. This type of deposit is more common in 
Nevada but minable orebodies were formed in relatively few instances. Where the 
rising quicksilver-bearing solutions were confined to areas of broken or shattered 
rock by the impervious contact gouges, orebodies were formed. At New Idria, for 
instance, the hanging-wall gouge curves concavely to the north and it dips south into 
the hill. Thus the main ore zone is a mass of shattered rock confined under an 
inclined impervious cap rock of inverted trough shape. This cap rock confined the 
mineralizing solutions to the shattered receptacle rock below it and so compelled a 
concentration of the deposited mineral matter. 

At New Almaden the entire core of Mine Hill is one of these peridotite intrusions 
a in Franciscan rocks. The contact is shattered and marked by a heavy gouge. This 
hanging-wall gouge was named the alta by the miners and as such a hanging-wall 
F gouge was common to nearly all the early quicksilver mines in California, this term 
_ ~—was used at all of them. At New Almaden, where the contact is steep, the ore 

deposit under it is relatively thin. Where the alta lies flat, and so effectively dammed 
_ the rising ore solutions, large rich orebodies were formed by the resulting concen- 
: tration. The Santa Rita orebodies, formed under such a flat alta, supplied the fur- 
oe naces for many years. The ore from them averaged 25 per cent. and produced 
: 75,000 flasks from this one immense concentrated deposition. 

North of San Francisco, at Oat Hill, Sulphur Bank and Knoxville, the concentra- 
tion of the ore solutions to form orebodies took place under some of the basalt and 
other lava flows acting as cap rocks. The Oat Hill orebodies were exposed by erosion 
om and were found in the regular prospecting manner. Sulphur Bank was not exposed 
3 and was found while mining for sulfur. Knoxville was exposed by erosion and was 
a 


accidentally discovered while building a county road through the outcrop. 
These three mines are an interesting trio. At Sulphur Bank the lava cap rock is 
still in place and ore deposition may still be taking place. A large fault runs east 
and west under the lava cap and solfataric action is evident; gas and hot water are 
still coming up. Away from the lava cap this fault can be traced on the surface by 
wae the lack of vegetation, and on a sultry day the odor of gas is noticeable along there. 


mineralization into an orebody. 

At Knoxville, at the time the ore deposit was found, the lava capping under which 
it had formed had been removed to some extent by erosion and this orebody had been 
lying exposed to the elements for no one knows how long. Due to this exposure, 
secondary minerals developed, such as metacinnabar and probably secondary cinnabar 
aswell. At Oat Hill the remnant of the lava cap that once extended over it is broken 
up, the orebodies that were formed just under the cap are partly removed by erosion 
and the orebodies that were mined represent the feeder fissures to these orebodies. 
These fissures extend laterally from the stock or dike of the basalt which came up 


and covered the deposit. 


f° Memper.—Suppose that there was such a body as you describe at a depth of 
500 ft., would you be able to know what was there sufficiently to go after it? 


panied eee of a 
‘These extrusions in general followed the planes of struc-— 


‘silver deposition seems to have followed shortly after the injection or ejection of ae : 


Where the solutions escaped to the surface they were largely lost; they mixed ae ; 


Only where the basalt cap was in place was there any concentration of the primary 
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are relatively nya Suppose you are 
possible source fissure for mineralizing i 
flow which could serve as a cap rock. If the lava spate. reais 
that would constitute a favorable receptacle rock for ore deposition, 7 
would be a fair chance of finding an orebody concentrated beneath it. T re 
many such lava flows around Mount St. Helena, for example, and faults are a 

evidence. The known quicksilver mines are at the edges of these lava flows w 
the orebodies have been exposed by erosion. There is no reason why blind oreboc 
should not exist and a geological study of conditions followed by drilling of the 
rock flows, which are from 20 to 100 ft. thick, or more, would seem a fair prospecting — 
gamble at certain localities. ‘4 


Memper.—Are discoveries of that sort made under those conditions? 


fr ad 


C. N. Scuurrru.—Yes and no. Discoveries have been made in this way by 
drilling for probable extensions of known orebodies by postulating its formation 
on this general theory. New orebodies have been found in this way, particularly 
a in Texas. No one, of course, has gone out to drill, say, an anticline in a nonmineral 
region where it was probable that a sandstone was overlain by a shale, in the hope of 
striking a cinnabar orebody, but orebodies have been found in searching for geo- 
logical structures that would favor a concentration of the primary mineralization in 
regions where quicksilver is known to exist, even though no commercial deposits 
had been developed. 


L. H. DuscHax.—Is there any more reason for teasing blind deposits of cinnabar 
than of any other mineral? 


C. N. Scuvrrrs.—I can not say what the comparison would be. 


L. H. Duscuax.—May we not expect to find blind deposits of copper, for instance? 
Have we not records like that? 


C. N. Scuvnrrz.—Probably. Certainly silver-lead orebodies have been formed 
and found in the same general way, The point I am trying to make is that all ore- 
bodies of quicksilver are due to a concentration of the primary mineralization while 
those of other ores may be due to other causes. 


Memper.—In Tehachapi Pass the formation generally predominated and quick- 
silver also predominated. Is there any characteristic there to Justify further explora- 
tions in that sort of country? 


C. N. Scnunrrn.—There are a number of deposits of that general type in Oregon 
and at least one in Nevada. These generally form low-grade ore deposits because 
there is no porous receptacle rock in them. Small local concentrations occur in this 
deposit near cross fissures, but my remarks apply in general only to the finding of 
large high-grade orebodies or large-scale concentrations and I do not know that the 
Tehachapi deposit could be under this heading. 

In looking for quicksilver orebodies, one should look for a stratigraphy ‘that 
would favor a concentration of the primary mineralization during deposition. Certain 
other ores are also, at times, formed under these same general conditions, there is 
no doubt of that, but I do think that all large quicksilver orebodies are formed in 
such a way, and a recognition of that fact will enable us to search intelligently for 
blind orebodies of quicksilver in certain quicksilver-bearing regions. 
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| Progress in Production and Use of Tantalum 


By Grorce W. Szars,* Reno, Nevada 
(New York Meeting, February, 1930) 


Untit a comparatively few years ago, interest in tantalum was 
limited almost wholly to its scientific investigation, but its extreme resist- 


‘ ance to the action of even the strong mineral acids, its great avidity for 
_ the common gases, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, and its capacity for 


transforming alternating to direct current are winning for it a place in our 
industrial life. — : 

Tantalum is not attacked by any single acid except hydrofluoric, nor 
is it affected by solutions of alkalies. Aqua regia, which readily dis- 
solves both platinum and gold, has no action on it. This resistance to 
the common corrosive agents is an outstanding property of tantalum and 
accounts for many of the applications to which it has been put. When 
heated, tantalum reacts readily with oxygen and nitrogen and absorbs 
large volumes of hydrogen, 740 volumes being taken up at a dull red 

‘heat. This capacity for absorbing gases is being utilized to an increasing 
extent in the manufacture of vacuum tubes, in which tantalum is used 
for the metal parts, especially for grid wire. It is said to be a superior 
metal for this purpose, particularly in power and sending tubes, because 
of its low secondary emission. 

The use of tantalum in the manufacture of electrodes, dishes, spatulas 
and other laboratory apparatus appears to be fairly steady. 

There has been some development in its use for dental instruments, 
surgical tools, pen points, hypodermic needles and acid-proof pumps. 
Recently it has been used in the manufacture of spinnerets for the rayon 
industry, of nozzles for the manufacture of artificial casings for sausages 
and of lining for plant equipment. 


TANTALUM IN ELECTROLYSIS 


It has been known for some time that certain substances permit the 
passage of an alternating current in one direction more readily than in the 
other. ‘Tantalum possesses this property to a marked degree.t_ When 
an alternating current is passed through a cell with tantalum elec- 
trodes and sulfuric acid electrolyte, a thin film is soon formed at the 


* Head of Department of Chemistry, University of Nevada. 
1B, W. Engle: Tantalum, Tungsten and Molybdenum. Trans. A. I. M. E, (1925) 
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lytic determination of such metals as silver, platinum, copper, zine : 


nickel, since these metals can be dissolved from it by acids or aqua regie “ 
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TANTALUM ALLOYS 


to be most prominent—alloys of high melting point, hard alloys and 


acid-resisting alloys. The alloys of high melting point contain from i ae 


to 40 per cent. tantalum, together with varying proportions of such other 
elements as molybdenum, tungsten, carbon, manganese, nickel, vanadium 


and silicon. It is claimed that in some of these tungsten or molybdenum _ 


may be replaced wholly or in part by tantalum. As much as 50 per cent. 
tantalum is put into the hard alloys recommended chiefly for the manu- 
facture of tools, which contain also a variety of other elements; 7. e., 
iron, chromium, vanadium, tungsten, molybdenum and carbon. Except 
for use as dental and surgical instruments, pen points, etc., in which the 
quantity of metal used is relatively small, tantalum is as yet too expensive 
to hope for much greater development in this direction. 


Tantalum as an alloy material has received considerable study and , 
many alloys have been reported. While pure tantalum is relatively 
soft and malleable, it may be greatly hardened by alloying with small _ 
amounts of other substances. Apparently few of these alloys have ~ 
found their way into industrial uses. Among them, three types appear ; 
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The proportion of tantalum necessary to the acid-resisting and corro- | 


sion-resisting alloys appears to be relatively small. The first rustless 
steel was an alloy of tantalum andiron. Since its introduction, however, 
other alloys of this type have been developed and the use of tantalum 
in this capacity is meeting with considerable competition. A few new 
alloys of tantalum with iron and with aluminum have been developed 
during the past few years. 

It is probable that the greater proportion of the tantalum that is 
being produced goes into the manufacture of products that require the 
pure metal. Perhaps one reason for this is found in the difficulties 
involved in its extraction and metallurgy, which make it more expensive 
than many of the other metals with which it must compete. 


TANTALUM ORES AND PRODUCTION 


Tantalum must be looked upon as a rare metal. It has been esti- 
mated that the actual quantity of tantalum in the earth’s crust is less 


than that ustralia co: 3 to be the ie. easiest producer 
of high-grade tant ore, though the Black Hills of South Dako a 
_ produces sO: - columbite carrying 18 to 40 per cent. Ta,Os. Some 
_ tantalite, running over 80 per cent. Ta.Os, is also found in the Black | 
 Hills.2 Reports from Colorado! indicate the presence in that state of a 
considerable deposit of tantalite averaging 50 per cent. Ta,O;. Samar- 
_ skite, found in Brazil,> contains about 14 per cent. Ta,O;. These last 
- two deposits, however, have not been worked for tantalum. Until 
1928, when the production rose to nearly 35,000 lb., relatively small 
_ amounts have been mined in the United States during the last decade. 
e The largest amount, 4000 Ib., was produced in 1920. Imports of some 
“a 15,000 Ib. of ferroalloy were enokiad for 1927; much more than were 
& reported in any previous year. While this decided i increase in production 
points to a greater interest in tantalum products, the indications are 
that the local production at least will be much smaller for 1929.7. This 
decrease may be made up by an increased importation, because some of 
the greatest users are getting all of their ore from the Australian tantalite. 
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EXTRACTION AND METALLURGY OF TANTALUM AND COLUMBIUM 


The extraction and metallurgy of tantalum are difficult chemical 

processes. ‘There is but one type of mineral available, and this contains 

__ both tantalum and columbium. Where the tantalum predominates it 

is called tantalite and where the columbium predominates it is called 

F columbite. Since columbium has practically no commercial importance 

‘i at the present time, it serves only to increase the cost of the tantalum, 

a hence the desire of the manufacturer for a high-grade tantalite. For 

this reason the Australian tantalite, carrying 60 per cent. or more of 
< Ta2Os, is generally preferred to the columbite found in the Black Hills. 

; The present method of extraction involves an alkali fusion and sub- 

sequent treatment with hydrofluoric acid and potassium fluoride and 

the reduction of the double fluoride in vacuum furnaces. This separates 

the greater part of the tantalum as K,TaF;. The remainder is left 

with the columbium and can be separated from it only by difficult, 

tedious and time-consuming procedure. Undoubtedly this difficulty 

in obtaining pure columbium material has caused its commercial develop- 

ment to lag behind that of tantalum. Its preparation in the pure state 
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2C. W. Balke: Metals of the Tungsten and Tantalum Groups. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 
(1929) 21, 1002. 

3 Columbite-Tantalite. South Dakota School of Mines Bull. 16 (1929) 255. 

4 Colorado Management for Vanadium Properties. Hng. & Min, Jnl. (1927) 124, 
462. 

5H. G. Thut: Rare-metal Deposits in Brazil. Chem. Absts. (1928) 22, 3377. 

6 Cobalt, Molybdenum, Nickel, Tantalum, etc. Min. Resources of U.S. for 1928 

7 Personal communication. 

80. W. Balke: Op. cit. 
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A more recent. development claims? that Getli Sekine and columb bi 
can be obtained free from hydrogen and nitrogen by heating their 
in sealed or evacuated containers, with calcium, calcium chloride 
an alkali metal. 
Greater simplicity in the extraction and metallurgy of these es 
elements and the development of a market for columbium would 
undoubtedly be of great benefit to the tantalum industry and make for a 
greater use of tantalum products. It is reported’? that during a part 
of the year 1928 purchasers of the South Dakota columbite paid for the 
columbium content as well as for that of tantalum, which indicates 
that some interest is being given to columbium. A few years ago’! 
it was found, in the laboratory of the University of Nevada, that a com- 
plete separation could be made between tantalum and columbium by 
fusion of their ores with sodium pyrosulfate at a temperature of 835° to 
875° C. Under these conditions the columbium can be completely 
dissolved in strong sulfuric acid, while the whole of the tantalum remains 
in the insoluble residue. Since then the method has been developed 
into a quantitative determination” of the two elements, and work isnow __ 
in progress on the application of this principle on a larger scale. Although 
it is too early to predict what the outcome will be, there is some indication ; 
that it can be accomplished. If so, it will greatly simplify the extraction 
and purification of both tantalum and columbium. It can hardly be 
hoped that the extraction and metallurgy of either tantalum or colum- 
bium will ever be made as simple as that of many of the other rarer metals. 2 
The great similarity in the chemical properties of these two elements, the 
acidic nature of their compounds, their extreme inactivity toward the 
more common reagents and their strong tendency to remain in chemi- 
cal combination, all unite to make their production both difficult 
and expensive. 


: 


DISCUSSION 


D. M. Lipprur, New York, N. Y.—Mr. Smyth, do you happen to know, or does 
anyone, the way this columbium is produced? 


W. I. Smytu, Reno, Nev.—I asked Dr. Sears about that. He said he had been 
trying to get data on the subject but they are difficult to obtain. Dr. Sears said 
that there must have been some demand for columbium at some time, because 


for a while, either in 1928 or 1929, the South Dakota producers were being paid for 
the columbium content. 


eee a a a 
° J. W. Marden: Production of Rare Metals. U.S. Patent 1728941 (Sept. 24, 1929) 
1 Andalusite-Sillimanite. South Dakota School of Mines Bull. 16 (1929) 257. 
1G, W. Sears: Critical Studies on the Fusion of Rare Metal Ores.—II. The 

Separation of Tantalum and Columbium. Jnl. Amer. Chem. Soc. (1926) 48, 343. 
 G. W. Sears: Critical Studies on the Fusion of Rare Metal Ores.—III. Deter- 

mination of Tantalum and Columbium. Jnl. Amer, Chem. Soc. (1929) 51, 122. 
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ne i York, Ae it ened to Se the i impression that some of 3 


‘the Sih een sold to England for the manufacture of ferrotantalum for use in high- 


_ speed steel. “Whether that is true or not, I do not know, but T offer the suggestion. 


D.M. aes .—So you would think there was use for a metal which was actually 
a mixture of ferrotantalum and ferrocolumbium? — 


P.M. Tyter.—That is what I was told in England. I was informed unofficially 
that columbium and tantalum were interchangeable in these high-speed steel alloys. 
Whether or not it is true, I do not know, but I understood that commercially it was so 


considered, But the fact that in 1929 there was no market for columbium content. 
- indicates that something happened. Iam extremely curious to find out what it was. 


I have been shown specimens of columbite or tantalite, Ido not know which, which 
were reported to have come from North Carolina. These were only specimens and I 
do not know whether the occurrence can be developed commercially or not. 


G. W. Sears (written discussion).—In explanation of the use of Cb2O; that was 
sold during 1928, a personal letter from Prof. F. C. Lincoln, of the South Dakota 
School of Mines, states that the shipments went mainly to England, where it was said 
the material was used for machine-shop drills. The rise in price of tantalum, coupled 
with the improvement in the tungsten-carbon alloys for the same use, resulted i in a 
complete falling off in demand this summer (1929). 


Contents of 1930 Ry olained - 


Transactions, Year Book, 1930. 


For contents of this volume, see page 5. 


Transactions, Milling Methods, 1930. 599 pages. Index. Papers presented at 


New York, February, 1928, 1929 and 1930, at San Francisco, October, 1929 and 
at Spokane, October, 1929. 


Papers as follows: GRINDING AND CLASSIFICATION: Crushing and Grinding, I—Surface Measure- 
ment of Quartz Particles, by John Gross and S. R. Zimmerley; Crushing and Grinding, II.—Relation 
of Measured Surface of Crushed Quartz to Sieve Sizes, by John Gross and S. R. Zimmerley; Crushing 
and Grinding, III.—Relation of Work Input to Surface Produced in Crushing Quartz, by John Gross 
and S. R. Zimmerley; A Laboratory Investigation of Ball Milling, by A. M. Gow, A. B. Campbell and 
W. H. Coghill; Classifier Efficiency; an Experimental Study, by A. W. Fahrenwald; Differential Grind- 
ing Applied to Tailing Retreatment, by Leon H. Banks and George A. Johnson; Importance of Classi- 
fication in Fine Grinding, by J. V. N. Dorr and A. D. Marriott. Graviry ConcENTRATION (PNEU- 
MATIC): Elements of Operation of the Pneumatic Table, by A. F. Taggart and R. L. Lechmere-Oertel. 
Fioration: Chemical Reactions in Flotation, by Arthur F, Taggart, T. C. Taylor and A. F. Knoll; 
Study of Differential Flotation, by C. R. Ince; Experiments with Flotation Reagents, by Arthur F. 
Taggart, T. C. Taylor and C. R. Ince; Reducing and Oxidizing Agents and Lime Consumption in Flota- 
tion Pulp, by O. C. Ralston, L. Klein, C. R. King, T. F. Mitchell, O. E. Young, F, H. Miller and L. M. 
Barker; Copper Sulfate as Flotation Activator for Sphalerite, by O. C. Ralston, C. R. King and F. X. 
Tartaron; Activation of Sphalerite for Flotation, by O. C. Ralston and William C. Hunter; Effect of 
Xanthates, Copper Sulfate and Cyanides on the Flotation of Sphalerite, by A. M. Gaudin. Txrsrine 
AND CaLcuULATION: Calculations in Ore Dressing, by W. Luyken and E, Bierbrauer; Microscopic Studies 
of Mill Products as an Aid to Operation at the Utah Copper Mills, by H. S. Martin; Selectivity Index; 
a Yardstick of the Segregation Accomplished by Concentrating Operations, by A. M. Gaudin. Cyani- 
DATION: Cyanide Regeneration or Recovery as Practiced by the Compania Beneficiadora de Pachuca, 
Mexico, by C. W. Lawr; Effect-of Copper and Zinc in Cyanidation with Sulfide-acid Precipitation, by 
KE. S. Leaver and J. A. Woolf. 


Transactions, Iron and Steel Division, 1930. 488 pages. Index. Papers presented 
before Iron and Steel Division at New York, Feb. 19-20, and Chicago, Sept. 
22-25, 1930. 


Nineteen papers and a round table, as follows: The Future of the American Iron and Steel Industry 
(Howe Memorial Lecture), by Zay Jeffries; Rate of Carbon Elimination and Degree of Oxidation of 
Metal Bath in Basic Open-hearth Practice, II, by Alexander L, Feild; A New Method for Determining 
Iron Oxide in Liquid Steel, by C. H. Herty, Jr., J. M. Gaines, Jr., H. Freeman and M. W. Lightner; 
Practical Observations on Manufacture of Basic Open-hearth, High-carbon Killed Steel, by W. J. 
Reagan; Production of Gray Iron from Steel Scrap in the Electric Furnace, by T. F. Baily; Reclaim- 
ing Steel-foundry Sands, by A. H, Dierker; Influence of Rate of Cooling on Dendritic Structure and 
Microstructure of Some Hypoeutectoid Steel, by Albert Sauveur and C. H. Chou; Transformation of 
Austenite at Constant Subcritical Temperatures, by E. 8. Davenport and E. C. Bain; Progress Notes 
on the Iron-silicon Equilibrium Diagram, by Bradley Stoughton and Earl 8. Greiner; Influence of 
Nitrogen on Special Steels and Some Experiments on Case-hardening with Nitrogen, by Shun-ichi 
Satoh; Production and Some Properties of Large Iron Crystals, by N. A. Ziegler; Tensile Properties of 
Rail and Other Steels at Elevated Temperatures, by John R,. Freeman, Jr. and G. Willard Quick; 
Endurance Properties of Steel in Steam, by T. S. Fuller; Development of Casing for Deep Wells; a 
Study of Structural Alloy Steels, by F. W. Bremmer; Electrolytic Iron from Sulfide Ores, by Robert 
D. Pike, George H. West, L. V. Steck, Ross Cummings and B, P, Little; Sintering Limonitic Iron Ores 
at Ironton, Minnesota, by Perry G. Harrison; Concentration of the Mesabi Hematites, by E. W. Davis; 
Resistance of Iron Ores to Decrepitation and Mechanical Work, by T. L. Joseph and E. P. Barrett; 
Experiments Demonstrate Method of Producing Artificial Manganese Ore, by T. L. Joseph, E. P. 
Barrett and C, E. Wood; Iron Ore Round Table. 
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Transactions, Institute of Metals Division, 1930. 599 pages: Index: | Papers 
presented before Institute of Metals Division at Cleveland, Sept. 9-12, 1929 
and New York, Feb. 17-20, 1930. 


Papers as follows: Hard Metal Carbides and Cemented Tungsten Carbide (Annual Lecture), by 
Samuel L. Hoyt. Coppsr anp Brass: Directed Stress in Copper Crystals, by C. H. Mathewson and . 
Kent R. Van Horn; Thermal Conductivity of Copper Alloys, I—Copper-Zine Alloys, by Cyril Stanley 
Smith; Causes of Cuppy Wire, by W. E. Remmers; Certain Types of Defects in Copper Wire Caused 
by Improper Dies and Drawing Practice, by H. C. Jennison; Correlation of the Ultimate Structure of 
Hard-drawn Copper Wire with the Electrical Conductivity, by R. W. Drier and C. T. Eddy; Deoxida- 
tion of Copper with Calcium and Properties of Some Copper-calcium Alloys, by Earle E. Schumacher, 
W. C. Ellis and John F, Eckel; Alpha-phase Boundary of the Ternary System Copper-silicon-manganese, 
by Cyril Stanley Smith; Alpha-beta Transformation in Brass, by Albert J. Phillips; Note on the Crystal 
Structure of the Alpha Copper-tin Alloys, by Robert F. Mehl and Charles 8. Barrett; Eutectic Composi- 
tion of Copper and Tin, by G. O. Hiers and G. P. pz Forrest. Corroston: Corrosion of Alloys Sud- 
jected to the Action of Locomotive Smoke, by F. L. Wolf; Internal Stress and Season Cracking in Brass 
Tubes, by D. K. Crampton; Stress-corrosion Cracking of Annealed Brasses, by Alan Morris. Smconp- 
ARY Merats: Reclaiming Non-ferrous Scrap Metals at Manufacturing Plants, by Francis N. Flynn; 
Recovery of Waste from Tin-base Babbitting Operation, by P. J. Potter; Manufacture of Wire Bars from 
Secondary Copper, by W. A. Scheuch and J. Walter Scott; Utilization of Secondary Metalsin the Red 
Brass Foundry, by H. M. St. John. Murtrine anp Castine Merats: Oxides in Brass, by O. W. Ellis; 
Distribution of Lead Impurity in a Copper-refining Furnace Bath, by J. Walter Scott and L. H. DeWald; 
Comparison of Copper Wire Bars Cast Vertically and Horizontally, by J. Walter Scott and L. H. 
DeWald; A Theory Concerning Gases in Refined Copper, by A. E. Wells and R. C. Dalzell; Effects of 
Oxidation and Certain Impurities in Bronze, by J. W. Bolton and S. A. Weigand; Influence of Silicon 
in Foundry Red Brasses, by H. M. St. John, G. K. Eggleston and T. Rynalski; Melting Bearing Bronze 
in Open-flame Furnaces, by Ernest R. Darby; Recent Developments in Melting and Annealing Non- 
ferrous Metals, by Robert M. Keeney; Melting and Casting Some Gold Alloys, by Edward A. Capillon; 
Monel Metal and Nickel Foundry Practice. By E. 8. Wheeler. Propxrrizs or Mrrtats: Effects of 
Cold Working on Physical Properties of Metals, by R. L. Templin; Effect of Alloying on the Permissible 
Fiber Stress in Corrugated Zine Roofing, by E. A. Anderson; Effect of Heat Treatment on Properties 
and Microstructure of Britannia Metal, by B. Egeberg and H. B. Smith; Expansion Properties of Low- 
expansion Fe-Ni-Co Alloys, by Ho-vard Scott; Metallography of Commercial Thorium, by Edmund 8. 
Davenport; Working Properties of Tantalum, by M. M. Austin. X-ray Investigations: Determining 
Orientation of Crystalsin Rolled Metal from X-ray Patterns Taken by Monochromatic Pinhole Method, 
by Wheeler P. Davey, C. C. Nitchie and M. L. Fuller; X-ray Notes on the Iron-molybdenum and Iron- 
tungsten Systems, by E. P. Chartkoff and W. P. Sykes. Sysrmpm Capmium-mprcury: The System 
Cadmium-mercury, by Robert F, Mehl and Charles S. Barrett. 


Transactions, Coal Division, 1930. 724 pages. Index. Papers presented at 
New York, February, 1928, February, 1929 and February, 1930. 


Papers as follows: Mrn1n@: Ventilation Problems at the World’s Largest Coal Mine, by Henry F. 
Hebley; Coal-mining Operations in the Sydney Coal Field, by A, L, Hay; Barrier Pillar Legislation 
in Pennsylvania, by George H. Ashley; Subsidence from Anthracite Mining, by H. W. Montz, With an 
Introduction on Surface Support by R. V. Norris; The Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence, by 
Henry Louis; Subsidence in Thick Freeport Coal, by John M. Rayburn; Bumps in No, 2 Mine, Spring- 
hill, Nova Scotia, by Walter Herd; Misfires in Anthracite Coal Mines, by T. D. Thomas; Misfires in 
Bituminous Coal Mines, by W. H. Forbes; Misfires in Non-metallic Mining (Limestone), by A. W. 
Worthington. Cximanina: Hindered-scttling Classification of Feed to Coal-washing Tables, by B. M. 
Bird and H. F. Yancey; Re-treating Middlings from Coal-washing Tables by Hindered-settling Classi- 
fication, by B. M. Bird and H. F. Yancey; Coal Washability Tests as a Guide to the Economic Limit 
of Coal Washing, by George Stanley Scott; Cleaning Bituminous Coal, by J. R. Campbell. Coxtne: 
Test for Measuring the Agglutinating Power of Coal, by 8. M. Marshall and B. M. Bird. Loss in 
Agglutinating Power of Coal Due to Exposure, by S. M. Marshall, H. F. Yancey and A. C. Richardson; 
Relation of By-product Coke Oven to the Natural Gas Supply of the-Pittsburgh District, by H. J. 
Rose, Cuassirication: Introduction, by A. C. Fieldner; Classification of Coal from Proximate 
Analysis and Calorific Value, by W. T. Thom, Jr.; Classification of Coals by Ultimate Analysis, by 
H. J. Rose; Classification of Coal from the Viewpoint of the Geologist, by M. R. Campbell; Classifica- 
tion of Coal from the Viewpoint of the Paleobotanist, by R. Thiessen; Classification of Coal in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries with Regard to Its Constitution, by W. Francis; Commercial Classification of 
Coal, by F. R. Wadleigh; Classification of Coals from the Point of View of the Railroads, by E. 
McAuliffe and M. Macfarland; Use Classification of Coal as Applied to the Gas Industry, by W. H. 
Fulweiler; Classification from the Standpoint of the By-product Coke Industry, by W. H. Blauvelt; 
Classification of Coal from the Standpoint of the Steam Power Consumer, by S. B. Flagg; Classification 


of Coal iron’ the Standpoint of the Coal Statistician, ee G. UUry ony ‘Clonee Co 
‘Scientists and Practical Men (Round Table Discussion); Natural Groups of Coal and Allied 
~M. R. Campbell; Coal Classification; a Review and Forecast, by George H. Ashley; Outline 
gested Classification of Coals, by David White; Status of Coal Classification in Canada, by R. E. 
more; Multibasic Coal Charts, by H. J. Rose; Changes in Properties of Coking Coals Due to Moderaies 
_ Oxidation during Storage, by H. J. Rose and J. J. 8. Sebastian; Review of Methods Used in Co 
Analysis, with Particular Reference to Classification of Coal, by A. C. Fieldner; Present Status of Ash 
Corrections in Coal Analysis, by A. C. Fieldner and W. A. Selvig; Determination of Mineral Matter in 


Coal and Fractionation Studies of Coal, by E. Stansfield and J. W. Sutherland; Constitution and — 


Nature of Pennsylvania Anthracite with Comparisons to Bituminous Coal, by Homer Griffield Turner; 
Splint Coal, by Reinhardt Thiessen; Commercial Classifications of Coal, by F. R. Wadleigh; Commercial 
Descriptions of Pennsylvania Anthracite, by E. W. Parker; Properties of Coal Which Affect Its Use 
for the Manufacture of Coal Gas, Water Gas and Producer Gas, by Gilbert Francklyn. 


Transactions, Petroleum Development and Technology, 1930. 610 pages. Index. 
Papers presented before Petroleum Division at Tulsa, Oct. 3-4 and Los Angeles, 
Oct. 4-5, 1929 and New York, Feb. 18-20, 1930. 


Approximately 70 papers, as follows: UNrr OPERATION OF O1L Pooits: Committee Reports: Genera, ~ 


Summary, by Unitization Committee; Eastern United States and Foreign Countries, by H. H. Hill 
and E. L. Estabrook; Oklahoma and Kansas, by A. W. Ambrose and C. E. Beecher; Arkansas, Louisianal 
Texas and New Mexico, by F. H. Lahee; Rocky Mountain Region, by F. E. Wood; Salt Creek, by Rocky 
Mountain Unitization Committee; Rock River, by Wilson B. Emery; Hiawatha and Baxter Basin, by 
W. T. Nightingale; Hidden Dome, by Wilson B. Emery; California, by Joseph Jensen; Principles of 


Unit Operation, by Earl Oliver and J. B. Umpleby; Some Developments and Operating Economies of © 


Unit Operation, by Sam Harlan; Suggested Procedure for Exploitation of an Oil-bearing Structure by 
Unit Operation, by C.S. Corbett. Propucrion Eneineprine: Summary, by C. VY. Millikan; Theory 
of Well Spacing, by W. P. Haseman; Spacing of Wells in the Long Beach Field, by Dwight C. Roberts 
and Stender Sweeney; Well Spacing in the Salt Creek Field, by F. E. Wood; Equilateral Triangular 
System of Well Spacing, by C. 8. Corbett; Quantitative Effect of Gas-oil Ratios on Decline of Average 
Rock Pressure, by Stewart Coleman, H. D. Wilde, Jr. and Thomas W. Moore; Condensation Effect in 
Determining Gas-oil Ratio, by Alexander B. Morris; Mathematical Development of the Theory of 
Flowing Oil Wells, by J. Versluys; Flow Resistance of Gas-oil Mixtures through Vertical Pipes, by 
L. C. Uren, P. P. Gregory, R. A. Hancock and G. V. Feskov; Some Observations on Principles Involved 
in Flowing Oil Wells, by 8. F. Shaw; Classification of Flowing Wells with Respect to Velocity, by F. 
P. Donohue; Mid-Continent Practices in Handling Flowing Wells, by Reid W. Bond, D. L. Trax, C. 
D. Watson and Morgan Walker; Repressuring in the Selover Zone at Seal Beach and the Effect of Pro- 
ration, by A. Hamilton Bell and E. W. Webb; Repressuring in Depleted Oil Zones, by C. M. Nickerson; 
Modern Practice in Water-flooding of Oil Sands in the Bradford and Allegany Fields, by Paul D. 
Torrey; Mechanics of a California Production Curve, by Stanley C. Herold; Methods of Tubing High- 
pressure Wells, by H. C. Otis; Deep Sand Development at Santa Fe Springs, by Joseph Jensen, McDowell 
Graves, W. D. Goold and M.L. Gwin. Resrarcu: Recent Studies on the Recovery of Oil from Sands, 
by Joseph Chalmers; Law of Flow for the Passage of a Gas-free Liquid through a Spherical-grain 
Sand, by William Schriever; Variation of Pressure Gradient with Distance of Rectilinear Flow of Gas- 
saturated Oil and Unsaturated Oil through Unconsolidated Sands, by W. F. Cloud; Behavior of Gas 
Bubbles in Capillary Spaces, by Ionel I. Gardescu; Cementing Problem on the Gulf Coast, by H=D. 
Wilde, Jr.; Drilling Mud Practice in the Ventura Avenue Field, by F. W. Hertel and E. W. Edson; 
Review of Oil-field Corrosion Problems for 1929, by L. G. E. Bignell. Economics: Summary, by 
Warren A. Sinsheimer; Economic Trend of the Petroleum Situation, by Joseph E. Pogue; Controlled 
Gasoline Supply—the Key to Oil Prosperity, by H. J. Struth; Problems of Petroleum, by J. Elmer 
Thomas; Influence of Control in the Oil Industry upon Investment Position of Oil Securities, by 
Barnabas Bryan. Propuction: Summary, by C. P. Watson; Kansas, 1928 and 1929, by Charles E. 
Straub and Anthony Folger; Oklahoma, by H. B. Goodrich; West Texas and Southeast New Mexico, 
by R. BE. Rettger; East Texas and Along the Balcones Fault Zone, by F. E. Poulsen; North Central and 
West Central Texas, by J. W. Lewis; Southwest Texas, by O. G. Bell, Texas Panhandle, by W. E. 
Hubbard; Gulf Cost of Texas and Louisiana, by R. H. Goodrich; Arkansas, by H. W. Beu; California, 
by D. B. Myers; Rocky Mountain District, by F. F. Hintze; North Rocky Mountain Region, Including 
Wyoming, Montana and Alberta, by Ralph Arnold and O. I. Deschon; Appalachian Fields, by Charles 
R. Fettke; Indiana and Illinois, by Alfred H. Bell and Paul F. Simpson; Mississippi, by R. E. Grim; 
World Production during 1929, by Valentin R. Garfias; Venezuela, by E. L. Estabrook and J. A. 
Holmes; Russia, by B. B. Zavoico; Mexico, by Valentin R. Garfias and C. O. Isakson; Dutch East Indies 
and aaa ak (Western Borneo), by J. Th. Erb; Rumania, by Special Correspondence; Colombia, by 
Michael O'Shaughnessy; Argentina, by José M. Sobral; Canada, by T. G. Madgwick and W. Calder; 


Bolivia, by G. P. Moore. Rerryrna: Petroleum Refining Summary, by A. D, David. Enarnnprine 
HpucATION: Summary, by H. C. George. 
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ABSTRACTS 


ON the following pages are abstracts of papers published by the Insti- 
tute during the year 1930 as Technical Publications, preprints, in bound 
volumes and as leading articles in MINING AND METALLURGY. 

Many of the Technical Publications have been reprinted in bound vol- 
umes. Information regarding this disposition, and number of pages in 
each paper, may be found in the list beginning on page 419. 

The abstracts are grouped as follows: 
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Miami Copper Company Method of Mining Low-grade Orebody 


By F. W. Mactennan, Miami, Ariz. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 314; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 34) 


THE high-grade orebody at Miami was mined successively by top- 
slicing, shrinkage, stoping and under caving. The method described in 
this paper was developed to enable the low-grade orebody (36,000,000 
tons assaying 1.06 per cent copper) to be mined at a low cost without 
further dilution of the grade. The method is clearly described and 
illustrated by drawings and photographs, and the original paper should 
be consulted as it is impracticable to abstract it, beyond noting that 
the mining cost is just under 40 cents per ton and the average grade 
of ore now being produced yields less copper than the mill tailing 
of 1915, the tons mined per day having increased from 4000 to 18,000 
in the same period. 


Vertical and Incline Shaft Sinking at North Star Mine 


By Artuur B. Footer, Grass Valley, Calif. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 324; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 36) 


THE main shaft of the North Star mine is an inclined one following 
the main vein at an average dip of 26 deg., a vertical shaft intersects 
it at the 4000-ft. (incline) level, the incline continuing to the 6300-ft. 
level. At this point the vein was found to give out and a new vein, 
called the No. 1, was found to dip in exactly the opposite direction. 
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After studying the prailens it was decided to sink an mcned shaft 


on the new vein and deepen the vertical shaft approximately 2000 ft. 
to where it would intersect the incline. This work of deepening could 
not be allowed to interrupt hoisting through the existing part of the 


shaft. How the work was planned and executed is described in the 


original paper, which should be read in full. An average advance. of 
125 ft. per month, at a cost of $80 rer foot, plus a charge of $20 per 
foot for “overhead,” the contract price being $65 per foot for labor and 
supplies; the final total cost was $118.38 per foot. The methods and 
costs of sinking the inclined shaft are also described. A notable fea- 
ture of sinking the inclined shaft is that 17,000 ft. of drifts were driven 
and 242,900 tons of ore mined during the two-year shaft-sinking period. 
The use of a blasting set in the vertical shaft saved 2 or 3 hours of 
time each round by enabling the timbermen to work while the mucking 
was going on and by removing the necessity for cleaning loose rock 
off the timbers.: No fatal accident occurred in the course of the work. 


Shaft Sinking at Texas Salt Mine 


By M. Taytor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., December, 580. 3000 words) 
SINKING in difficult conditions made possible by precementation of 
strata. 


Mining Methods and Costs at the Presidio Mine 
of the American Metal Co. of Texas 
By Van Dyne Howsert, New York, N. Y., and R. Bosustrow, Shafter Texas 
(Tech. Pub. No. 334; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 39) 

THIS lead-silver mine has much interest because it is the only success- 
ful one in its district (the Big Bend region of Texas), and has been 
working since 1880, having now reached a depth of 500 ft. Although 
the title of the paper is methods and costs, the characteristics of the ore- 
bodies and wall rocks, methods of prospecting, exploration, sampling, 
and estimating tonnage are described in some detail. ‘Then methods 
of mining are taken up, followed by transportation; wage and contract 
systems are described, also the surface plant. The paper concludes with 
four tables giving costs of the various operations. 


Top Slicing With Filling of Slices, as Used at the Chareas Unit of 
the Compania Minera Asarco, S. A. 
By Howarp Wittey, El Paso, Texas 
(Tech. Pub. No. 364; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 41) 

AFTER giving the physical and geological conditions that govern min- 
ing in this property, the author describes former mining methods and 
then takes up the filled top slice in detail, outlining the development 
work, the opening of the sill floor, slice preparations and slicing and 
filling. Some of the important details of the procedure are described 
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in detail, among them head blocks, ore and waste passes, and general _ 
precautions. The paper concludes with a summary of costs. An ad- 
vantage claimed for the method is that it is easily reduced to simple 
routine operations that are easily learned by unskilled workmen. 


Development of Benguet Mining District 


By C. M. Eye, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., November, 522. 3000 words) 

DESCRIPTION of district in north central Luzon with Baguio as center; 
readily accessible; healthful climate; plentiful supply of pine timber. 
Elevation of mines, around 3000 ft. Labor, native, requiring white 
supervision. Power from hydroelectric plants with stand-by Diesels. 
Ore occurrences generally quartz and pyrite in fissure veins in andesite, 
carrying good values. Metallurgy, fine grinding and cyanidation with re- 
coveries better than 90 per cent. Annual gold output in excess of $2,- 
500,000, mostly from Benguet Consolidated and Balatoc properties. 
Recent developments indicate continuance of values with depth, par- 
ticularly in the Consolidated mine. Increased output prospects are good. 


Timbering at the Hecla Mine 


By ALEXANDER S. CorsuN 
(Min. & Met., August, 382. 2350 words) . 

A PRIZE-WINNING essay by an undergraduate at the Oregon School 
of Mines, describing the timbering at a mine along a nearly vertical 
shear zone in quartzite with a substantial gouge and lamprophyre dike 
occurring in an irregular manner throughout the lode. 


Some Recent Developmenis in Open-pit Mining on the 
Mesabi Range 
By Eart E. Hunner, Duluth, Minn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 333; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 38) 

THIS valuable paper has three subtopics. The first is a concise his- 
torical review of the development of open-pit mining on the Mesabi 
Range. The second describes significant new developments, as illustrated 
by methods and equipment at the Mesabi Chief. The third similarly 
describes the reequipment of the Susquehanna pit, the most interesting 
being the account of how the ore in the bottom of the pit is being hoisted 
through a shaft with automatic equipment, being handled to the shaft 
by motorized dump cars. 

One of the most significant developments is the general use of electric 
power in the place of steam. This applies not only to hoisting, pumping, 
air-compressing equipment and underground haulage, but also to electric 
shovels used for open-cut mining, and electric locomotives for operation 
in the pits. In the new screening and washing plants, electricity like- 
wise is the source of power. The motors are remote-control through push- 
button stations. The feature of the motorized locomotive car is that when 


the locomotive is pulling a train of loaded ¢ cars, tte own load of 6 0] 

it the necessary weight to provide traction. The economy arises: 
eliminating the unnecessary weight when the empty train is being re- F 
turned. 

Several factors combine to make the well known “milling” system. of 
mining impractical at the Susquehanna pit. One is the stickiness of the 
ore, which would tend to hang up in chutes, and another is the fact that 
inclusions of waste are frequent in the pit, and the present method makes — 
it possible to keep different classes of material separate. 


Observation on Ground Movement and Subsidences at 
Rio Tinto Mines, Spain 
; By Rosert E. Parmer, London, England 

(Tech. Pub. No. 271; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 30; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 29) 

EFFECTS of excavations on overlying or adjacent ground can be 
classified as follows: (1) Movements due to “open-cut” excavations 
alone, (2) movement due to underground excavations and (3) move- 
ment due to a combinatiou of both. This paper presents plans and sec- 
tions illustrating the phenomena appearing in the Rio Tinto mines as 
a consequence of various kinds of excavation. The author concludes 
that movements do not appear to follow any recognized law, and that 
they frequently are quite different from what would be expected in 
theory. . He submits the data and observations in the hope that they 
will add something to the sum total of the knowledge on the subject. 


Ground Movement and Subsidence, 1929 
By Georce S. Rice, Washington, D. C. 
(Min. & Met., January, 20. 3000 words) 
A CRITICAL review of recent literature, both here and abroad, dealing 


with the technical and legal problems involved in surface subsidence. 
Discussion, April, 224. 


Ground Subsidence at Sour Lake, Tex. 


By E. H. Setzarps, Austin, Texas 
(Min. & Met., August, 377. 3800 words) 
DESCRIPTION of observations on the earth movement incident to the 
subsidence at the Sour Lake salt-dome oil field in Texas, followed by 
a report of the oral discussion. 


Development and Installation of the Hawkesworth Detachable Bit 


By Cuauncey L. Berrien, Butte, Mont. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 274; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 31; Class C, Iron and Steel No. 44) 
THE Hawkesworth detachable bit is a piece of steel weighing a few 
ounces that by means of tapered grooves can be easily attached to a 
drill shank to provide the cutting edge. The economy lies in the fact 
that only the bits need be carried to the surface for sharpening and the 
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greater drilling efficiency gained by using properly conditioned and 
sharpened bits only. One comparison at the Badger State mine showed 
over a six-month period a cost of $125,866 for regular steel compared 
with $8,583 with Hawkesworth bits. The Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. has standardized on the Hawkesworth equipment after a long de- 


_ tailed study and application of it to all operating requirements, and 


the mining department staff is satisfied that it is safer, more efficient 


- and cheaper than regular drill steel. 


Drill Sampling and Interpretation of Sampling Results in the 


Copper Fields of Northern Rhodesia 


By H. T. Matson and G. Attan Watts, N’Dola Northern Rhodesia, Africa 
(Tech. Pub. No. 873; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 42) 


THE need for outlining the orebodies, which take the form of finely 
disseminated copper sulfides in sedimentary rocks, by widely spaced drill 
holes, led to much experimental work being done to ensure reliable 
sampling and its correct interpretation. Diamond drills, shot drills and 
churn drills were used and the method of taking samples in each case 
is described in detail. 

The importance of sludge recovery in diamond and shot drilling is 
emphasized and the factors controlling it, such as complete water re- 
turns, the velocity of the circulating water in the hole and the length 
of time taken for the sludge to reach surface, are discussed and the 
conclusion is reached that unless water return is complete or nearly 


‘so, sludge samples are unreliable and should not be combined with 


core samples. 

Several formulas for combining core and sludge results on the basis 
of weight, volume or length are given and their use discussed. 

In the case of churn drilling the details of a Jones type sample 
splitter are given and the method used in drilling to overcome the diffi- 
culty of recovering fine slime is outlined. 


Prospecting with the Long-hole Drill in the Tri-State Zinc-lead 
District 
By W. F. Nerzesanp 
(Min. & Met., June, 295. 2300 words) 


SUMMARY of the experience of the operators of the district made up 
from replies to a questionnaire, indicating that on the whole this type 
of machine has given satisfactory results in prospecting. 


Improved Drill Shop Equipment at Morenci Branch of Phelps 
Dodge Corporation 
(Min. & Met., March, 186. 1200 words) 
DESCRIPTION of several new types of machines developed at the Morenci 
branch of Phelps Dodge Corpn.; time and labor-saving features. 
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Good Organization Is Making Records at the Hooper Tunnel 


By W. F. Borricxe, New York, N. Y. 

(Min. & Met., January, 26. 600 words) 

BRIEF description of driving an 8 by 9-ft. tunnel through Wallace 
quartzite, which, save for the first 100 ft., does not require timbering, 
using two shifts, each making a complete cycle of drilling and mucking. 


Fan Selection for Metal Mine Ventilation 


By N. L. Arison, Denver, Colo. 
. (Min. & Met., February, 111. 2600 words) 
THIS article points out some of the important considerations that in- 
fluence the selection of fans for primary and secondary ventilation. Dis- 
cussion in August, 395. 


Protective Measures Against Gas Hazards at United Verde Mine 


By Oscar A. GiaEserR, Jerome, Ariz. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 276; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 32) 

BECAUSE of the high-sulfur content of the ore in the United Verde 
mine at Jerome, Ariz., blasting is an extremely hazardous operation. 
Aside from the danger arising from local dust explosions and the con- 
sequent generation of dangerous gas to men in the mine when the blast- 
ing is done there is the possibility of mine fires originating in the square 
set timbers. Various measures have been taken to minimize the hazard. 
These include: the selection of the most suitable explosives; relegation 
of blasting in heavy sulfide stopes to the end of the day shift; careful 
attention to ventilation throughout the mine; the provision of safety 
chambers; and careful patrol of the mine workings. As a consequence 
of careful attention to these points accidents arising from gas have not 
occurred since August of 1926. 


Operation of Pressure Fans in Series 


By Watrer S. Weeks and Viraty S. GrisuKkevicn, Berkeley, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 339; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 40; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 36) 
THIS PAPER begins with a mathematical discussion of the operation 
of fans in series and then describes a series of tests undertaken to 
check the theoretical analysis. The results are shown graphically. 


By-passing Water into Air Lines for Fire Protection 
(Min, & Met., January, 55. 400 words) 

WHILE the laying of water lines in some sections of the mine may not 
be warranted, in most metal mines it is necessary to lay an air line 
to all working places. In the mine of the United Verde Extension Mining 
Co., at Jerome, Ariz., advantage has been taken of this fact by providing 


a means of by-passing the water at the end of the water line into the 
air line in case an emergency arises. 
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Improving Working Conditions in a Hot Mine 


_ By Russetx C. Fremrnc, Miami, Ariz. ; 
(Min. & Met., February, 95. 1700 words) 


METHODS used to increase ventilation in the mine of the Magna 
Copper Co. at Superior, Ariz., where there are high rock temperatures, 
hot water and high relative humidity. 


Adjustable Pneumatic Brattice for Controlling Ventilation 


By V. T. Berner, Ray, Ariz. 
(Min. & Met., February, 97. 1800 words) 


THIS apparatus was designed primarily to meet the demand for a 
quick, efficient stopping to seal off the burning area temporarily during 
a mine fire, but it can be used whenever an immediate brattice is required 
for ventilation control. It eliminates the need for using axes, hammers 
and saws while working in breathing apparatus. It can be erected by an 
ordinary miner, not familiar with rescue work. 


Use and Cost of Compressed Air 


By Roserr L. Lewis, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Tech. Pub. No. 287; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 33; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 31) 


THEORETICALLY compressed air is not utilized efficiently in the rock 
drill and yet no serious competitor to the air-driven drill has appeared. 
Maintenance of the compressed-air system in the best condition is 
necessary to attain reasonable approach to the high efficiency. Leaks 
in distributing lines must be avoided; the intake of the compressor 
should be from a supply of cool air. The choice between single-stage 
and two-stage compression depends largely on cost of power, altitude 
of the plant, capacity required, and the probable life of the plant. For 
capacities up to about 300 cu. ft. per minute a single-stage machine 
may be used for a pressure up to 100 lb., but for larger capacities and 
high altitudes the advantage lies distinctly with a two-stage compres- 
sor. The article concludes with a compilation of “plant” costs for 
sixteen different installations with a brief description of operating 
conditions. 


Improving the Factor of Economy in Mine Ropes 


By H. S. Cootry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., May, 268. 3000 words) 


THE author concludes that the factor of economy in mine ropes, which 
is the ratio of number of trips made to the factor of safety, or the 
measure of economic efficiency in wire-rope usage, may be improved by: 
(1) a moderate increase in factor of safety as compared with average 
practice; (2) adoption of Lang lay; (3) punctilious maintenance of 
grooves; (4) use of sufficiently hard material for sheaves and drums. 


Storage Bawere Locomotives 


‘By Russett C. Freminc, Globe, Ariz. m3 ee : 
(Min, & Met., November, 535. 3000 words) : 


THIS article presents the case of the storage-battery locomotives, point- 
ing out that their use has increased tremendously in recent years as the © 
knowledge of their proper application has spread. Within their limita- 
tions, lowered costs, increased efficiency and a lower accident rate result. 
Illustrations are given of typical mines where storage-battery locomotives 
are put to duty for which they are fitted and where they are giving 
satisfaction. They operate to best advantage on short hauls, with fairly 
intermittent service. Dissatisfaction in the past came from placing 
motors on duty for which they were underpowered. 


How Human Beings Respond to Changing Atmospheric 
Conditions 


By W. J. McConnett, New York, N. Y. 
poets Pub. No. 319; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 35; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 33) 


HUMAN subjects were used for a series of experiments conducted in a 
two-compartment chamber, insulated by cork board, each compartment 
designed to maintain. air conditions automatically at a desired tempera- 
ture, humidity and air velocity. The air-conditioning apparatus con- 
sisted of fans, heaters, humidifiers, refrigeration equipment, distributing 
system and automatic control capable of maintaining any dry-bulb tem- - 
perature from 20 to 180 deg. Fahr.; any humidity from 10 to 100 per 
cent; and a velocity from still air to 1000 ft. per minute. The paper 
records the results of the experiments as reflected in the effects of 
varying temperature and humidities on the human body. 


Gases Which Occur in Metal Mines 
By D. Harrineron and E. H. Denny, Washington, D. C. 
(Preprint; Class A, Metal Mining. 8300 words) 

WHILE it is true that methane occurs, or is likely to occur, in almost 
any or all coal mines, it is also a fact that the metal mines of the world 
have in them by far a greater variety of gases than have the coal mines. 
In metal mines there are a number of instances of occurrence of methane 
and attendant explosions; some metal mines have appreciable percentages 
of the decidedly explosive hydrogen; in some metal-mining regions carbon 
dioxide flows into the mine, fills the workings and overflows like water. 
In other regions, at many working faces there are high-temperature 
gases containing a mixture of gases of sulfur (sulfur dioxide, hydrogen 
sulfide and possibly SO, in some cases) together with carbon dioxide and 
nitrogen, and the deadly hydrogen sulfide in lethal proportions is found 
in some high-sulfide metal mines at blasting time. Carbon monoxide 
constitutes a decidedly dangerous day by day hazard in connection with 
metal-mine blasting, because of the heavy charges of dynamite that are 


ide. The poisonous-gas hazard is accentuated by the relatively small 
_ openings where metal-mine blasting is done and by the inefficient ven- 
-tilation of the usual metal mine. 


Mining Methods and Systems 


By Tuomas T. Reap, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., July, 336. 2400 words) 
DEMONSTRATION of the fact that the terminology of mining is an un- 
necessary handicap to students in mining schools, and an appeal for 
suggestions tending toward clarification. 


The Mining Methods Committee Reports 


By F. W. Braptey, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., January, 29. 3500 words) 

A PLAN is described for cooperation between the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the A. I. M. E. in publishing papers on mining methods. Mechaniza- 
tion is discussed, including a description of a light machine used at Rico. 
Special problems are described, also innovations, such as the use of a drag 
scraper instead of mine cars on secondary levels. A brief bibliography 
is included. 


Electric Motors in the Tri-State Field 


By Roy Berentz, Picher, Okla. ‘ 
(Min. & Met., June, 297. 2000 words) 


PRACTICAL discussion of the factors involved in the use of electric 
motors in mining and milling operations. ‘oe 


Vertical Transportation in the Ceeur d’Alene 


By A. C. Stevenson, Wallace, Idaho 
(Min. & Met., May, 2438. 4000 words) 


DISCUSSION of all the factors that must be taken into account in de- 
signing a hoisting system for future as well as present needs. 


Supply Trucks at the Copper Queen 
(Min. & Met., August, 387. 2100 words) 
DESCRIPTION of a truck that can be lowered through the supply shaft 
with its contents firmly wedged in place, which avoids the loading and 
unloading usually necessary in lowering supplies into a mine. 


Visiting the Ashio Copper Mine 


By S. L. Gruan, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., April, 220. 1600 words) 


ASHIo has been worked since 1620 and still produces 28,000,000 Ib. of 
copper annually from a peculiar type of orebody. 


By Arcuiwatp Douctas, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., February, 79. 2500 words) 


THIS paper quotes some sections of the law and suggests that a com- 
prehensive survey be made so that if it ever becomes necessary to amend 
‘the law the necessary information will be available. The intricate web 
of federal and state mining laws and judicial decisions thereunder is 
not easy to unwind or to modify. Discussion in April, 225. 


MILLING AND CONCENTRATION 
Milling Methods in 1929 


By GaLen H. CiLeveNcER, Boston, Mass. 
(Min. & Met., January, 41. 1700 words) 


THIS paper indicates that real progress has taken place, though few new 


devices or methods have appeared. Some problems have been solved and ~ 


newer developments have been more firmly established. 


Economic Points in Milling 


By E. H. Crastree, Jr., Baxter Springs, Kans. 
(Min. & Met., August, 394. 1600 words) 
THIS paper considers the economic points of milling for mills with 
different milling equipment, character and quality of feed, market condi- 
tions, and other variable factors. 


Classifier Efficiency, an Experimental Study 


By A. W. Fanrenwatp, Moscow, Idaho 
(Tech. Pub. No. 275; Class B, Milling and Concentration, No. 27) 

THE ratio “weight divided by surface” of sand grains is a widely 
varying factor for ore grains passing a given sieve aperture. Closed 
circuit classifier efficiency is not theoretically accurately expressed on 
the basis of sieve analysis. Closed circuit classifier efficiency shows 
to much better advantage on the basis of ideal classification than on the 
basis of sieve analyses. The efficiency of the classification studied is 
about 60 per cent. This suggests opportunity for useful further re- 
search in the field of this type of classification. Classifier efficiency on 
the basis of removal of finished product shows up to better advantage 
than on the basis of over-all efficiency. 


Importance of Classification in Fine Grinding 


By J. V. N. Dorr, New York, N. Y., and A. D. Marrrort, Denver, Colo. 
(Trans., Milling Methods, 109. 17,000 words) 
EVOLUTION of present fine-grinding flow sheets and varied use therein 
of classifiers is reviewed. Fine-grinding and classification practice of 
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nine Western copper concentrators are discussed in detail with flow 
sheet diagrams representative of layouts at various stages of develop- 
ment. Effectiveness of flow sheets is compared on the basis of rated 
section. tonnage, unit power consumption, comparative screen analyses 
and metallurgical results subsequently secured. An ideal flow sheet is 
suggested, including preliminary desliming classifiers, primary closed- 
circuited mills, intermediate open-circuit classifiers, secondary closed- 
circuited mills and tertiary closed-circuited mills. There are addenda on 
selective classification results in South Africa. 


A Laboratory Investigation of Ball Milling 


By A. M. Gow, A. B. Campsett, and W. H. Cocuit, Rolla, Mo. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 326; Class B, Milling and Concentration, No. 29) 


A NEW theory of ball action is advanced from a study of a 8-ft. 
squirrel-cage mill and a new formula of ball paths is derived. Labora- 
tory tests with short ball mills in which slippage was reduced to a 
minimum show that the best grinding results were obtained at lower 
speeds than those hypothecated by previous theories. A speed of 65 
per cent of the critical gave the maximum grinding, while a speed of 
only 50 per cent of the critical gave the most efficient grinding. By 
comparing the grinding results of the mills of various diameters, it 
was found that at the same per cent of the critical speed: a. The units 
of surface per unit weight varied as the 0.6 power of the diameter; 0b. 
The surface tons, or grinding capacity, varied as the 2.6 power of the 
diameter; c. The horsepower also varied as the 2.6 power of the di- 
ameter; d. The surface tons per horsepower-hour, or efficiency of grind- 
ing, was constant regardless of the diameter; and e. The units of sur- 
face per unit weight varied approximately as the peripheral speed. 
The larger mills showed larger grinding capacity per unit volume, but 
no increase in grinding efficiency. 


Milling Practice at San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Ltd. 


By Gienn L. ALLEN, Laredo, Texas 
(Tech. Pub. No. 371; Class B, Milling and Concentration, No. 31) 


THIS paper briefly mentions early attempts to treat San Francisco 
ore, then traces the development of concentration and flotation from 
1903 until the present time. After giving the characteristics of the 
ore, the author describes the present milling practice consisting of 
gravity concentration to produce a small amount of lead concentrate, 
followed by flotation treatment for lead and then for zinc recovery. 
Important steps in the process are described in some detail. Screen 
analyses, reagents, assays and distributions of metals in the products, 
power consumptions, and other milling data are given. 


Milling Methods and Costs at Presidio Mine of ies 
American Metal Company of Texas 


By Van Dyne Howsert, New York, N. Y., and Frep E. Gray, Moscow, Russia 
(Tech. Pub. No. 368; Class B, Milling and Concentration, No. 30) 


THIS paper supplements one recently published which described min- 
ing methods and costs at this Texas silver mine. The ore is siliceous, 
largely oxidized and contains, in addition to the silver values, several 
per cent lead. The mill is a cyanidation and gravity concentration 
plant of around 200 tons daily capacity, whose equipment includes 
Diesel engine power plant, gyratory crusher, Symons cone crusher, 
Hum-mer screen, tube mills, Dorr classifiers, Wilfley tables, Pachuca 
tanks, Dorr thickeners, Crowe-Merrill zine dust precipitation plant, 
and Oliver filters. The details of the treatment process are given, in- 
cluding remarks on the use and consumption of chemicals, methods of 
conveying and sampling, and water supply. It is also stated that ex- 
perimental work with flotation has indicated that its use would not 
give as good an economic return as does the present process. Tables 
give comparisons of operating results since 1883, screen analyses, con- 
sumption of various mill supplies, assays, recoveries; direct costs, effi- 
ciencies and other data. 


Determination of Oxides in Ores and Mill Products 


By Dante, E. HurrmMan, South Gate, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., December, 591. 900 words) 


METHODs for determining oxides in copper in connection with leaching 
operations and in ores and mill samples; oxides in iron pyrite, and in 
lead and zinc. 


Concentration of Oxidized Lead Ores at San Diego Mill, Cia. 
Minera Asarco 


By Avueustus J. Monks and Norman L. Wetss, Santa Barbara, Chih., Mexico 
(Min. & Met., October, 455. 4000 words) 


THIS paper describes the method employed in treating the oxidized 
lead ores of Santa Barbara, Chihuahua, Mexico. The natural difficulties 
of the process are augmented by the complexity and variety of the ores 
and ore minerals. The ore, after being ground in rod mills, is deslimed 
and tabled for a coarse lead concentrate. The table tailing is reground 
and combined with the thickened slimes to compose the flotation feed. 
Successful flotation depends upon the correct use of sodium silicate, 
sodium sulfide, and “San Diego Mixture.” The last is a heavy oil 
formula especially developed for this treatment. A detailed description 
of these reagents and the method of using is given. The San Diego mill 
has been treating 600 to 700 tons of oxidized lead ores per day since 1921. 
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United Verde Milk of Lime Valve 


(Min. & Met., January, 50. 500 words) 


DESCRIPTION of an apparatus developed by L. M. Barker for feeding 
of lime in the mill of the United Verde Copper Co., at Clarksdale, Ariz., 
that is easily and cheaply operated, free from dust and is remarkable in 
the simplicity and ease with which the amount of lime fed is controlled. 


Chemical Reactions in Flotation 


By Artuur F. Taccart, T. C. Taytor and A. F. Knout, New York, N. Y. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 312; Class B, Milling and Concentration, No. 28) 


IT Is postulated that, in flotation with soluble reagents, all phenomena 
governing collection are controlled through simple chemical reactions 
between the reagents and compounds occurring at the surfaces of the 
particles affected. Evidence, thought to be conclusive, is offered in sup- 
port of this hypothesis. Considerable detailed experimental evidence of 
the nature of the chemical reactions between particle surfaces and fiota- 
tion reagents is given. 

When certain finely divided substances are suspended in certain fluid 
media, and the suspension is examined under sufficiently high magnifica- 
tion to resolve the smaller particles clearly, the mass of fine particles is 
seen to be in erratic motion, which, for any particle that is moving, is 
continuous, and which continues more or less indefinitely, so long as 
surrounding conditions remain reasonably constant. This phenomenon is 
known as the Brownian movement. 

Evidence is presented tending to disprove the classical explanation of 
Brownian movement. An alternative hypothesis of the mechanism of 
Brownian movement is set forth, and evidence in support thereof ad- 
duced. Complete correlation between Brownian movement and the col- 
lection phenomena in differential flotation of lead-zinc-iron-silica is shown. 
The use of Brownian movement and the new hypothesis as a powerful 
tool in the investigation of flotation phenomena is demonstrated. 


Effect of Xanthates, Copper Sulfate and Cyanides on Flotation of 
Sphalerite 


By A. M. Gavuprn, Butte, Mont. 
(Trans., Milling Methods, 417. 38600 words) 


FRoM a study of the effect of xanthates, copper sulfate and cyanides 
on the flotation of sphalerite the following conclusions appear justified: 
(1) Pure sphalerite does not abstract ethyl xanthate from solution and is 
not floated thereby. (2) Cyanide solutions form no coating on sphalerite 
but lead to the solution of some zinc probably as a complex zinc-cyanide ion. 
Pure sphalerite is not depressed by cyanide. (3) Sphalerite readily ac- 
quires from copper-bearing solutions a coating of covellite having a thick- 


ness of a few atomic diameters; thereafter the reaction is slow. (4) 


ts 


Covellite-plated sphalerite abstracts xanthate from solution and is floated — 


thereby. (5) The covellite coating of sphalerite previously treated with 


copper sulfate is readily dissolved by cyanide solutions. Cyanide solu- | 


tions therefore ‘have a cleansing effect on covellite-plated sphalerite sur- 
faces. (6) Cyanide solutions greatly decrease the floatability of copper- 
activated sphalerite, bringing it back to the normal floatability of pure 
sphalerite. (7) Natural sulfide zinc ores contain sphalerite in various 
stages of activation by copper salts and therefore call for the use of 
various amounts of cyanide and of copper sulfate in selective flotation. 


Chemical Tools of Flotation 


By G. H. Bucuanan, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., December, 565. 6000 words) 


IN order to make the nomenclature of the chemical tools of flotation 
more real, the writer likens flotation to an old-fashioned balloon ascen- 
sion. The mineral to be floated is the aeronaut, the small boys standing 
about are the gangue, the oil film surrounding the bubble is the counter- 
part of the silken fabric of the balloon, and bubble and balloon will rise 
for the same reason; namely, that the fluid outside it is heavier than 
the fluid within. By way of illustration the comparison is maintained 
throughout the paper. The chemical “collectors” are the counterpart 
of the rigging of the balloon, and so on. The writer thus discusses acti- 
vators and dispersing agents, frothers, promoters, depressors, regu- 
lators, ete. 


Selectivity Index; a Yardstick of the Segregation Accomplished 
by Concentrating Operations 
By A. M. Gaunprn, Butte, Mont. 
(Trans., Milling Methods, 483. 2000 words) 
SELECTIVITY index is a single-number quantitative measure of the seg- 
regation effect between metals (or minerals) as the result of concen- 


trating operations. It is designed for use as an adjunct to the usual 
metallurgical. criteria. 


If w is the recovery of substance A, and y the rejection of B, the selec- 
tivity index is 


1=\5 y 
~¥ 100-2 ° 100-y. 


Also if a and a’ are the A content of the concentrate and tailing, and 
b and b’ are the B content of the concentrate and tailing, the index is 
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Examples of the application of this index are given. 
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IRON AND STEEL 


The Future of the American Iron and Steel Industry 


By Zay JrrFRies, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 331; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 54) 

ALTHOUGH many of the specific changes that will come in the future 
cannot be foreseen, it can be said there are no factors outside the iron 
and steel industry in sight which seriously threaten its future growth. 
The industry, however, needs more research and development work, 
both to pay for sins of omission in the past and to provide aggressive 
but intelligent exploitation of iron and its various and wonderful alloys 
for the betterment of mankind. Assuming reasonable compliance with 
the various conditions discussed, it would appear that the American 
iron and steel industry can look forward toward not only a healthy but 
even a romantic future. 


Sintering Limonitic Iron Ores at Ironton, Minnesota 


By Perry G. Harrison, Ironton, Minn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 284; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 46) 

THIS paper describes in detail the first application of sintering to 
limonitic iron ores on a Dwight-Lloyd machine, reducing the moisture 
about 15 per cent and improving its physical structure. The flow- 
sheet of the plant, analyses of raw materials and finished products and 
details of costs are given. The author concludes with a general dis- 
cussion of the economic advantages of sintering, and points out that if 
the blast furnaces would pay for the advantages which the use of sin- 
tered ore affords them the cost of the sintering operation could be met 
by producers. 


Experiments Demonstrate Method of Producing Artificial Man- 
ganese Ore 
By T. L. Joseru, E. P. Barretr and C. E. Woop, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 310; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 51) 

TESTS conducted with a 6-ton blast furnace indicate that a charge of 
100 per cent manganiferous iron ore can be melted successfully. Such an 
ore charge would produce high-phosphorus spiegel containing 10 to 15 
per cent manganese and about 0.5 per cent phosphorus. The manganese 
can be separated from the phosphorus and iron in this type of metal by 
treating it in a standard basic open-hearth furnace or an electric fur- 
nace. By adding iron ore most of the manganese, together with some 
of the phosphorus, is oxidized and passes into the slag. At this point 
the slag is composed largely of FeO and MnO. The FeO and the phos- 
phorus compounds can be reduced much more rapidly than the MnO 
by covering the slag with a layer of coke. By holding the slag under 
a layer of coke for about 3 hours in the open hearth and 1 hour in the 
electric furnace, the FeO and phosphorus can be reduced to amounts 
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permissible in ferro-grade materials. As the FeO is reduced, | 


5 slags become very viscous, but this can be overcome by adding ilica 
cS or regulating the silica in the iron ore. Silica in the slag is objection- ; 

, able, but no other effective cheap thinning material has been found. — 
7 Changes in the composition of the slag and metal of open-hearth and 


electric-furnace heats are shown graphically. These experiments are 
significant because they indicate that large quantities of ferromanganese © 
can be made from Minnesota manganiferous iron ores. The method can 
be turned to quickly, and a large part of our ferro requirements can be 
met without serious loss of equipment needed for the production of steel. 
Discussion, May, 278. 


Resistance of Iron Ores to Decrepitation and Mechanical Work 


By T. L. Josery and E. P. Barrett, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
(Tech. Pub. No. 372; Class C, Iron and Steel, No..58) 


EXCESSIVE amounts of fine ore are detrimental to good blast-furnace | 
practice. Although the fine particles expose a large surface area, they 
tend toward high pressures, slow rates of blowing, irregular stock 
travel, poor gas distribution and large dust losses. Methods of filling 
fine ores, which permit regular stock descent at fast driving rates, do 
so by virtue of poor gas distribution; some portion of the furnace acts 
as a relief valve through which the gas may pass without building up 
pressure that interferes with regular stock descent. . 

Surveys of conditions within the stock column of several industrial 
furnaces show that gas distribution is far from ideal. Methods of fill- 
ing and furnace lines are important, but the improved gas distribution 
in furnaces operating on coarser ores and sized ore indicates that 
some combination of crushing, sizing and sintering would offer the 
most complete solution to good gas distribution. 

Thirty-four samples of ore, including a variety of iron ores and 
several manganese ores, were tested by an arbitrary procedure to de- 
termine their relative resistance to cold work and to hot work. The re- 
sults show that screen analysis alone does not give complete informa- 
tion on ore structure. A more detailed study should be made to de- 
termine the extent of crushing or the most logical ores to sinter. In 
extreme cases the average particle size was only 15 to 35 per cent as 
large after the ore had been subjected to mild mechanical treatment 
at temperatures up to 1400° F. Discussion ig in TRANSACTIONS (19380). 


Concentration of the Mesabi Hematites 
By E. W. Davis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Min. & Met., November, 518; Trans., Iron and Steel Div., 358. 2700 words) 
THE Mesabi Range ships annually about 35,000,000 tons of iron ore 
assaying 8 per cent in silica, but this tonnage and grade can be main- 


pmo 


tained only because ores assaying 4 or 5 per cent silica can be secured 


from some of the mines to mix with ores from other mines assaying 
10 to 15 per cent silica. When the high-grade ores are gone, the low- 
grade ores cannot be mined without materially reducing the grade of 
the shipping products. The remedy for this is the beneficiation of the 


low-grade ores. Although one-third of the total ore shipped from the 
-Mesabi Range each year is beneficiated, only a fraction of this is so 


treated as to reduce the silica content. Washing is by far the most 
important of the silica-removing processes, but the true wash ore on the 
Mesabi Range is being used up rapidly. The enormous tonnage of low- 
grade ore remaining in the range requires more elaborate methods of 
treatment for the production of low-silica, high-iron concentrate. Jig- 
ging is receiving careful attention and undoubtedly will be developed 
further. Table concentration, once used extensively, will probably come 
back into use. Magnetic concentration is being considered and seems 
to offer a possible method for treating nearly any of the low-grade ores. 
No commercial installations or roasting furnaces for the conversion of 
hematite to magnetite have been made and until full-scale equipment has 
been tested, operating costs will not be known. Estimates place the 
cost of magnetic roasting at from 40c. to 50c. per ton and the cost of crush- 
ing, magnetic separation, and sintering a part of the product will bring 
the total cost of treatment to about $1.50 per ton of final product. With 
the present price of iron ore, the economic value of this method of con- 
centration is very doubtful but when ore prices increase, as they un- 
doubtedly will, this method of treatment can be used to produce low- 
silica concentrate from nearly all of the low-grade ore materials at a 
cost that will be attractive. 


Beneficiation of Iron Ores from the Blast-furnace Viewpoint 


By Ratpn H. Sweerser, Columbus, Ohio 
(Min. & Met., September, 423. 4700 words) 


RESUME of past and present practice in beneficiation, citing opinions 
of various writers and of Dean Appleby, of the School of Mines of the 
University of Minnesota. The paper and the following discussion by 
T. T. Read indicate that not only more data, but more accurate data, are 
needed to help in the solution of the problems involved. (Discussion in 
TRANSACTIONS (1930). 


Some Aspects of the Iron Ore Situation 
By F. B. Ricwarps, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Min. & Met., September, 437. 2300 words) 
THIS paper reviews the subject of iron-ore reserves, necessity of bene- 
ficiation and distribution, especially of Lake Superior ores. Discussion 
in TRANSACTIONS (1930). 
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Iron and Steel Metallurgy in 1929 ‘a aang 


By G. B. Waternouse, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Min. & Met., January, 34. 3300 words) 


RECORDS progress and activity in the iron and steel industry in the _ 


United States. New processes were developed and improvements made 


in coke-oven and blast-furnace practice and in steelmaking. A program 
for research on alloy steels was initiated. Improvements were made in 
cast iron and wrought iron. mea? 


Columbia Steel Corporation Operations 
By W. R. Puss, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Min. & Met., April, 205. 2000 words) 

THIS paper describes the operation of one blast furnace at Ironton, 
Utah, in which screening the ore and charging it into the furnace in 
layers of the same size has resulted in a marked decrease in coke con- 
sumption. It also gives a brief description of a tin mill in California. 


Problems of Steel Plant Metallurgy 
By Witrrep Sykes, Chicago, Ill. 
(Min. & Met., May, 256. 5200 words) 

THE author sums up various problems in coke-oven, blast-furnace and 
open-hearth work and concludes that the first need is to determine more 
fundamental data in regard to the open-hearth process and the second 
is greater cooperation between plants in the application of such data. 


Charcoal Blast-furnace Practice in Mysore 


By B. ViswaNatH 
(Min. & Met., July, 332. 4000 words) 
DETAILS of the construction and operation of a blast furnace that uses 
a low-silica ore with a high-alumina slag. 


Sponge Iron and Its Relation to the Steel Industry 
By Epwarp P. Barrett, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Min. & Met., August, 395. 1500 words) ; 

THE author believes that high-grade sponge iron can be made only 

from high-grade raw materials, that it must be melted in the electric 

furnace, that it should be considered only as a raw material for the 

production of steel, and that no sponge-iron process can be a competitor 
of the blast furnace for the production of pig iron. 


Electrolytic Iron from Sulfide Ores 


By Rosmrt D. Prxe, Georce H. West, L. V. Srecx, Ross Cummines and B. P. LITTLE, 
Emeryville, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 268; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 41) 
THIS paper describes in detail a pilot-plant operation for producing 
iron of almost complete chemical purity and in dense homogeneous 
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form from sulfide ores or materials containing metallic iron. This 
process requires the use of a cell with diaphragms and a hot electrolyte. 
When the sulfide ores contain other metals, these are recovered as by- 
products, and even when copper concentrates are treated it is neces- 
sary to look upon iron as the main product and upon the copper as a 
secondary product. An outline is also given of a process for producing 
pure electrolytic iron as porous cathodes from scrap, which employs a 
simple non-diaphragm cell and a cold electrolyte. Either of these 
processes is capable of rendering available, on a large scale and at a 
reasonable cost, iron of almost complete chemical purity, and their 
commercial development awaits only a greater demand for pure iron. 
Discussion, April, 212. 


The Permanent Growth of Gray Cast Iron 


By Water E. Remmenrs, Chicago, Ill. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 337; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 55) 


THE phenomenon of irreversible growth of gray cast iron can be de- 
scribed as a result of: 1. Precipitation, solution and reprecipitation of 
graphite in the solid matrix material. Ordinarily this effect is predomi- 
nant in the growth obtained on the first heating after casting. 2. Oxida- 
tion of the matrix material after the graphite flakes have been burned 
out. This reaction has a large accelerating effect on growth. 3. Mechan- 
ical swelling created by finely fracturing the slightly ductile structure of 
gray cast iron. This fracturing is most effective on passing through the 
A, transformation both on heating and cooling. All alloying elements, 
such as silicon, aluminum and under certain conditions titanium and 
nickel, which favor the precipitation of carbon, tend to increase growth 
while elements such as chromium and manganese, which exert a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the carbon, tend to decrease growth. Increase in total car- 
bon increases the growth. Fineness in the dissemination of graphite is 
conducive to a retarded growth. Discussion, August, 379. 


Production of Gray Iron from Steel Scrap in the Electric Furnace 


By T. F. Bamy, Canton, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No.-296; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 48) 


THIS is a description of the first successful attempts (Canton, Ohio, 
1927) at producing gray iron with silicon and manganese additions re- 
duced directly in the furnace. The furnace used is first described and 
illustrated by a photograph, the procedure is described and tables of 
detailed analyses of the raw materials and product are given. It had 
a high pearlitic content, usually 10 per cent above cupola iron. The 
Brinell hardness was slightly less while the chemical composition 
and machining qualities were at least equal to those of blast-furnace 
iron, while the specific gravity was higher. It showed a higher deflec- 
tion than blast-furnace iron of the same composition; one of its out- 
standing characteristics was that regardless of the temperature of the 


ids there was very little evidonee of chill in the iron. The aut 


concludes that where scrap steel can be obtained at a relatively ow 


price electric pig iron can be made economically, with qualities supe- 
rior to pig iron produced in the cupola. 


Development of Casing for Deep Wells 


By F. W. Bremer, Ambridge, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 355; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 57; G, Petroleum, Wel 34) 


THE production of oil from the deeper wells of today requires a 
casing material which is capable of resisting high stresses. The re- 
quirements for satisfactory deep-well casing are briefly discussed. Six 
types of steels were studied to determine their suitability for service 
in casing deep wells. This study indicated that one type, silicon man- 


ganese chrome, offered a solution to the problem. The characteristics — 


of commercial casing made from this SiMnCr steel were thoroughly 
studied. Tables of physical properties revealing the desirable com- 
bination of high strength with good ductility and toughness are given 
for the SiMnCr type casing. The development of a flattening test, per- 
formed on every piece of casing produced to insure satisfactory duc- 
tility, is also described. 


Endurance Properties of Steel in Steam 


By T. S. Futier, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Tech, Pub. No. 294; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 47) 


THE endurance limit of nickel steel, both A and B specimens, is 
shown to be lower in 60-lb. steam at 150 deg. to 160 deg. C. than in air 
at room temperature. The endurance limit of nickel steel B speci- 
mens, in the presence of steam, condensed moisture and an excess of 
oxygen has been shown to be not more than 36.5 per cent of the en- 
durance limit of similar specimens tested in the atmosphere at room 
temperature, and in steam containing 0.208 per cent oxygen at 98 deg. 
C. An endurance limit of 65,000 lb. per sq. in. was obtained in 60-lb.. 
steam at 150 deg. to 160 deg. C. with specimens of a nitrided steel. 


Alloy Steels 


By C. E. MacQuice, Long Island City, N. Y. 
(Min, & Met., December, 578. 2300 words) 

TRACES the development of commercial use of alloy steels from the 
issuing of one of the earliest patents, in the sixties, which covered the 
use of chromium. Tungsten, heat-treating to improve cutting speeds, 
nickel steels and stainless steels followed in succession. The first use 
was for tools, then for ordance, machine parts and engineering pur- 
poses. About 1920, novel metallurgical achievements began. For pur- 
poses where the brittleness of high-alloy steels was detrimental, medium 
alloys were developed. Manganese steel is now used for bridge con- 
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struction, for rails and for cylinders to contain gases at high pressures. 
Nickel, manganese and chromium steels are widely used, and continued 
development is to be expected. 


Practical Observations on Manufacture of Basic Open-Hearth, 
High-Carbon Killed Steel 


By W. J. Reacan, Oakmont, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 347; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 53) 


THE material described is bottom-cast basic open-hearth steel of 0.5 
to 0.85 per cent carbon, phosphorus and sulfur 0.04 per cent maximum, 
silicon 0.15 to 0.35 per cent and manganese 0.5 to 0.75 per cent. It is 
cast in 12-sided ingots of standard length. The paper represents the 
results of several years’ study of the defects in basic open-hearth steel, 
and of the results on such defects obtained by various changes in prac- 
tice. Raw materials are first taken up, next the design of the ingot 
mold, ladles, practice in the furnace, pouring practice and the effect 
of analysis in rejections. He concludes with a claim that as good 
forging steel can be made in the basic open hearth as in the acid fur- 
nace, the phosphorus and sulfur often being lower than is common in 
acid open-hearth steel. 


Rate of Carbon Elimination and Degree of Oxidation of Metal 
Bath in Basic Open-hearth Practice—II 


By A. L. Femp, Lockport, N. Y. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 280; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 45) 


OVEROXIDATION of the metal bath during refining by the basic open- 
hearth process is an inherent feature. It may be reduced to a mini- 
mum only by obtaining a relatively slow rate of carbon drop and by 
the maintenance of a slag as low as practicable in effective FeO con- 
tent. Sufficient data are not available to determine whether or not a 
heat is in better condition with respect to FeO during a very slow 
boil than it is after it has come to practical equilibrium under the 
“flat”? slag which characterizes completion of the boil, carbon content, 
FeO content of slag, and temperature being the same in both cases. 


A New Method for Determining Iron Oxide in Liquid Steel 


By C. H. Herry, Jr., J. M. Garnes, Jr., H. FREEMAN and M. W. Licurner, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 311; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 52) 

A METHOD of determining the iron oxide content of liquid steel is 
deseribed. The method consists of adding aluminum to steel in a test- 
spoon, pouring the killed steel into a suitable mold, and analyzing the 
metal for Al,O3, from which the FeO in the steel may be calculated. 
From the experiments carried out to date, the method gives every indica- 
tion of being quantitative. Results on a basic and an acid open-hearth 
heat have been included in this paper, but no attempt has been made 


to go into the theory of steel refining on the Reais of these ey oe ts 


Some outstanding features, however, have been indicated. 


The Transformation of Austenite at Constant Suberitical 
Temperatures 
By E. S. Davenport and E. C. Barn, Newark, N. J. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 348; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 56) 

THIs paper sets forth certain characteristics of the austenite trans- 
formation in steels first heated to form a complete austenite solid solu- 
tion and subsequently cooled rapidly to various subcritical tempera- 
tures permitting transformation. The characteristics investigated are: 
1. The velocities of transformation at various constant temreratures. 
2. The hardness of the products of transformation resulting at various 
constant temperatures. 3. The structures resulting from the trans- 
formation being forced to occur at various constant temperatures. 4. 
The influence of carbon (and other elements) on the characteristics 
mentioned above. In general it has been found that transformation is 
slow immediately below the eutectoid temperature, very rapid a few 
hundred degrees lower and very slow for most ordinary steels between 
300° F. and 550° F. (150° C. and 300° C.). The reaction is again rapid 
at still lower temperatures. High-alloy steels show the same charac- 
teristic velocity changes at somewhat different temperatures. The 
great variation in time involved in the transformation at various tem- 
peratures necessitated the use of a logarithmic time scale in plotting 
the duration of the reactions. The hardness of the product decreases 
with increase in the temperatures at which the transformation occurs. 
The hardness varies, not in a linear fashion, but in a characteristic 
manner. The structures are arbitrarily designated by five typical 
microscopic appearances. The names applied to the structures are in 
no wise to be regarded as significant of anything novel other than 
convenience. The authors have named them, A. Coarse Pearlite, B. 
Fine Pearlite (often classed as nodular troostite), C. Troostite, D. 
Martensite-troostite and E. Martensite. 


Tensile Properties of Rail and Other Steels at 
Elevated Temperatures 
By Joun R. Freeman, Jr. and G. Wittarp Quick, Washington, D. C. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 269; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 42) 

THIS study made in the temperature range 400° to 700° GC. showed 
that the ductility of all rail steels decreases with increase in tempera- 
ture in portions of the range, becoming less between 500° and 650° C. 
than at ordinary temperature. This is called the “secondary brittle” 
range to distinguish it from the other two ranges known. The results 
indicate that it isa property of a heat as a whole. The cause has not 
been determined, though some evidence indicates it may be related to 


the data will be used in conjunction with other heats for this purpos 
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the MnO content or the free carbides. A hypothesis as to the cause 
of shatter cracks, based on this phenomenon is advanced, and it is sug- 
gested that unexplained failures in other types of steels may be due to 
this cause. The results indicate that slow cooling through the sec- 
ondary brittle range is desirable to avoid shatter cracks. 


Influence of Rate of Cooling on Dendritic Structure and Micro- 
structure of Some Hypoeutectoid Steel 


By A. Sauveur, Cambridge, Mass., and C. H. Cuov, China 
(Tech. Pub. No. 299; Class C, Iron and Steel Division, No. 49) 


FROM the results reported in this paper and from those of many 
other experiments, the following conclusions appeared justified. The 
dendrites of the commercial steel are considerably larger and more 
clearly defined than those of the pure steel. For like treatment the 
macro-grains of the commercial steel are smaller than those of the 
pure steel. For like treatment the Widmanstadtten structure after 
slow cooling through the thermal critical range is much more pro- 
: nounced in the pure steel. The dendrites of the four samples of com- 
4 mercial steel slowly solidified are substantially larger than those of 
the four samples more rapidly solidified. In the pure steel, there is 
no appreciable difference between the dendritic pattern of the samples 
slowly and rapidly solidified. The slower the cooling through the 
granulation range, the larger the macro-grains. The larger the macro- 
grains, the more marked the Widmanstiatten type of structure after 
slow cooling through the thermal critical range. The less pronounced 
the dendritic structure, the more pronounced the Widmanstatten 
structure after slow cooling through the thermal critical range. Slow 
cooling through the thermal critical range induces the formation of a 
Widmanstatten structure; slow cooling induces the formation of a 
network structure. While these conclusions refer only to the two 
steels investigated, it is believed that they would be found applicable 
to carbon steels in general. 


Progress Notes on the Iron-silicon Equilibrium Diagram 


By Braptey SroucuTon and Eart S. Greiner, Bethlehem, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 309; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 50) 


THE existing data on the constitution of the iron-silicon alloy were 
compiled and correlated, and an investigation was carried out on iron- 
silicon alloys containing less than 10 per cent silicon. This investigation 
showed that discontinuities occur in the temperature-electric resistance 
curves of the alloys studied, and these discontinuities correspond fairly 
well with the line of critical ductility in the iron-silicon equilibrium 
diagram as drawn by Pilling. Micrographic and hardness tests were 
made on the alloys. Finally a tentative equilibrium diagram of the iron- 


silicon system was proposed. 


Production and Some Properties of Large Iron Crystals _ 
By N. A. Zrecuer, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 278; Class C, Iron and Steel, No. 43) 


LARGE crystals of iron were prepared by the “Edwards & Pfeil” 


method and investigated. The preparation of large crystals from 
round bars is connected with difficulties, due to the non-uniformity of 


the stress distribution. Large crystals were prepared from flat strips 


of Armco iron and some of their mechanical properties investigated. 
Proportional limit, yield point and ultimate strength decrease with in- 
crease of grain size. Rings of vacuum-fused electrolytic iron were 
converted into large crystals by compression and annealing. Their 
magnetic permeability is several times higher than that of similar but 
poly-crystalline samples, confirming previous results to the effect that 
there is a definite relationship between magnetic properties and grain 
size. 


NONFERROUS METALLURGY 


The Leaching Process at Chuquicamata, Chile 


By Cuartes W. Eicuropr, Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 350; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, No. 28) 


After describing the occurrence of the ore and its characteristics, 
from a metallurgical standpoint (of which the chlorine and nitrate 
content are of the most importance) the crushing operations are de- 
scribed followed by the leaching operations, which are in two stages; 
the dissolving of the copper from the ore and the washing. The dis- 
solving operations yield a strong solution which is sent to the tank- 
house for electrolytic precipitation. The washing consists of down- 
ward displacement of the strong solution by a series of four wash solu- 
tions. The tailing retains about 814 per cent moisture. The accumula- 


tion of deleterious elements is met by discarding spent electrolyte or © 


post-treatment solution. The leaching cycle, 84 hours, is made up of 
55 hr. of soaking, 16 hr. washing and drawing, 6% hr. unloading, 
and the remainder delays. A series of charts gives an unusually clear 
interpretation of the leaching process and the paper describes in detail 
the leaching and dechloridizing plants and their equipment. 


Progress in the Reduction and Refining of Copper, 1929 
By Freperick Laist, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., January, 33. 1200 words) 

AN intensive study of reverberatory-furnace smelting reveals no 
marked advantages from variations in methods of charging. Concrete 
is replacing wood as backing for copper electrolyzing cells. Potrerillos 
process employs solution purification in connection with electrolysis. 
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Impure 5 at in the mieanee of Copper Metallurgy 


By EucENE A. Wuire, Tacoma, Wash. 
(Min. & Met., January, 56. 2200 words) 
_A CONCISE historical review of the various steps that have led up to 
the eae high state of the metallurgical eae of copper. 


Improvements in Gapnee Heeeoseneal Construction and 
Practice 
By A. H. Ricrarps, Tacoma, Wash. 
(Min. & Met., June, 299. 1700 words) 
MODERN furnaces compared with early ones, indicating that the most 
radical improvement has been an increase in outlet area. Dimensions of 
furnaces from 1800 to 1918 are given. 


Effect of High-grade Concentrates in Reverberatory Practice at 
. Anaconda 


By James L. Doucuerry, Anaconda, Mont. 
(Min. & Met., August, 389. 3450 words) 


GENERAL discussion of developments in reverberatory smelting practice 
during the past five years at the plant of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company. 


New Bins for Roaster Calcines at Douglas Smelter 


By Russet C. FLEMING 
(Min. & Met., August, 397. 1800 words) 


DETAILED description and comparison of bins formerly and at present 
in use at the smelter of the Phelps Dodge Corporation. 


El Paso Refinery of the Nichols Copper Company 


By Frank R. Corwin and C. S. Hartorr 
(Min. & Met., October, 459. 7200 words) 


TuE Nichols Copper Co., associated with the Phelps Dodge Corpn. and 
the Calumet and Arizona Mining Co., constructed during 1929 and is 
now operating a copper refinery at El Paso, Texas, with an annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons of anodes. These anodes are produced at the 
smelters of the companies and shipped by rail to the electrolytic refinery, 
where they are drill-sampled and then loaded into concrete lead-lined elec- 
trolytic tanks. The pure electrolytic copper produced is refined in 200- 
ton reverberatory furnaces using natural gas for fuel and equipped with 
waste-heat boilers and air preheaters. The refined copper is cast on 
Clark casting wheels, into various shapes and sizes suited to the industry. 
The silver slimes are treated in a specially designed Nichols-Herreshofft 
furnace, then they are either dried and shipped for refining or treated 
in a Doré furnace installation to make silver anodes. 


ABSTRACTS 


Natural Gas Firing at El Paso Smelting Works 


By E. R. Marstez, El Paso, Texas 
(Min. & Met., October, 466. 1400 words) 


At the El Paso Smelter natural gas has replaced fuel oil entirely and — 


no oil has been used for some months past. The change to gas through- 


out the plant was comparatively simple except at the copper reverbera- 


tory, where the necessity for high temperature demanded a careful study. 
Gas has proved satisfactory at the reverberatory without the necessity 
for carburization or preheating of the air. The flame is nonluminous 
but the necessary heat transfer is obtained through conduction and con- 
vection as well as by radiation. All problems have been successfully met 
with the gas installation. 


A Petrographic Study of Lead and Copper Furnace Slags 


By Roy D. McLetian, Maurer, N. J. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 305; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, No. 25) 

THE ease with which a given furnace charge will smelt depends on the 
physical properties of the compounds produced in the furnace. The 
nature of these compounds can be learned from the study of the slags. 
The ultimate goal for studies in slags is to bring about the formation of 
desirable compounds and prevent or reduce to the minimum the forma- 
tion of undesirable ones. The problems of lead and copper furnace slag 
are complicated by the difficulty in studying, under controlled conditions, 
silicate melts containing iron and sulfur as essential ingredients. This 
paper has resulted from the study of thin sections, from a large number 
of commercial lead and copper furnace slags, with the help of the petro- 
graphic microscope. It is an analytical survey of these slag problems 
designed to simplify the course to be followed in future eile studies 
by synthetic fusions. 


Lead Refining at the Bunker Hill Smelter of the Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan Mining & Concentrating Co. 
By A. F. Beastey, Kellogg, Idaho 
(Tech. Pub. No. 303; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, No. 24) 

SOME five years ago this plant adopted the practice of making two 
crusts in the desilverizing kettles. After the usual dressing and soften- 
ing of the bullion it contains 1.2 oz. gold and 100 oz. silver per ton and 
goes to the desilverizing kettles where first a gold crust, containing 
practically all the gold and % of the silver is obtained and then a 
silver crust, which contains 7% of the silver and a trace of gold. The 
gold crust is retorted, cupelled and parted with sulfuric acid in the 
ordinary way. The silver crust is liquated to remove the lead (48 per 
cent of the total weight) and then retorted to a bullion, containing 
12,800 oz. of silver. This is cupelled to a fineness of 997.4 and melted 
in a Monarch furnace where it is brought to 999. Details as to the 
operations and handling by-products are given in the original paper. 
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Metallurgical Control at the Tooele Concentrator 


By O. E. Kreoucn, Tooele, Utah 
(Min. & Met., April, 202. 3650 words) 


DETAILED description of routine tests by which technical control is 
maintained at the custom lead-zinc ore concentrator. 


Investigation of Anodes for Production of Electrolytic Zinc 


By H. R. Haney, C. Y. Crayton and D. F. Watsu, Rolla, Mo. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 321; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, No. 27) 
ANODES used in the electrolysis of zinc sulfate solution are composed 
essentially of lead. However, impurities are always present and certain 
alloys have been tried. The purpose of this investigation is to ascertain 
the effects of various alloying metals on the resulting zinc and on power 
consumption. Silver in the anode lowers the electromotive force of 
the cell and decreases the quantity of lead in the cathode zinc. Calcium- 
lead anodes lower the anode potential but do not prevent the transfer 
of some lead to the cathode. If 1 per cent silver is introduced, in addi- 
tion, the transfer of lead is prevented and at the same time a lowering of 
the potential is effected equivalent to 40 or 50 per cent of that applying 
to pure lead anodes. 


Review of the Zinc Industry for 1929 


By Frank W. Harris, East St. Louis, Il. 
(Min, & Met., January, 6. 1300 words) 
THIS review indicates that developments of orebodies, successful con- 
centration of ores hitherto impossible of utilization and increased re- 
duction capacity have been the outstanding activities of the year. 


Quicksilver Industry in 1929 


Improvements in the Metallurgy of Quicksilver. By L. H. DuscHak 


Symposium on The Present Status of the Quicksilver Industry. Arranged by 
Cartes G. Mater 


With Discussion 
(Tech. Pub. No. 264; Class A, Metal aia 29; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, 
oO. 


THE first paper shows that the direct furnace treatment of quick- 
silver ores remains the standard practice and when suitable attention 
is given to the design of the plant it leaves little to be desired. The prob- 
lem of treating 4 large tonnage of ore below the necessary furnace 
grade may be solved under favorable conditions by wet screening fol- 
lowed by flotation and the retorting of the concentrate. There is a 
very apparent need for economical methods for use during the develop- 
ment of a property or where operations are necessarily on a small 
seale. Hand sorting and retorting have been the chief reliance in this 
connection. However, this practice is successful only where a rela- 
tively high-grade product, say 5 to 10 per cent Hg, can be economically 


produced by sorting. When this is not possible a small fash ace 


or a small flotation plant and battery of retorts offer the best so. 
The symposium arranged by Mr. Maier discusses the economic | a 
tory of quicksilver, its geology, mining and metallurgy, and the relatio » 
of governmental agencies to the industry. It defies abstracting and — 
should be read by all who are interested. : 


Progress in the Production and Use of Tantalum 


By Grorce W. Sears, Reno, Nev. * 

(Tech. Pub. No. 279; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, No. 23) 
TANTALUM is used in the manufacture of vacuum tubes, especially 
for grid wires, of electrodes, dishes, spatulas and other laboratory ap- 
paratus. More recently dental and surgical instruments, pen points, 
and hypodermic needles have been made of the metal because of its 
extreme resistance to corrosion. Various alloys containing tantalum 
have also found use for miscellaneous purposes. The metal must be re- 
garded as a rare one, it being estimated that the crust of the earth 
contains more gold than tantalum. It occurs in combination with 
columbium and the extraction and separation is difficult. The develop- 
ment of more uses for columbium would effect some reduction in the 

cost of tantalum and stimulate the use of the metal. 


Electrolytic Cadmium Plant of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company at Great Falls, Mont. 
By W. E. Mitcuett, Great Falls, Mont. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 320; Class D, Non-ferrous Metallurgy, No. 26) . 

AT GREAT FALLS the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. operates the largest 
cadmium plant in the world. The product, deposited by electrolysis, is 
99.95 per cent pure. The cadmium is a by-product of the treatment of 
zinc concentrates. These are roasted and leached with sulfuric acid. 
After removal of the copper, cadmium is precipitated with zine dust. 
The sponge is partly oxidized and then dissolved with sulfuric acid, the 
resulting liquor going to the electrolytic cells. An electric furnace is 
used for melting the cathodes with caustic soda. Marketable shapes 
include pencils, slabs, anodes and balls. 


INSTITUTE OF METALS DIVISION 


Recent Developments in the Melting and Annealing of Non- 
ferrous Metals 
By R. M. Keeney, Hartford, Conn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 286; Class BE, Institute of Metals, No. 98) 
RECENT developments in the melting and annealing of non-ferrous 
metals indicate that it is now generally understood to a greater extent 
than ever before that a comparison of costs of sources of heat on a 
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thermal basis means nothing without a complete investigation of over- 
all costs, the only cost figure that results in profit or loss; that profit 
or loss does not necessarily result from individual process economy; 
and that the source of heat best suited to one operation may not fit 
4 another. These realizations are resulting in a definite trend toward 
3 the increasing use of the more highly refined sources of heat, elec- 
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tricity and gas, in non-ferrous metallurgy. 


Melting and Casting Some Gold Alloys 


By Epwarp A. Caritton, Attleboro, Mass. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 282; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 95) 

DEFECTS in gold and silver alloy ingots and their causes are de- 
scribed. It is shown that a correctly proportioned mold is necessary 
in order to obtain ingots to give as little scrap metal as possible. Gases 
in gold and silver alloys produce blisters when the alloy is rolled down 
and annealed. These gases can be rendered harmless by the use of 
deoxidizers. The characteristics of various deoxidizers are discussed. 
Insofar as ductility measured by the Olsen test is concerned casting 
temperature has apparently little effect on the ductility of rolled and 
annealed sheet. A summary is given of the effects of various impuri- 
ties on fine gold. The harmful effect of lead in low-carat red golds and 
of sulfur in 14-carat white gold is shown. 


Hard Metal Carbides and Cemented Tungsten Carbide 


By Samuet L. Hoyt, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Trans., Inst. Met. Div., 9. 28,000 words) 

DISCUSSION of the hard metal carbides as a group of related metallic 
substances and of cemented tungsten carbide as the leading representa- 
tive of the metallurgy of this group. Beginning with the periodic ar- 
rangement of the elements of hard metal carbides, the paper briefly re- 
views hardness measurements and X-ray investigation. The preparation 
of cemented tungsten carbide is described, its structure is examined and 
its properties are considered. Hot-pressed cemented tungsten carbide 
is compared with the cold-pressed product.. 


Cemented Tungsten Carbide 


By L. L. Wyman and F. C. Kettry, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 354; Class H, Institute of Metals, No. 119) 

THIS paper presents the preliminary results of an investigation of 
the action of the cobalt-rich binding constituent in cemented tungsten 
carbide alloys, showing that the original pure cobalt, which is added 
as a binder, becomes a solvent for the carbide grains which it holds 
together. This action results in a lower melting binder that is mobile, 
and which also provides a medium for solution and deposition of car- 
bide grains. The authors investigated microscopically an entire series 


of alloys from 3 to 100 per cent co and show that the , -preTenane 
changes throughout the series prove this solvent action, as well as 
show the reasons for many previously unexplained phenomena result- 
ing from this cementing action. 


Directed Stress in Copper Crystals 
By C. H. Matnewson, New Haven, Conn., and Kent R. Van Horn, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 301; Class B, Institute of Metals, No. 109) 

THE preparation of large crystals of copper is described, these crys- 
tals were then subjected to directed stress by squeezing in a vise. 
Every attempt to cause the slip on octahedral planes in a copper crystal 
to take the twinning direction (112) instead of the preferred direction 
(110) was unsuccessful, so that twinning by pure shear according to 
the diagram given by the authors appears to be out of the question. It 
is argued that twin crystals visible after annealing occur only after de- 
formation of a complex nature in which slip on one set of octahedral 
planes is modified by simultaneous slip involving atoms in the same 
field of attraction on a crosswise set of octahedral planes; for example, 
(110) rows of atoms originally guided in their slip by adjacent rows 
move out of position by slip in another plane. This explanation is 
offered for the features shown in the figures which accompany the 
paper. 


Thermal Conductivity of Copper Alloys 
By Cyrm S. Smiru, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 291; Class BH, Institute of Metals, No. 102) 

THIS paper describes the first of a series of experiments to determine 
the thermal conductivities of all commercial alloys rich in copper. It 
contains a complete review of previous work, and gives in detail new 
data on the copper-zinc alloys up to 50 per cent zinc. The thermal 
conductivity of the alloys decreases rapidly from 0.941 cal./sq. 
cm./cm./sec./° C. for pure copper to 0.285 for the saturated alpha solid 
solution, 39 per cent zinc. The appearance of the beta phase in the 
alloys causes an increase in conductivity and a very rapid decrease in 
the temperature coefficient. The decrease in thermal conductivity 
caused by adding zinc to copper is not as rapid as the decrease in elec- 
trical conductivity, although in general the two curves are similar in 
form. 


The Thermal Conductivity of Copper Alloys 


By Cyrit Stantey Smitu, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Tech, Pub. No. 360; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 122) 

THIS paper is a continuation of the work on the thermal conductivity 
of copper alloys described in the author’s previous paper (A. I. M. E. 
TECH. Pus. 291, Feb., 1930). The thermal conductivity of copper (0.941 
cal./sq. cm./em./sec./°C.) is rapidly reduced by the addition of tin, 
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until with 10.41 per cent tin it is only 0.121 cal./sq. cm./cm./sec./°C. 
Phosphorus is ten times as powerful as tin, only 0.93 per cent phos- 
phorus reducing the conductivity to 0.129 cal./sq. em./em./sec./°C. The 
electrical conductivity decreases more rapidly on alloying than does 
the thermal conductivity, and the Wiedemann-Franz-Lorenz ratio in- 
creases rapidly at first, but beyond 2.0 per cent tin or 0.15 per cent 
phosphorus remains almost constant. This break in the Wiedemann- 
Franz-Lorenz ratio curve has occurred in every system yet examined 
and is evidently of basic physical significance. 


Certain Types of Defects in Copper Wire Caused by 
Improper Dies and Drawing Practice 


By H. C. Jennison, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 285; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 97) 


Two defects in wire, known respectively as “crowfeet’” and “cuppy” 
wire, are known to result from dies of improper design or undesirable 
drawing practice; both cause brittleness of the wire. The author dis- 
cusses die design and drawing practice and recommends procedure to 
overcome these defects. 


Alpha Phase Boundary of Ternary System Copper- 
Silicon-Manganese 


By Cyr S. Smirn, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 292; Class H, Institute of Metals, No. 103) 


THE equilibrium relations of the ternary alloys containing more 
than 90 per cent copper were determined by means of a series of cool- 
ing curves and the microscopic examination of a large number of an- 
nealed and quenched samples. The addition of manganese causes a 
depression of the temperatures of the reactions in the binary copper- 
silicon system, until at 2.5 per cent manganese the beta peritectic re- 
action has fallen to 760° C., at which temperature there is a quater- 
nary reaction with Mn,Si. The solubility of Mn,Si decreases rapidly as 
the temperature falls, until at 450° C. it is less than 0.5 per cent with 
4 per cent or more of either manganese or silicon. 


Copper and Copper Alloys 


By Wirt1AM H. Bassett, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Min. & Met., December, 562. 3500 words) 


A DISCUSSION of the uses of copper and its alloys under present in- 
dustrial conditions. The physical properties are mentioned in this con- 
nection and in addition to brass, bronze and the cupronickels in general 
the following special alloys are considered: Ambrac, Everdur, Tempaloy 
and Avialite bronze. Some projected alloys with beryllium and silver 
are mentioned. 


Sand-Cast Alloys of Copper 


By J. W. Botron and S. A. We1canp, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Min. & Met., January, 5. 750 words) 


Developments during the year 1929. 


By J. Watrer Scorr and L. H. DeWatp, Chicago, Ill. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 289; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 100) 


VERTICALLY cast copper appears preferable to horizontally cast as 


wire bars produced in this way are free from wrinkles and oxygen 


segregation on long faces. It is also more dense, but regardless of 
initial density or method of casting, after cold working the density is 
approximately 8.91. Wire from vertical casts has a slightly lower 
tensile strength and slightly higher elongation after low-temperature 
annealing. The electrical conductivity also averages about 0.2 per 
cent higher. The authors believe that vertical casting will permit im- 
provements in wire-drawing technique, which are discussed in detail. 


A Theory Concerning Gases in Refined Copper 


By A. E. Wetts and R. C. Darzert, Cambridge, Mass., and Roselle, N. J. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 270; Class BE, Institute of Metals, No. 93) 

PART of the gases dissolved in molten copper evolve on solidifica- 
tion. The cuprous oxide in molten copper is colloidally dispersed and 
then adsorbs gases that are liberated on its agglomeration on solidifi- 
cation. The gases that cause porosity, CO,, CO, nitrogen, water and 
hydrogen, are listed in the theoretical order of effect from changes in 
solubility at the melting point, but since nitrogen amounts to two-thirds 
the total volume it has the principal effect. Water and CO, are liberated 
by agglomeration of cuprous oxide and in practice this is the more im- 
portant cause of porosity. SO, dissolves in molten copper, reacting 
to form sulfide and oxide. The quantities usually involved are too 
small to exert much effect upon porosity. As the sulfide decreases the 


dispersion of the oxide the oxygen content at tough pitch needs to be 
higher when sulfide is present. 


The Alpha-beta Transformation in Brass 


By Atsert J. PHmtiies, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 288; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 99) 
CONVERSION from beta to alpha in brass takes place with very great 
rapidity if there is no change in composition. Since the alpha structure 
produced upon quenching the 62 per cent copper alloy from the beta 
-Yrange was quite unexpected, special means of insuring its identity 
were resorted to: (1) A specimen was etched with ferric chloride, a 
reagent which darkens beta but leaves alpha light. This treatment did 
not change the appearance of the large alpha areas but merely inten- 
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sified the alpha-beta fringe at the crystal boundaries. (2) A polished 


and etched specimen was pinched in a vise producing slip lines char- 


acteristic of most metals crystallizing in the face-centered-cubic lat- 
tice. These slip lines showed the usual faultings through the twin 
bands present. Beta brass does not show slip lines upon slight cold 
working. (3) When a specimen was severely cold-worked it did not 
show the thin mechanical twin bands so easily produced in beta re- 
tained by quenching but deformed readily without cracking. (4) Upon 
annealing a specimen for 1 hr. at 550 C., there was no change in the 
appearance of the alpha. The alpha-beta fringe at the crystal boun- 
daries, however, was converted entirely into alpha. This heat treat- 
ment brought about a decided drop in hardness which may have been 
due to the change at the crystal boundaries. 


Oxides in Brass 


By O. W. Extis, Toronto, Canada 
(Tech. Pub. No. 283; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 96) 

AFTER discussing the general aspects of oxides in brass the author 
gives the results of a series of tests in which all the factors that could 
be controlled were kept the same with the exception of the nature of 
the charge. Tables 5 and 6 based on Tables 1, 2: and 3 show that a 
close connection exists between the oxide count and the nature of the 
charge. These also show that retention of the charge in the furnace 
between the first and second pours in the absence of flux increases the 
oxide count, but the presence of a flux tends to retain the oxide un- 
changed. Poling has a beneficial effect on a charge to which flux has 
been added. The author suggests that his method of “oxide count” 
may be adopted for routine factory control and merits further inves- 
tigation. 


Influence of Silicon in Foundry Red Brasses 


By H. M. Sr. Joun, G. K. Eccteston, and T. Rynatsx1, Detroit, Mich. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 300; Class E, Institute of Metals Division, No. 108) 

THE influence of silicon in a red brass alloy containing copper, tin, 
lead and zinc was investigated. It was found that very small per- 
centages of silicon in such an alloy produced a coarsely dendritic 
structure, with large intercrystalline fissures. In the absence of lead 
this effect was not produced. 

The effect of silicon could be counteracted by casting at low tempera- 
tures or ina chill. It could be entirely obscured by the use of substan- 
tial percentages of nickel. The silicon could be selectively oxidized 
by the use of sodium sulfate or barium sulfate as a flux. 

Experimental evidexce pointed to the conclusion that silicon tends to 
produce a large-grained structure by reducing the number of crystal 
nuclei formed or by prolonging the period of solidification. Carbon 
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monoxide plays no part in this result except that it permits the re ee 
tion of silicon in the melting furnace or protects it from oxidation if . 


already present. 


Internal Stress and Season Cracking in Brass Tubes 


By D. K. Cramperon, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 297; Class H, Institute of Metals, No. 106) 

AFTER listing the points on which investigators are generally agreed 
the author lists three where agreement or adequate investigation is 
still lacking. He then describes his preliminary tests to find a simple 
method for comparing the internal stress in different tubes. The one 
adopted is described and then the results of a series of tests are given 
in tabulated form, showing the effect of variation in analysis, of type 
and degree of drawing reduction. The conclusions are: The general 
split-ring method for evaluating internal stress in tubes is only re- 
liable when rather wide strips (namely, long sections of tubes) are 
used. The copper content of brass tubes has a profound effect on 
tendency to season crack. Tubes of 90 per cent copper or over are 
practically immune and those over 80 per cent copper are fairly so. 
Tubes in the high-brass range are strongly susceptible to season crack- 
ing. Tubes of 60 per cent copper are decidedly the most susceptible. 
Tron and lead have no practical effect on season cracking. Lead, how- 
ever, has a very powerful effect on fire cracking. Tin has a slight but 
distinctly protective effect on season cracking. The reciprocal of the 
time in minutes to crack in standard HgNo, solution is a fairly reliable 
criterion of the tendency to season crack. The tendency to season 
crack increases directly with intensity of internal stress. Total im- 
munity is obtained when the circumferential stress by the method used 
is below approximately 12,000 lb. per sq. in. In high-brass tubes the 
intensity of internal stress and the tendency to season crack are in- 
creased by increase of wall thickness in proportion to diameter, by 
hollow sinking instead of drawing over a plug, by increase of diameter 
reduction; are independent of Rockwell hardness or other physical 
properties; are decreased by increasing area reductions. With prop- 
erly designed operations it is possible to draw practically any size of 
brass tube to any degree of hardness and have it free of tendency to 
season crack. The difficulty of accomplishing this, however, increases 
considerably with very thick-walled tubes. Tubes so drawn obviously 
do not require relief annealing to be safe from season cracking. 


Stress-Corrosion Cracking of Annealed Brasses 
By Aan Morais, Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Tech, Pub. No. 263; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 91) 
AFTER reviewing the literature on this subject the author describes 
the apparatus used to test samples prepared from 1%%-in. round rods 
by exposing them to attack by ammonia. The results, which are 
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given in detail by tabular summaries and charts, showed that coarse 
grain in so-called “high brasses” appears to lower the resistance of the 
piece to stress-corrosion attack. Lead and tin in an alpha brass tend 
also to make the material a little less resistant to this form of attack. 
The resistance of a Muntz metal and naval brass (and probably of man- 
ganese bronze) is materially increased by quenching from a reason- 
ably low annealing temperature. The author does not feel that 
these tests constitute more than a general reconnaissance of the 
field, and they are presented in the hope that their discussion will pre- 
sent suggestions that will serve as a guide to further work of this 
nature. 


Effects of Oxidation and Certain Impurities in Bronze 


By J. W. Botton and S. A. Weicanp, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 281; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 94) 

PoROSITY due to incipient shrinkage is influenced by the furnace at- 
mospheres. In this paper the bad influences of actual oxidation are 
apparent in incipient shrinkage, lowered strength, sluggishness of 
metal, and zine loss. These remarks apply to metals containing only 
traces of impurities. When melted in a crucible under practically neu- 
tral furnace atmospheres, the impurities silicon, sulfur and aluminum 
have effects which do not resemble the usual atmospheric effects. In 
some cases these impurities have a deleterious influence. Even small 
percentages of aluminum change the (skin) color of the alloy, and 
modify its crystallization characteristics. Larger percentages make it 
weak and brittle, with extremely coarse grain. The inclusions are in- 
cidental, if interesting. The hardness is reduced to 57, from 60 to 65. 
The effect is not accompanied by as low specific gravity as is encoun- 
tered in gassed metal. Silicon also appears to go into solid solution 
and modifies the crystallization characteristics of the metal. When 
melted under neutral atmospheres, no inclusions attributable to pres- 
ence of silicon are discernible. While silicon in minute amounts is not 
dangerous, over 0.05 per cent should be avoided in commercial practice. 
In alloys high in lead this element may need to be held even lower. 
The action of sulfur is less marked, but in the writers’ opinions per- 
centages over 0.05 per cent are not desirable. 
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Effect of Certain Alloying Elements on Structure and Hardness 
of Aluminum Bronze 
By Secma F. Hermann, Dayton, Ohio, and Frank T. Sisco, New York, N. Y. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 365; Class EH, Institute of Metals, No. 123) 

THE alloys studied in this paper include five series of aluminum 
bronzes with additional alloying elements, namely, nickel, iron, man- 
ganese, cobalt and silicon. Analogous compositions and analogous 
heat treatments were used so that there would be some basis for com- 
parison among the specimens. Alloys with 8, 10 and 12 per cent alumi- 


num were selected, so that the effect of the alloying elements on th 


alpha, alpha plus beta, beta and eutectoid phases could be noted. Hard- 
ness tests and grain size measurements were made wherever possible. 


Nickel and iron increase the general hardness somewhat; cobalt, man- 
ganese and silicon increase it very materially. The coefficient of 
equivalence of nickel with respect to the aluminum content is small; 
in the case of iron, it is zero; for manganese and silicon it is quite ap- 
preciable; and for cobalt it is negative. All the alloying elements in- 


troduced one or more special constituents, which in general were al- 


most unaffected by heat treatment. 


Melting Bearing Bronze in Open-flame Furnaces 


By Ernest R. Darsy, Detroit, Mich. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 302; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 110) 

ATTENTION is called to the normal chemical actions which take place 
in open-flame furnaces used in the melting of bronze. Oxidizing, neu- 
tral and reducing atmospheres are considered with reference to their 
effects upon the chemical compositions and physical qualities of the 
metal melted. Control of furnace atmosphere, together with close ob- 
servation of physical properties as determined by routine laboratory 
tests, makes possible the production of high-grade castings from classes 
of raw material frequently considered inferior. The extent to which 
refining may be carried economically is dependent on the quality of 
the raw material, the kind of furnaces used, the nature of the castings 
to be made and the general foundry layout. 


Studies Upon the Widmanstatten Structure. I. Introduction. 
The Aluminum-silver System and the Copper-silicon System 
By Roserr F. Ment and Cuartes S. Barrett, Washington, D. C. 

(Tech. Pub. No, 353; Class H, Institute of Metals, No. 118) 

WHEN a new phase appears in an alloy upon cooling as a result of a 
decreasing solid solubility it takes a characteristic form, designated 
in steels and meteorites as the Widmanstitten figure. This figure 
demonstrates a relationship in crystallographic orientation between the 
lattice of the newly formed (or precipitated) phase and the lattice of 
the parent solid solution. Such a relationship must illustrate the oper- 
ation of some basic crystallographic mechanism in solid-solid transi- 
tions of this type. The present paper is the first of a series on the 
general subject of the Widmanstatten structure in which various struc- 
tures will be subjected to crystallographic analysis with the object of 
studying this crystallographic mechanism. Previously published re- 
search on the general subject is critically reviewed. It is thought de- 
sirable to restrict the term Widmanstitten figure to those alloy struc- 
tures in which the separate phases can be identified unmistakably. 
Structures suggesting the Widmanstatten figure but not fulfilling this 
requirement, like that of martensite, are termed quasi-Widmanstatten 
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figures. The Widmanstatten figure resulting from the precipitation of 
the y phase from the Al-rich terminal 5 solid solution in the Al-Ag 


system is analyzed, and it is shown that the y phase forms plates paral- 


lel to the octahedral or (111) planes in the face-centered cubic 3 phase 
and that the basal plane in the hexagonal y phase is parallel to 
this plane with its atoms so arranged as nearly to coincide in posi- 
tion with the atoms on the (111) plane in the 8 phase. Analysis 
of the figure resulting from the precipitation of the y phase from the 
face-centered cubic « solid solution in the Cu-Si system shows that the 
y phase precipitates as plates parallel to some twelve-family phase. 
This analysis demonstrates the limitation of Osmond and Cartaud’s 
generalization that a precipitate should deposit parallel to the plane 
of densest atomic packing. A tentative theory of the mechanism lead- 
ing to the formation of the Widmanstitten figure is outlined. 


Aluminum and Aluminum Alloys 


By Sam Tour, New York, N .Y. 
(Min. & Met., January, 7. 1450 words) 

SUMMARY of developments during 1929 in production of large struc- 
tural shapes, aluminum paint for prevention of corrosion, all-metal air- 
craft, X-ray inspection of aluminum castings and forgings, welding and 
research work. A short bibliography is included. 


Equilibrium Relations in Aluminum-magnesium-silicide Alloys 
of High Purity 
By E. H. Drx, Jr., F. Ketter and R. W. Granam, New Kensington, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 357; Class H, Institute of Metals, No. 121) 

THE solid solubility relations in a series of aluminum-magnesium- 
silicide alloys made from extremely high purity aluminum (99.96 per 
cent) and containing from 0.14 to 2.37 per cent of the compound Mg:Si 
were investigated. Since the alloys were readily workable the solubil- 
ity determinations were made on sheet specimens, with the result that 
equilibrium conditions were obtained with much shorter heating pe- 
riods. A solid solubility of 1.85 per cent Mg,Si was obtained at the 
eutectic temperature (595° C.) and the solubility decreased with de- 
creasing temperature until at 200° C. it was less than 0.27 per cent. 
Mechanical properties were obtained on the wrought alloys in the hard 
rolled, annealed, quenched, and quenched and artificially aged tempers. 
A previous investigation of the solubility relations of Mg,Si in alum- 
inum was made by Hanson and Gaylor and their results indicated a 
solid solubility of 1.6 per cent Mg-Si at the eutectic temperature and 
less than 0.6 per cent at 30° C. The results of the present investiga- 
tion do not check these values, and the difference may result from the 
fact that the former investigators used aluminum of much lower purity 
and did not use long enough heating periods, especially at the lower 
temperatures, to obtain equilibrium conditions. 
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Aluminum-silicon-magnesium Casting Alloys 


By R. S. Arcuer and L. W. Kempr, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 352; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 117) 


IN 1921 commercial production was begun on aluminum-alloy-cast- 
ings having a higher combination of strength and ductility than had 


previously been available, the improved properties being obtained 


largely by the use of a new process of heat treatment.’ The alloy 
used for this purpose contains approximately 4 per cent copper, with 
suitable.control of iron and silicon. Castings are strengthened and 
made more ductile by a high-temperature solution heat treatment, and 
additional hardening may be obtained if desired by a low-temperature 
precipitation heat treatment. The minimum properties of sand-cast 
test specimens, for three conditions of heat treatment, are as follows: 


Alloy _ Precipitation Tensile Strength, Elongation, 
Designation Treatment Lb. per Sq. In. Per Cent 
195-4 None 28,000 ~ 6 
195-10 Se SDOLGE 30,000 3 
195-16 Long 36,000 0 


Higher properties are obtained on chill castings of similar composi- 
tion and heat treatment. The extensive and successful use of these 
castings in the past nine years has demonstrated the need for a product 
having mechanical properties of the kind described. 

It is shown in the present paper that mechanical properties com- 
parable with those of the heat-treated 4 per cent copper alloy castings 
can be obtained with heat-treated aluminum castings containing 3 to 
13 per cent silicon, 0.1 to 0.5 per cent magnesium, and 0 to 1.0 per cent 
copper. Machinability is much better than that of the binary alum- 
inum-silicon alloys, although probably somewhat inferior to that of the 
4 per cent copper alloy. The advantages of the aluminum-silicon- 
magnesium alloys include excellent casting qualities, high resistance 
to corrosion, high thermal and electrical conductivity, low specific 
gravity, and low thermal expansivity. These alloys are not to be con- 
sidered entirely as substitutes for the 4 per cent copper alloy, how- 
ever, but rather as new materials having characteristic properties 
which, it is believed, will extend the fields of application of high- 
strength aluminum alloy castings. 


Equilibrium Relations in Aluminum-antimony Alloys of High 
Purity 
By E. H. Drx, Jr., F. Ketter and L. A. Wittey, New Kensington, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 356; Class B, Institute of Metals, No. 120) 

THE solid solubility relations of antimony in aluminum were deter- 
mined on a’series of alloys, containing from 0.10 to 1.14 per cent anti- 
mony, made from extremely high purity aluminum (99.96 per cent). 
The eutectic concentration and eutectic temperature were also deter- 


1R. S. Archer and Zay Jeffries: Alumi i i r 
Metais Div A LOM Be CLO aT ak. num Castings of High Strength, Proc. Inst. 
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mined. The solubility relations were obtained by microscopic exami- 
nation of chill cast samples of the alloys after they had been heated 
for long periods to obtain equilibrium conditions. The results of 
the investigation indicate a solid solubility of less than 0.10 per cent 
antimony at temperatures as high as 645° C. The eutectic concentra- 
tion lies at about 1.1 per cent antimony and the eutectic temperature 
is-657° C. 


Constituents of Aluminum-iron-silicon Alloys 


By Wurm L. Fink and Kent R. Van Horn 
(Tech. Pub. No. 351; Class BH, Institute of Metals, No. 116) 

DIFFRACTION patterns were obtained from aluminum-iron-silicon al- 
loys which had been subjected to prolonged annealing treatments at 
550° and 560° C. In some instances patterns were made from consti- 
tuents which had been concentrated by electrolytic separation. The 
X-ray results confirm the previous work of Dix and Heath. Two ter- 
nary constituents, «(Fe-Si) and &(Fe-Si) were found in the range of 
compositions investigated. The constituent «(Fe-Si) appeared to be a 
solid solution of silicon in the binary compound FeAl,. The diffrac- 
tion data indicated that 6(Fe-Si) is a ternary compound which may 
have an excess of aluminum in solid solution, causing an expansion of 
the parent lattice. 


Modulus of Elasticity of Aluminum Alloys 


By R. L. Temptin and D. A. Paut, New Kensington, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 366; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 124) 

THE authors of this paper present the results of a preliminary in- 
vestigation describing the variation of the tensile modulus of elasticity 
(E) with the addition of alloying metals to aluminum. A brief de- 
scription is given of the apparatus used and of the method of deter- 
mining E from stress-strain data. 

The results of the investigation are Ganincad in the following 
conclusions: 

1. A general increase of modulus of elasticity results with the addi- 
tion of iron, silicon, copper, nickel, or manganese to aluminum. 

2. In certain of the commercial aluminum alloys the modulus of 
elasticity is increased as much as 20 to 30 per cent by the presence of 
considerable amounts of the above metals. 

8. The results obtained indicate that copper, iron and nickel produce 
changes somewhat in the order of their respective modulus values; 
nickel having the greatest effect and copper the least. 

4. The addition of silicon to aluminum results in an increase of 
modulus of elasticity with a decrease in the density of the metal. 

5. In heat-treated aluminum-magnesium alloys the modulus of elas- 
ticity does not decrease until magnesium is present in amounts great- 
er than about 12 per cent; in unheat-treated alloys the decrease occurs 
in the region between 6 and 10 per cent magnesium. 
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6. It may be concluded from 5 that magnesium held in solid solution 
in aluminum does not have as great an influence on the modulus of - 


elasticity as when it is present as a free constituent. 


Quenching Alclad Sheet in Oil 


By Horace C. Knerr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Preprint; Class E, Inst. of Metals Div. 2400 words) 

Tuer rate of cooling of duralumin sheet occasioned by quenching in 
various mediums such as water, oil and air, does not greatly influence its 
tensile properties but does influence its resistance to corrosion, the more 
rapid cooling producing the best resistance. Distortion during quench- 
ing is greatest in the rapid-cooling mediums. 

Alclad sheet owes its tensile properties to the internal body of the 
duralumin and its corrosion resistance to the surface coating of pure 
aluminum. The latter is not affected by the quenching treatment. There- 
fore it should be possible to quench Alclad sheet in oil or other mild 
quenching medium, avoiding distortion, obtaining satisfactory tensile 
properties and retaining satisfactory corrosion resistance. This has been 
confirmed experimentally. 


Rolling of Aluminum Structural Shapes at the Massena Plant of 
the United States Aluminum Co. 


By W. F. Borrtcke, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & .Met., April, 222. 2000 words) 
BRIEF description of the largest aluminum rolling mill in the world, 


which is also the first mill in the United States to roll aluminum exclu- 
sively. 


Lead and Lead Alloys 


By G. O. Hiers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Min, & Met., January, 5. 600 words) 


SUMMARY of improvements developed during 1929, with a short bib- 
liography. 


Distribution of Lead Impurity in a Copper-Refining 
Furnace Bath 
By J. Watrer Scorr and L. H. DeWap, Chicago, III. 
(Tech, Pub. No. 290; Class EH, Institute of Metals, No. 101) 

LEAD occurs more or less uniformly distributed through the bath, 
but as oxidation proceeds there is a slight tendency for it to concen- 
trate toward the surface. Initial reduction of lead content is easier 
when large amounts are present; the oxygen content increases pro- 
gressively during the oxidation period and decreases with depth. To 
remove lead efficiently by fire refining methods the lead must be in the 
oxidized condition so it may unite with the carrier slag, and a high 
degree of agitation must be maintained so that every particle of copper 
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containing lead will have an opportunity to come into contact with 
the slag. : 


Nickel in 1929 
(Min. & Met., January, 8. 800 words) 


REVIEW of improvements in the purity of nickel alloys and the use of 
nickel for corrosion resistance. 


Monel Metal and Nickel Foundry Practice 


By E. S. Wueeter, Bayonne, N. J. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 298; Class B, Institute of Metals, No. 107) 

MONEL metal and nickel both being harmfully susceptible to the 
actions of gases all possible care should be taken to permit their easy - 
escape. For the same reason the use of gas producing ingredients in 
molding materials should be reduced to a minimum. Manganese and 
sulfur are both detrimental, manganese causing the metal to cut the 
sand badly and, in addition, causes heavy shrinks, while sulfur in ex- 
cess of 0.030 per cent makes the metal hot—short and brittle. A good 
grade of refractory molding sand should be used for the molds. Be- 
cause of their high shrinkage Monel metal and nickel castings are like- 
ly to develop shrinks and pulls which can often be overcome by a 
change of molding practice, the use of heavier fillets, a change of mix-- 
ture, the elimination of all or part of the scrap used in the charge, or 
a change in the core when present to permit the casting to solidify 
without any strain being set up by the excessive hardness of the core. 
Scrap should be kept down to a minimum and should not exceed 25 per 
cent of heavy scrap or 10 per cent of light scrap. The use of exces- 
sive quantities of scrap is frequently responsible for heavy pulls and 
sometimes causes porosity due to the oxidation of the silicon, which is 
usually present, and to the evolution of gas picked up during remelt- 
ing. Melting should be accomplished as quickly as possible, but not 
at so fast a rate as to oxidize the metal. In the crucible pits about 2 
hours should be necessary to melt Monel metal in crucibles containing 
175 lb. of metal, and slightly longer for nickel. This melting rate ap- 
plies to a hot furnace; obviously, the first melt will require a slightly 
longer time. The most important factor necessary for the production 
of good Monel metal or nickel castings is suitable equipment. With- 
out the proper furnaces no amount of good molding or good foundry 
practice will produce satisfactory castings. 


Expansion Properties of Low-expansion Fe-Ni-Co Alloys 


By Howakrp Scorrt, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 318; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 112) 
IN response to technical demands for metals having low expansion at 
high temperatures, the possibility of improving the low-expansion nickel 
steels by alloying additions was investigated. Brace found that cobalt 


may be added with distinct improvement, but not without complications. 


‘Study of a preliminary series of Fe-Ni-Co alloys revealed the nature of a 
the complications and permitted an explicit statement of the problem of ae 
finding optimum compositions. Experimental attack on this problem 


yielded data which were condensed to form equations giving the expan- 


- gion properties in terms of composition for a useful range of composi- = 


tions. From these equations the optimum compositions of commercially 
feasible alloys were deduced. The properties calculated for the optimum 
composition have received excellent verification from tests of alloys 
prepared to these compositions. 


Influence of Cyclic Stress on Corrosion 


By D. J. McAvam, Jr., Annapolis, Md. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 329; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 113) 

THIS paper discusses the influence of cyclic stress on corrosion of 
carbon and ordinary alloy steels, corrosion-resisting steels, monel 
metal and aluminum alloys. The damage due to corrosion is estimated 
by comparing the fatigue limit of the previously corroded specimen 
with the endurance limit of the metal. Specimens are corroded with 
or without cyclic stresses of various frequency, and for various times. 
The corroded specimen is then oiled, its fatigue limit is determined 


. and compared with the endurance limit of the uncorroded material. 


The lowering of the fatigue limit represents the “damage” due to cor- 
rosion. : 

The results of the investigation are expressed in diagrams of various 
types illustrating the relationship between corrosion-stress, time, 
number of cycles and either total or net damage. By “net damage” is 
meant the total damage less the damage that would be caused in the 
same time by stressless corrosion. The effect of cyclic stress on cor- 
rosion is measured by net damage rather than by total damage. Re- 
lationship of net damage to corrosion-stress, time and number of 
cycles, may be represented on a logarithmic scale by nearly straight 
lines. 

Even very low corrosion stresses have noticeable effect in accelerat- 
ing the damage due to corrosion. For steels and aluminum alloys, al- 
ternating stress of only 3000 lb. per square inch causes considerable 
net damage. Stress as low as 2000 lb. has appreciable effect. The 
effect of even lower stress could probably be detected, if experiments 
could be continued long enough. 

For corrosion-resisting alloys, stresses far below the corrosion- 
fatigue limits, as obtained by previously described short-time tests, 
cause decided net damage. Tentative conclusion is drawn that any 
stress cycle, however small the stress range, accelerates corrosion pit- 
ting. 

The total damage to steels, when corroded with or without cyclic 
stress, proceeds at a gradually decreasing rate. The total damage to 
monel metal or corrosion-resistant steels, when corroded with or with- 
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out cyclic stress, proceeds at a continually accelerated rate. The dam- 
age to aluminum alloys under stressless corrosion proceeds at a grad- 
ually decreasing rate. The damage to aluminum alloys, when cor. 
roded under cyclic stress, may either proceed at a continually increas- 
ing rate, or may proceed first at a gradually decreasing rate and then 
at a continually accelerated rate. Reasons for these differences in 
behavior are discussed. Discussion, September, 427. 


Corrosion of Alloys Subjected to the Action of Locomutive Smoke 


By F. L. Wor, Mansfield, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 293; Class HE, Institute of Metals, No. 104) 


_ THIS paper gives a long list of specimens on which tests were started 

in 1923 and are still in progress, with the cooperation of the N. Y., N. 
H. & H. R.R., the Boston and Maine, and the Pennsylvania. The test 
specimens were suspended in the smoke-jacks of roundhouses, one spe- 
cimen being removed and examined at six-month intervals. While the 
results tabulated are not entirely conclusive they give an indication 
of the various types of alloys commercially available for overhead work 
in railroad construction. They also indicate that some alloys which 
stand up well under ordinary corrosion are not able to withstand the 
corrosive action of locomotive smoke. 


Working Properties of Tantalum 


By M. M. Austin, Chicago, Il. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 278; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 105) 


METALLIC tantalum was used as filament in incandescent lamps in 
1906, but only within the last five years has it been available in suffi- 
cient quantity for general application. It has a high-melting point 
and strong resistance to corrosion. It can be subjected in a remark- 
able degree to cold working. A bar of pure tantalum 0.4 in. thick can 
be rolled to a sheet 0.001 in. thick without heating or annealing. Some 
annealing at 500 C. is necessary to draw wire to 0.001 in. diameter. 
The paper describes other properties of the metal, particularly striking 
demonstrations of block movement during plastic flow. 


X-ray Notes on the Iron-molybdenum and Iron-tungsten Systems 
By E. P. CuartKorr and W. P. Sykes, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 307; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 111) 

THIS paper reports measurements of changes in lattice parameters in 
solid solutions. Precipitation from the solid solution and the accom- 
panying changes in hardness were studied, as well as the formation of 
the intermetallic compound phases upon sintering a mixture of metal 
powders. 
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The Application of X-rays to Development Problems Connected — 
with the Manufacture of Telephone Apparatus % 
By M. Baryertz, Chicago, Ill. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 349; Class B, Institute of Metals, No. 115) 

THIS application of X-rays falls into two categories: (1) radiography 
and (2) diffraction patterns. Radiography as used in the development 
of equipment and in studies of materials is discussed by means of 
typical examples. One use of diffraction patterns is mentioned. 


Influence of Casting Practice on Physical Properties of Die Castings 


By Cares Pacx, New York, N. Y. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 346; Class E, Institute of Metals, No. 114) 


It has been the prevailing belief that the physical properties of die 
castings are entirely dependent upon the composition of the alloy used. 
Deviations in the physical properties of die castings have been prompt- 
ly attributed to alloy variations and it has been rather difficult for the 
plant metallurgist to enlist the cooperation of those responsible for 
machine and die design, in his efforts to produce die castings of better 
physical properties. This paper helps to emphasize the fact that the 
production of good die castings that will meet maximum physical re- 
quirements is not entirely within the control of the plant metallurgist, 
but that this responsibility must be shared equally by the mechanical 
and metallurgical divisions of the plant. The present die-casting in- 
dustry has been built upon the principle that the mechanical phase 
was predominant. Mechanics designed the die-casting machine and 
the die for use with the machine, leaving it to the metallurgist to pro- 
vide suitable alloys. Under these conditions, the metallurgist was 
greatly limited in his choice of alloys. There is a growing tendency 
to recognize the importance of the metallurgical phase of the industry 
in future in designing die-casting machines. Future development of 
die-casting equipment may be expected to comply with metallurgical 
practice. 


An Air-hardening Copper-cobalt Alloy 


By Cyrit SraANLEY Smirn, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Min. & Met., April, 213. 3000 words) 


EXPERIMENTS on an alloy containing 3.6 per cent of cobalt show that 
rapid quenching renders the alloy extremely soft, but slower cooling re- 
sults in an increasingly hard alloy until very slow rates of cooling are 
reached, when progressive softening occurs. Curves are reproduced 
showing the hardness after cooling at various speeds from 900° GC. and 
also the hardness produced by reannealing, at a series of temperatures, 
specimens which had been both rapidly quenched and air cooled. 

It was found that alloys which had been annealed in air had a layer 
of metallic “subscale” underneath the usual black and red scale. This 
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“subscale” consists of fine particles of cobalt oxide in a matrix of pure 

metallic copper with the original twinned grain structure, and indicates 

an appreciable solubility of oxygen in copper. Discussion, June, 322. 
Destructive and Non-destructive Tests of Welds 


By A. B. Kinzet and J. R. Dawson, Long Island City, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., June, 308. 6300 words) 


= 

J ; ‘ é : 

E DESCRIPTION of methods for testing a weld immediately after it is 

F made without removing samples to a laboratory, and of new non-destruc- 
tive tests. 


Arc Welding in Industry 


By H. M. Frencu, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., July, 352. 2900 words) 
SHORT description of the kinds of arc welding, with a discussion of 
their uses and advantages. 


Non-ferrous Secondary Metals 
By E. R. Darsy, Detroit, Mich. 
(Min. & Met., January, 9. 1350 words) 
REVIEW of the more important developments in phe handling and use of 
these metals, with a short bibliography. 


The Present Radium Situation 
By R. B. Moores, Lafayette, Ind. 
(Min. & Met., February, 91. 2200 words) 
THIS paper deals with the deposits of radium-bearing ore, the uses of 
radium, the cost of its production and the amount of production. Dis- 
cussion in April, 225, and August, 380. 


Technical and Commercial Trends in the Junior Metal and 
Mineral Industries 
By G. C. Rippett, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., January, 48. 8700 words) 

A PEAK in the high standard of living in the United States, accompa- 
nied by notable expansion in aviation, radio and automatic mechanical 
equipment generally, made 1929 a year of intense activity in the minor 
minerals and metals. In addition to information on all the rarer min- 
erals, the article summarizes activities in electronic engraving, all-metal 
aircraft and sulfuric acid. 


Technology of the Precious Metals 


By Grorce F. Kunz, New York, N. Y., and Eomunp M. Wise, Bayonne, N. J. 
(Min. & Met., January, 10. 3200 words) 


A RESUME of the uses of precious metals and their alloys, with a se- 
lected classified bibliography. 


Progress in Theoretical Metallurgy during 1929 
By R. S. Dean, Washington, D. C. 
(Min, & Met., January, 4. 1100 words) 


REVIEW of work on heat treatment and in regard to the chemical eX 


planation of anomalous mechanical properties in metals, accompanied by 
a short bibliography. tag! 


COAL AND COKE 
Coal in 1929 


By Howarp N. Eavenson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Min. & Met., January, 17. 3100 words) 
_ RESEARCH and service work to promote satisfaction of the consume1 
and efficiency in utilization of coal were notable features. Increase in 
use of synthetic products and natural gas. Classification progressing. 
Low-temperature carbonization a commercial process. 


What’s Ahead in Coal Production 
By J. B. Dirworrn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., November, 514. 550 words) . 
CONCLUSIONS of a paper presented at the National Coal Association 
Meeting, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 16, 1930. 


Stabilization of Credit and Operation in the Coal Industry 
By Frank Haas, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., February, 81. 4300 words) 
A REVOLUTIONARY proposal to bring about stabilization. of production 
and prices through public ownership of the fee to coal deposits. Discus- 
sion of this paper appeared as follows: April, 226; October, 497. 


How to Help the Coal Industry 
By C. E. Bocxus, Dante, Va. 
(Min. & Met., March, 182. 1600 words) 

ENGINEERING can help. There are probably still ways in which meth- 
ods of mining and preparation can be bettered. The still greater problem 
of the industry is to find a sale for its product at a price that will return 
cost plus a reasonable margin of profit on the large investment, and that 
amount must provide proper allowance for the surplus capacity that is 
absolutely necessary to even up the saw-teeth in the curve of demand. 


The Mine Official as a Teacher 
By E. A. Horsroox, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., June, 306. 2000 words) 
SUGGESTIONS to foremen in coal mines, which are applicable to all fore- 
men, regarding the correct way in which to instruct the men under their 
direction. 
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Ventilation A at the World’s Tarsest Coal Mine 


By Henry F. Hestey, Chicago, Ill. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 9. 7000 words) 

_NEw Orient mine produces 12,000 tons per 8-hr. day and has an al- 
lotted acreage of 15 square miles. Study of air requirements for the 
life of this mine proved that it was advisable to change from a four to 
a six-entry system, and to place an auxiliary air shaft in the center of 
the property. It was found that the most economical arrangement would 
be to sink separate circular shafts (15 ft. inside diameter and concrete 


lined) for the upcast and downcast air, one of which can be deferred 


for several years. 


Subsidence in Thick Freeport Coal 


By Joun M. Raysurn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 144. 1600 words) 

A PRECISE record by surveys of the subsidence, 1924-1928, in syste- 
matic retreating work in the extraction of pillars by a method equivalent 
to retreating longwall, at the mine of the Allegheny-Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Springdale, Pa. 


Flexible Roof Supports in Coal Mines 


By E. C. WEeEIcHEL, Scranton, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., June, 292. 3200 words) 

THIS permanent lining is formed of concrete blocks specially designed 
to meet the specific conditions required in each case. The patents are 
held by Hans Schaefer of Essen, Germany. The American licensee is 
Richard Howells of Scranton, Pa. 


Shaker-Chute Mining—Northern Anthracite Field 


By Kennetu A. Lampert, Scranton, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 359; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 38) 

_ AN adaptation of shaker-chute for recovery of pillars in caved areas 
has been successfully accomplished in the northern anthracite field. 
The use of shaker-chutes for transporting coal from working faces to 
Joading point allows considerable reduction in size of opening which 
has to be made and maintained, resulting in increased speed of driving 
openings, decreased volume of waste material which has to be handled 
and decrease in cost of timbers necessary for maintenance of openings. 

The working faces are advanced within the pillars to the outer limit 
of working area and remaining pillar coal recovered on the retreat. 
Small-sized shaker-chutes with individual drives deliver coal to main 
shaker-chute on the counter gangway extended across pillars. Venti- 
lation of working places is accomplished by means of a small blower 
fan delivering through vent tubing provided with “Y” connections to 
split ventilation between working places. 

Cost of mining by this method shows $2.27 per ton, compared with 
$7.80 per ton for ordinary hand mining methods. 


Barrier Pillar Legislation in Pennsylvania 


By Georce H. AsHLEY, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 277; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 30) 


PENNSYLVANIA law formerly provided that protective barrier piltars 
between neighboring coal mines should have a minimum thickness 
based on the “water head” created in the event that one of the mines 
was abandoned. In compliance it was necessary to leave several hun- 
dred feet of pillar in many instances. Believing that this involved an 
unnecessary waste of coal the industry prevailed upon the governor 
to appoint a commission to revise the law in view of sound engineering 
principles. Hearings were held and a report was made in which was 
presented a formula for determining the minimum thickness based on 
the thickness of the coal bed and of the cover. The resulting act was 
signed by the governor in April, 1929. 


Safety in Mining 
By Joun T. Ryan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., October, 489. 1800 words) 


IMPROVED results shown by a group of coal-mining companies with 
well-organized safety departments furnish the answer to the question 
as to whether safety pays. 


Loss in Aggiutinating Power of Coal Due to Exposure 
By S. M. Marswatt, H. F. Yancey and A. C. Ricnarpson, New York, N. Y., Seattle, 
Wash., and Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 317; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 32) 


RESULTS are given of some experiments to determine the loss of agglu- 
tinating power of three weekly coking coals with time, using the method 
which was described in February, 1929, by Marshall and Bird. The 
data indicate that a high oxygen coal when exposed freely to the at- 
mosphere will absorb more oxygen and will decrease in agglutinating 
power. Insufficient data were available on the change in oxygen content 
to permit a continuous comparison to be made between the rate of 
oxygen increase and the rate of agglutinating power decrease. But the 
results apparently show that the increase in oxygen is accompanied 


by a definite and reasonably proportionate decrease in agglutinating 
strength. 


Control of the Quality of Shipped Coal 


By R. G. Baucuman, Linton, Ind. 
(Preprint; Class F, Coal and Coke. 2000 words) 


REQUIREMENTS of the coal market, methods of stripping an impure 


coal bed, methods of washing and testing, and a summary of results ob- 
tained in the washery during the first three months of 1930. 
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Dry Cleaning of Coal in England 


By Kenetm C. Appteyarp, Birtley, England 
(Tech, Pub. No. 374; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 42) 

THIS paper was referred to at some length in MINING AND METALLURGY 
for October, 1930, p. 485. It makes the point that dry cleaning is a proc- 
ess, not a machine, and discusses problems that are collateral to the main 
process. Aspiration is important. Dust collecting and disposal, screens 
and screening, vibration of buildings, bunkering, blending of screens, 
size segregation and breakage, alternative methods of machine arrange- 
ment and costs and technical results are the most important of the topics 
discussed. 


Heat Drying of Washed Coal 


By S. M. Parmtey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 376; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 43) 

THIS paper deals with the operating factors relating to the heat-dry- 
ing of 0 by %-in. washed coal, as practiced by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
at its Champion No. 1 preparation plant, rather than with a theoretical 
discussion of heat-drying principles. The moisture content of the wet 
product is first reduced by centrifugal dryers and vacuum filters to 7.5 
to 9.5 per cent and then heat-dried to 3.0 per cent moisture by means of 
indirect, coal-fired, rotary type dryers. The moisture on the —%%-in. 
product, as shipped from a wet-cleaning plant, is lower than the moisture 
of the —*%-in. raw coal. The difficulty encountered in the heat-drying 
of fine coal with a large percentage of —48-mesh material is stressed, 
and data given. Data are given relative to mechanical properties of 
dryers, discharge-moisture control, heat and air regulation, and coal and 
power consumption. The operating methods and rules are given for the 
elimination of fire hazards. There are seven heat dryers of. various ca- 
pacities operating at three plants, with a total potential drying capacity 
of 210 tons per hour. 


Determination of Shapes of Particles and Their Influence on 
Treatment of Coal on Tables 
By H. F. Yancey, Seattle, Wash. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 341; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 37) 

THIS PAPER describes a method of screening in which particles are 
separated into three shapes—cubical, prismatic and flat—by means of 
+wo sets of sieves, one with square and the other with rectangular or 
slotted openings. The proportion of cubical particles decreases and the 
proportion of flat particles increases with increase in specific gravity 
of the components of raw coal examined. Numerical expression is 
given to the more flaky character of bone and refuse—a commonly 
observed fact. The screening method was also used to study the influence 
of shape of particles in the treatment of a coal on a coal-washing table. 
The data show that cubical shapes in the coarse sizes are discharged first 


and that flaky shapes of the same eee gravity and squateeee screen 
size are carried farther out on the table deck before they are discharged. — 
In the fine sizes this condition is reversed; flaky material is discharged 
in greater proportion than cubical material. The predominating ten- 
dency, cubes ahead of flakes or flakes ahead of cubes, may depend upon 
the proportion of coarse and fine sizes in the table feed. The coal 
used in the work described consisted mainly of coarse sizes and showed 
cubes to be discharged first. The tendencies revealed by this investi- 
gation have been discussed in some detail in an effort to analyze the 
influence of shape. The discussion may magnify the importance of 
shape. In general it must be concluded that shape of particle is a 
factor of minor importance in tabling unsized coal, in so far as the 
overall efficiency of the process is concerned. Size and, of Bae spe- 
cific-gravity difference are the major factors. - 


Coal Preparation Problems in the Illinois Field 


By Davin R. Mircuett, Urbana, -Ill. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 362; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 40) 


THIS paper directs attention to some of the outstanding preparation 
problems in this field. A fundamental study of the physical and chem- 
ical characteristics of these coals is urged as the best means for solving 
these problems. Tables of tests made are presented to illustrate prob- 
lems of screening, concentration of impurities and fusain, hand pick- 
ing, ash and sulfur removal and float and sink testing. 


Control of Chance Cone Operation 


By Joun F. McLaveutin, Scranton, Pa. 
(Tech, Pub. No. 361; Class F, Coal, No. 39) 


OPERATING with water and silica sand of 2.63 specific gravity pro- 
duces a fluid mass of approximately 1.72 specific gravity. This, or a 
lower gravity, is maintained by the volume of agitation water used, 
which is controlled by the operator’s judgment after placing gravity 
balls in the fluid mass. The operator is not positive of the volume of 
water admitted as several of the sprays may be-blocked and the spe- 
cific gravity of the fluid mass, as determined by the gravity ball, may 
be inaccurate due-to the ball being held in suspension by a floating 
mass. These inaccuracies result in uneven preparation, condemnation, 
or excessive losses to the bank. 

A more positive means of determining the specific gravity of the fluid 
mass is to sample the final slate of the separating cone at 12-minute in- 
tervals for the hour period, and place it in a zine chloride solution of 
the same specific gravity as it is desirous of maintaining in the sepa- 
rating cone. The amount of float material in the final state will deter- 
mine if the specific gravity of the fluid mass in the separating cone is 
higher or lower than that desired. 


To operate this system of control properly the feed should be prop- 
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erly regulated to prevent overload; sand losses held’ to a minimum, and 
silt removed throughout the operating day. 

Sink and float tests and amount of water used for agitation should 
be tabulated hourly at cone operator’s station so as to guide operating 
officials in efficient plant operation. 


The Mechanical Preparation of Pocahontas Coals—Some Factors 
in the Problem 
By J. R. Campsetz, Scottdale, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 363; Class F, Coal, No. 41) 

IN the paper on the above subject the author has covered the follow- 
ing salient points: 

(1) A complete washability study of Pocahontas No. 3 and No. 4 
seams of coal in southern West Virginia is presented, showing the dif- 
ference in the characteristics of each seam. The observation is made 


_ that the No. 4 Pocahontas seam usually contains more impurities than 


does No. 3 Pocahontas seam. 

(2) The author presents a logical method of handling the Pocahon- 
tas coals when making a two-product or a three-product separation. 
Due to the bony character of the Pocahontas coals it is more logical 
to make a three-product separation and use the intermediate product for 
steam purposes. 

(3) Due to the friability of the Pocahontas Sin the author calls 
attention to the degradation through the cleaning plant, and compares 
total preparation loss with anthracite practice. 

(4) Finally, the author sets up standards of performance for me- 
chanical preparation plants in the Southern Field and urges against 
the use of “rule of thumb” or visual inspection for determining the 
quality of the market product. 


Progress Report of Committee on Evaluation of Coal for 
Cokemaking Purposes 
By F. A. Jorpan, Youngstown, Ohio 
(Tech. Pub. No. 336; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 35) 

THIS REPORT, which is accompanied by the important discussion that 
followed it, should be read in full, as it is impossible to do justice to it 
in an abstract. The principal factors it takes up are geographical con- 
siderations, market price, and ash content. The suggestion is made of 
a Pittsburgh seam base. The discussion brings out many important addi- 
tional points. 

R. H. Sweetser thought that basing valuation on ash, something not 
wanted, instead of on the useful carbon content, is. a drawback. W. H. 
Blauvelt called attention to the many factors that have to be taken into 
account. C. E. Lesher spoke of the factor of size value and urged the 
necessity of taking sulfur reduction into account. J. B. Morrow discussed 
the degree of cleaning and its relation to fineness of crushing. Al, Des 
Campbell, vice-chairman of the committee, spoke from the standpoint 
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of the steel-plant man. J. E. Little thought the suggested procedure 
wrong, and in reply Mr. Eavenson said: “I think I can answer your 
-point. The committee wanted to eliminate as many of the variables as 
possible by confining the present problem to one coal and one particu- 
lar locality. I think you have in mind taking a number of different 
coals from different localities at a point where these are available. In 
order to reach any conclusion at all, the committee decided to localize 
the question by confining it to the Pittsburgh seam in the Pittsburgh 
district. ‘The differences in the coal here are only such differences as 
are found in the same seams from different mines. It makes no differ- 
ence whether or not the coal is cleaned; if a mine happened to have a 
7.5 per cent ash Pittsburgh coal, that was all right, and the mine that 
did not have it, as Mr. Robertson brought out, would have to do some- 
thing to make its coal that good.” 


Evaluation of Coal for Blast-furnace Coke 


By J. R. Campsett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Preprint; Class F, Coal and Coke. 1950 words) 

THE author has -concisely brought the literature on the subject up to 
date. A new factor brought out within recent years, in addition to the 
ash evaluation of coke in blast-furnace practice, is the importance of 
the heavy-gravity material in coal used for cokemaking purposes and 
its effect on coke structure. The modern conception among the best 
thought in the industry is that the fine sizes of coal should be cleaned 
efficiently in order to eliminate the innumerable cross fractures in coke 
caused by their presence. 


Coal Classification; a Review and Forecast 


By Grorce H. Asutey, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 512. 2200 words) 

THE writer reviewed recent coal-classification history pointing out that 
his proposed scheme presented in 1919 was unique in: (1) including 
“moisture”; (2) giving major emphasis to physical properties; (3) 
basing minor divisions on B.t.u. values; (4) in recognizing 36 classes; 
(5) in proposing mineral names; (6) and (7) and a letter code that cov- 
ered grade as well as rank of coals. As a result of 10 years’ further 
study the writer concludes that the percentage of fixed carbon in the 
ash-free, proximate analyses, including “moisture,” offers the best basis 
for classifying coals by rank. 


Outline of a Suggested Classification of Coals 
By Davw Wuire, Washington, D. C. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 517. 4500 words) 
THIS paper outlines the principal groups or divisions of a classification 
of coals based on the evolution of the organic deposit from peat to graph- 
ite. The different types of coal, such as common humic and cannels, 
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run parallel in the ascending order of the proposed series of groups or 
subdivisions, and precedence is, so far as possible, given to physical char- 
acters in the differentiation of these groups or major divisions. 


Natural Groups of Coal and Allied Fuels 


By Marius R. Campsett, Washington, D. C. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 489. 6500 words) 

THE writer proposes to divide all coals into four great groups: (1) 
Browncoal group: A, peat class; B, German brown coal; C, lignite class. 
(2) Hydrobituminous group: A, high-moisture-class; B, low-moisture 
class. Bituminous group: A, high-volatile class; B, low-volatile class. 
Anthracite group: A, high-volatile class; B, low-volatile class; C, meta- 
anthracite class. 


Status of Coal Classification in Canada 
By R. E. Gmmore, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 529. 5400 words) 

REVIEW of material previously supplied to the Canadian and American 
Coal Classification Committees. The reserves, production and general 
uses of Canadian coals are summarized and a review of the classification 
schemes advanced for Canadian coals is given. The classification for 
Canadian “Customs purposes” is outlined, with comments on present 
nomenclature. The organization and activities of the Canadian Coal 
Classification Committee are also reviewed. Special attention is called 
to the coal classification work of Stansfield, with particular reference to 
the coals of Alberta. Arbitrary dividing lines between the duty-free 
anthracites and the dutiable bituminous class are discussed, and that be- 
tween the bituminous coals and the lower rank noncoking “lignitic” coals 
is explained. 


Multibasic Coal Charts 
By Harotp J. Rose, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 541. 5800 words) 

MULTIBASIC coal charts present many advantages for the systematic 
study of coal analyses and physical properties. By using this form of 
chart, it is possible to accurately graph and present for simultaneous 
comparison, fixed carbon, volatile matter, calorific value, carbon, hydro- 
gen and various physical properties of coal, on any moisture and purity 
basis. The degree of correlation existing between the different chemical 
and physical properties is plainly shown. It is also possible to show on 
these charts the ratios such as hydrogen: oxygen, carbon: hydrogen, 
etc., which have been proposed as indices for the evaluation of coal. 
Similarly the locus of the Goutal formula for calculating calorific value 
from proximate analysis, and other formulas, can be shown. The pos- 
sible value and limitations of such ratios and formulas can be more satis- 
factorily understood from the multibasic coal chart, than in any other 


way. 


AO different coals ranging in rank from peat to anthracite, and classified 
according to six different systems, on various moisture and purity bases. 


Changes in Properties of Coking Coals Due to Moderate 
Oxidation during Storage : . 
By H. J. Ross and J. J. S. Sesastian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 556. 12,000 words) 

SAMPLES of freshly mined, pulverized Pocahontas, Powellton, and Elk- 
horn seam coals were oxidized under laboratory conditions designed to 
produce changes similar to those occurring during coal storage. The 
various chemical and physical properties of the coals showed progressive 
and characteristic changes due to oxidation. After the samples had lost 
all of their agglutinating power (by the Marshall-Bird method), the 
proximate and ultimate analyses and calorific values were still within 4 
per cent of their original values. Changes of this magnitude can, of 
course, be readily demonstrated by ordinary analysis methods. However, 
the value of coal for practical coking purposes is affected by oxidation 
long before its agglutinating power is completely destroyed. Allowance 
must also be made for variations in analytical values caused by imperfec- 
tions of sampling and analysis. It therefore appears that slight oxida- 
tion may affect the practical coking value of coal before changes in com- 
position can be detected with certainty. 

It has been found that the agglutinating property is very sensitive to 
moderate oxidation, and is subject to much greater change than any 
other property that was examined. The agglutinating test can be used 
to estimate the degree of change which has occurred during the storage 
of coking coals, provided that the characteristic behavior of each coal 
undergoing test is known. Broadly speaking, a large increase in oxygen 
content causes a decrease in agglutinating value, but the close relation 
that has sometimes been predicted does not hold true for all coals. The 
agglutinating value may even increase distinctly during the early stages 
of oxidation. No attempt is made to correlate agglutinating power with 
practical coking properties, nor to compare the Marshall-Bird test with 
similar methods. 

The color intensity of the alkaline extract from coal increases with 
oxidation, but no correlation was found between this property and the 
ageglutinating value. 


Review of Methods Used in Coal. Analysis, with Particular 
Reference to Classification of Coal 
By A. C. Frecpner, Washington, D. C. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 585. 5400 words) 
METHODS used for sampling and analyzing coal are reviewed from the 
time of the first published American analyses to the present time and the 
influence of variations in methods on these results is discussed and evalu- 


These charts also possess unique value for comparing the various coal 
classification systems that have been proposed. Examples are given of 
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ated. The normal variations in analytical results by the present Amer- 


_ ican standard method are given and it is recommended that the com- 
mittee consider the methods of the American Society for Testing Mate- — 


rials as standard for coal classification. 


Present Status of Ash Corrections in Coal Analysis - 


. By A. C, Fretpner and W. A. Servic, Washington, D. C. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 597. 6300 words). 

For purposes of coal classification it is desirable to know the composi- 
tion and calorific value of the coal substance free from ash-forming min- 
erals. Hither the coal may be freed from most of the ash-forming mate- 
rial before analysis by fioat-and-sink or acid-treating methods or the 
analysis may be calculated ash-free, using an ash value corrected back 
to the weight of the original mineral matter in the coal. The paper re- 
views the methods suggested by Parr and by others for correcting ash 
and presents experimental data from the Bureau of Mines laboratories 
on the amounts of water of composition, carbonate carbon and organic 
sulfur in various coals and shales. Correction formulas are tested by 
float-and-sink separations of coal and impurities. It is concluded that in 
general the Parr formula gives more concordant unit values than simple 
moisture-and-ash-free computation, but notable exceptions occur with all 


_ calculated results. The authors are doubtful whether any system of coal 


classification can be devised which will draw such fine distinctions as to 
require a corrected ash value. 


Determination of Mineral Matter in Coal and Fractionation 
Studies of Coal 
By E. SransFietp and J. W. SutHerLtanp, Edmonton, Alta. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 614. 4200 words) 

THIS paper describes an experimental method for determining the re- 
lation between the mineral matter present in coal and the ash left when 
the coal is burned, as well as the calorific value of the pure coal. A cen- 
trifuge cup is shown by which a coal sample can be readily fractionated 
with heavy solutions for the above determinations. Calorific value-ash 
curves are shown and their significance discussed; also the errors in- 
volved in the usual calculations of the calorific value of ash-free coal are 
demonstrated. The same method of study is applied to the measure- 
ments of oxidation or weathering of coal. 


Splint Coal 


By Reimnuarpr Tuiessen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 644. 11,000 words) 

SPLINT coals, Mattkohle or Streifenkohle or durit, and hards or dulls 
or durain represent groups of coals that may be put under one type and 
should preferably be classed under one name. They are present in bands 
varying from a fraction of an inch to several feet in thickness, inter- 
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layered in a bed of ordinary humus coals, or they may constitute the 
whole bed. Splint coals are radically different from ordinary coals and 
are easily distinguishable from them. They are of an irregular lumpy 
nature, with an irregular rough fracture, and are rarely smooth. They 
are dull, grayish black in color. They have a granular consistency, are 
very h rd, solid and tough, and produce very little fines in breaking up. 
Splint coals are of a relatively higher specific weight, of a different chem- 
ical composition and behavior on chemical treatment, and are slightly 
higher in volatile matter than the ordinary humus coals of the same rank. 
The average ash content of splint coals varies but the average is relative- 
ly high—higher than that of pure anthraxylon and lower than that of 
fusain; the ash is light gray, almost white, in color, and consists mainly 
of aluminum silicate. Splint coals are generally considered to be non- 
coking. They are composed largely of a dull granular attritus, inter- 
calated with numerous thin sheets of anthraxylon. 


Commercial Classifications of Coal. 
By F. R. Wapteicu, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 673. 12,000 words) 

THE WRITER describes the bases of the various classifications of coal 
in commercial use today in the United States, and in order to illustrate 
the use of these different bases, presents: (1) Table of market descrip- 
tions as listed for price quotations; (2) Tidewater Coal Exchanges Clas- 
sification by pools; (8) group classification of U. S. eastern coals avail- 
able for export; (4) Ore and Coal Exchange Classification of coals at 
Lake Erie ports for water shipment; (5) commercial classifications of 
British, German, Belgian and French coals. 


Properties of Coal Which Affect Its Use for the Manufacture of 
Coal Gas, Water Gas, and Producer Gas 
By Girpert Franckiyn, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 706. 3100 words) 

THIS paper was a subcommittee report to one of the Committees ap- 
pointed by the American Bureau of Engineering Standards on Coal Clas- 
sification. It gives a brief summary of the processes of manufacture of 
the three gases mentioned, and lists the characteristics of the coals suit- 
able for each process. It also shows the regulations in force in different 


states on the quantity of sulfur allowable in gas manufactured for pub- 
lic distribution. 


Commercial Description of Pennsylvania Anthracite 
By E. W. Parker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Trans., Coal Div., 699. 3000 words) 

ANTHRACITE, as sent to market, comes under three general terms of 
description: characteristics, source and size. It is generally classified 
as white ash, red ash, or Lykens Valley. The white-ash coals are some- 
times further described as “hard” or ‘“free-burning.” Lehigh white ash 
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would come under the former description and Shamokin white ash under 
the latter. White-ash coal is produced in all parts of the anthracite. 
region. It is supplied by every characteristic bed beginning with the C, 

Gamma or Five-foot (the third bed counting up from the conglomerate) 

up to and including the Holmes. 

In fracture anthracite ranges from flaky and shelly up to nearly cubi- 
cal. Conchoidal fracture predominates. Its color ranges from clear, 
shiny black, into bluish and grayish tinges, with or without luster. An- 
thracite gives a black streak. 

Commercially, anthracite is classified with respect to sizes. Standard 
testing screens for the domestic sizes are as follows, all meshes being 
round: Broken, 4-7/16 in. through, 3-7/16 in. over; egg, 3-7/16 in. 
through, 2-8/16 in. over; stove, 2-8/16 in. through, 1-9/16 in. over; chest- 
nut, 1-9/16 in. through, 11/16 in. over; pea, 12/16 in. through, 8/16 in. 
over. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS 
Petroleum Indusiry in 1929 


(Min. & Met., January, 13. 2500 words) 
Introduction and Summary, by Joseph B. Umpleby, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Production, by C. P. Watson, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Production Engineering, by C. V. Millikan, Tulsa, Okla. 
Refinery Progress, by A. D. David, New York, N. Y. 
Petroleum Economics, by W. A. Sinsheimer, New York, N. Y. 


Report of Committee on Unit Operation of Oil Pools 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech. 11. 2500 words) 


GENERAL summary by the Committee which outlines the progress of 
unit operation of oil pools in United States and foreign fields, classifies 
oil and gas pools fer the purposes of the study of unit operation and dis- 
cusses the future scope of the A.I.M.E. unit operation study. 


Unit Operations in Eastern United States and in Foreign Countries 


By H. H. Hut and E. L. Estasroox, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 17. 2900 words) 


THIS report Summarizes the information that was obtained by the 
Committee on Unit Operation in Eastern United States and in the for- 
eign countries. 


Unitized Operations in Oklahoma and Kansas 


By A. W. Amprose and C. E. Brecuer, Bartlesville, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech. 24. 4500 words) 


THIS paper summarizes data on unitization projects in Oklahoma and 
Kansas as obtained from replies to questionnaires sent out by the 


A. I. M. E. committee for these states. The reports received cove 
total of 171,420 acres in Kansas and 49,350 acres in Oklahoma. ~ 


Unit Operation and Unitization in Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and New Mexico 


By F. H. Lauer, Dallas, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 34. 4000 words) 


In Arkansas two unit operations were reported; in Lousiana, none; 
in Texas, at least eight; and in New Mexico none. All the unit opera- 
tions actually put into effect were conducted successfully, but several, 
and perhaps many, attempts at unitizing other blocks failed. The gen- 
eral consensus of opinion is that, in theory, the advantages of unit op- 
eration are unquestioned. The most frequent objections to it have been 
raised by the smaller operators who are jealously guarding their inde- 
pendence from feared encroachment by the major companies. Their at- 
titude is easily understood but is not wholly warranted. 

The most important unit operation now in progress in the four states 
mentioned is that at Van, in Van Zandt County, Texas, where five com- 
panies participate in development costs and profits on a block of nearly 
6,000 acres. The outcome of this operation will be watched with in- 
terest. Several significant proration plans are in effect, notably in the 
Yates, Hendricks, Chalk-Roberts, and Darst Creek pools, all in Texas. 


Study of Unitization in the Rocky Mountain Region 


By F. E. Woop, Casper, Wyoming 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 48. 2700 words) 


THE Rocky Mountain region enjoyed the fruits of unit operation at 
an early date and it is concluded from this unitization study that there 
is an appreciable saving in both development and production costs as 
well as the elimination of waste of a natural resource. The fields are 
classified into four types—Unit Operation, Near-unit Operation, Co- 
operative Agreements, and Undeveloped Fields—and data by fields pre- 
sented for each type. 


Unit Operation in Salt Creek Field 


By Rocky Mountain A. I. M. E. Unitization ComMitter 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 48. 1300 words) 


THIS is a brief account of the history of unit operation in the Salt 
Creek field, Wyoming, from the time of the agreement to prorate pro- 
duction in March, 1921, to February, 1930. Savings in development and 


production costs resulting from the unit plans are estimated at $11,- 
650,000. 
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Unit Operation in the Rock River Field, Wyoming, with Notes 
on the Rex Lake Field, Wyoming 
By Wuson B. Emery, Casper, Wyoming 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 51. 3000 words) 

UNIT operation in the Rock River field has resulted in economies run- 
ning into millions of dollars in value. Drilling cost would have been ap- 
proximately 100 per cent more and producing expense over the life of the 
field 70 per cent more than it would have been under unit operation while 
general and camp expense would have been increased perhaps one-third. 
Orderly development, balancing production with market requirements | 
during the period of flush production, conservation of gas and utilization 
of excess gas for repressuring are other noteworthy benefits of unit op- 
eration in this field. At Rex Lake the saving through unit operation is 
estimated at close to $500,000. 


Unit Operation as Proposed for the Hiawatha, South Baxter Basin 
and North Baxter Basin Gas Fields in Southwest 
Wyoming and Northwest Colorado 
By Witu1am T. Nicutincate, Rock Springs, Wyoming 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 57. 3500 words) 

THE writer describes the three fields and discusses the prospects for 
production under a unit operation plan. He concludes that unitization 
appears highly justifiable on the basis of economy and conservation. 


Unit Operation in Hidden Dome Gas Field, Wyoming 


By Wuson B. Emery, Casper, Wyoming 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 66. 13800 words) 

INVESTMENT and expense in the Hidden Dome gas field have been held 
down to a minimum by unit operation, and the gas conserved and used as 
fuel. It is doubtful whether these results would have been even closely 
approached under diversified ownership and management. 


Unit Operation in California 


By Josepu Jensen, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 69. 4600 words) 

No outstanding example of an important producing unit operation ex- 
ists today in California. What has been accomplished may be classed as 
near-unit operation. In these near-unit fields controlled deeper drilling 
is still possible, and in all an excellent opportunity for gas storage and 
repressuring. An excellent practice in some of these near-unit fields 
has been the limitation of penetration. Unit plans have been made for 
wildcat areas. No better example of controlled drilling exists in Cali- 
fornia than the Ventura Avenue field, which has been developed slowly 
by regulated drilling since 1922. There still remains from two to five 
years’ drilling in this field. Some plan of unit operation or regulated 


development is absolutely necessary in the Kettleman Hills field, and. this | 
may reasonably be expected. Unit operation is being emphasized, as new 
discoveries demonstrate the need of control of excess production. It is 
well to point out that unit operation will pay its way in lessened drilling 
and producing costs and in added oil recovery. 


Unit Operation Proposal for Kettleman Hills Field 


By Roserr C. Patterson, Taft, Cal. 
(Preprint ; Class G, Petroleum and Gas. 2700 words) 

OUTLINE of agreements, committee work and plans, production of the 
field and probable results of restricted operation. 

For discussion (6000 words) by T. E. Swigart, see Min. & Met., Decem- 
ber. If operators at Kettleman drill without regard for market demands, 
at least 300,000 bbl. per day will be developed and the excess over Cali- 
fornia’s gasoline requirements will have either to go to storage or be 
shipped to compete in the markets of eastern United States and Canada. 
If Kettleman is allowed to produce its present potential of 90,000 bbl. per 
day of oil, it is estimated that approximately 1,370,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
per day would have to be wasted. After study it has been. decided that 
unit operation with a pooling of production and a calculated share for 
the production, but would permit obtaining the field’s production from 
a few wells as compared to 100 or so that would be required under com- 
petitive conditions. 


Control of California Oil Guriaihnent 


By Rosert E. ALLEN, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Preprint; Class G, Petroleum and Gas. 9500 words) 

THIS paper outlines the history and practice of oil proration as de- 
veloped and applied in California. Reference is made to the economic 
aspects and advantages of balanced oil production and many of the 
basic principles of organized curtailment are explained. 

Details of engineering control are given and illustrated graphically. 
Some new principles relating to oil production are mentioned and especial 
attention is directed to the fact that proration has resulted in a greatly 
increased knowledge of the mechanics of oil production and of the factors 
affecting both ultimate recovery and rate of recovery. 


Principles of Unit Operation 


By Eart Oxiver, Ponca City, Okla., and J. B. Umpiesy, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 105. 5500 words) 

THIS paper reviews the simple principles of unit operation and was 
submitted by the writers as of possible helpfulness in connection with 
the study of unit operation by the Petroleum Division. It makes brief 
reference to the changing conditions facing the United States petroleum 
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industry and discusses the disadvantages of competitive extraction and 
the problems surrounding the general adoption of unit operation. The 
advantages of and the objections to unit operation are listed and there 
are also presented a number of observations which the writers believe 
reflect sentiment on the movement for unit operation. 


Economic Aspects of Unit Operation of Oil Pools 


By Josepu E. Pocur, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., November, 540. 2600 words) 


THE conclusions drawn are as follows: 

Unit operation is developing as a superior economic method of pro- 
ducing crude petroleum. Unit operation offers the means for reducing 
costs, eliminating waste, and gaining the economic advantage of a reserve 
without a potential. The progress of unitization is being facilitated by 
the principle of differential cost, the principle of differential extraction, 
the drift toward large-scale operations, the need for rationalization of 
supply, and the public interest in conservation. Progress in unitization 
is opposed by custom and the archaic law of oil and gas, which may be 
subject to change. Unitization offers the most promising means avail- 
able for placing the production of crude petroleum on a sound economic 
basis. 


Some Development and Operating Economies of 
Unit Operation 


By Sam Harwan, Bartlesville, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 118. 4500 words) 


AN investigation based on actual figures revealing the practical ad- 
vantages of unitization in so far as the expenses of development, opera- 
tion and maintenance are concerned. It is shown that a total ultimate 
saving equivalent to 46 per cent of the total actual development cost 
might be anticipated solely from the normal benefits to be derived from 
the single management of a group of leases comprising a pool. 


Production Engineering in 1929 


By C. V. MitirKan,- Tulsa, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 142. 1800 words) 


PRODUCTION engineering continued its rapid progress during 1929. 
Deviation of drill holes received much attention. Deep wells with high 
initial oil and gas production and closed-in pressure in excess of 2000 lb. 
were common and required larger and stronger equipment for drilling 
and producing. Pumping equipment was studied closely, especially 
sucker rods. Underground storage of crude oil was practiced by a Cali- 
fornia operator. 


Equilateral Triangular System of Well Spacing 


By C. S. Corsert, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 168. 2700 words) 

Tue orientation of the well-spacing coordinate system with respect 
to the trend of the structure and the steepness of dip is discussed and 
data are presented to show the ratio of formation distance between wells 
for two orientations and for various angles of dip. It is shown how one- 
third or one-fourth of all the locations for which the coordinate system 
provides may be drilled and yet maintain equilateral triangular spacing. 
For repressuring a depleted field, the use of one-third of the wells for 
gas input, chosen according to the arrangement indicated for maintain- 
ing equilateral triangular spacing, should be more effective than using 
one-half of the wells according to the ‘“‘five-spot” plan. 


Density of Oil-gas Columns from Well Data 


By Wiw1am Victor Viertti, Wink, Texas : 
(Min. & Met., October, 453. 1900 words) 

CURVES are constructed from well data by plotting oil and gas pro- 
duction against casinghead pressures. The extension of the curve to 
zero pressure determines the open flow potential of the well. Extension 
of the curve to zero production determines the closed-in pressure with 
the fluid disseminated as during actual flowing conditions. Subtraction 
of this pressure from the bottom-hole pressure gives the pressure exerted 
by the column at zero flow. Data from several wells in the Yates field 
allow the construction of curves showing the change in density at zero 
flow as the amount of gas increases. 


Some Principles Governing the Choice of Length and Diameter 
of Tubing in Oil Wells 
By J. Verstuys, The Hague, Netherlands 
(Tech. Pub. No, 344; Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 31) 

THIS is a continuation of the discussion which the author initiated 
in Tech. Pub. No. 218, where he set forth the theory of flowing oil wells, 
and in it he analyzes the mathematical principles involved in selecting 
the length and diameter of oil-well tubing for a given condition of flow. 
From its nature it is impossible to make a summary of it and every- 
one interested should read the original paper. 


Velocity of Flow through Tubing 


By E. L. Davis, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Preprint; Class G, Petroleum and Gas. 2400 words) 

CONTINUOUS flow of an oil well depends on maintaining oil and gas 
in the flow tube in an intimate mixture. The maintenance of this mix- 
ture is dependent on velocity. Minimum velocity at the base of the flow 
tube, of from 4 to 7 ft. per second, is found necessary to prevent oil from 
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separating out of the mixture and causing heading or cessation of flow. 
Greatest oil production occurs with velocities of from 9 to 18 ft. per 
second at the base of the flow tube. A nomographic chart permits quick 
calculation of velocity of oil-gas mixture at any point where the pressure 
is known. 


Increasing the Ultimate Recovery of Oil 


By S. F. SHaw, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 358; Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 35) 


THE laws governing the filtering effect of mixtures of oil and gas in 
passing through a porous sand medium probably have far greater ef- 
fect on production of oil, under the various conditions that exist in the 
sand, than the single factor of viscosity as influenced by back-pres- 
sures. In other words, viscosity is only one factor under existing 
underground conditions, and probably is a relatively unimportant fac- 
tor. The explanation suggested by the author is that while a high 
back-pressure may reduce the viscosity of the oil, it tends to reduce the 
velocity of flow through the sand to a point where the moving gas will 
not carry with it the maximum load of oil. In other words, the avail- 
able energy in the gas is not utilized to maximum advantage. The 
method of production tentatively suggested for obtaining the maximum ~ 
ultimate recovery of oil is to enlarge the filtering area through the oil 
sand at the bottom of the well as much as practicable and to reduce 
back-pressures at the sand to the critical differential pressure. 


Effect of Proration on Decline, Potential and Ultimate 
Production of Oil Wells 


By H. H. Power and C. H. Pisuny, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Preprint; Class G, Petroleum and Gas. 6600 words) 


A stTuby of production curves on various pay horizons shows that. in 
many fields wells of high structural position eventually become edge wells 
because of encroaching water. . Continuous production under pressure 
control rather than the so-called intermitting might delay water encroach- 
ment, although intermitting has actually increased the potential and 
daily production of certain wells having low fluid levels. On one lease 
the use of gas-lift retarded the water-flood line, while pumping wells of 
similar structural position reached their economic limit much sooner. In 
many cases in fields operated under proration agreements, deferred 
production will be recovered. The ultimate recovery of some wells, 
especially edge wells, will be decreased, but a close study of field con- 
ditions and operating methods should materially reduce such _ losses. 
Proration affords opportunity for study of operating methods and en- 
courages experimentation in pressure control and water control, leading 
to more efficient operation and greater ultimate recovery. 
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The Effect of Edge Water on the Recovery of Oil ae 


By H. H. Wricut, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 367; Class G, Petroleum, No. 36) 
ENCROACHING edge water influences the recovery of oil to an extent 
greater than is commonly realized. In many fields, particularly in the 
Mid-Continent, edge water affects the rate of decline even in the flush 
stage of production. Many wells from which the production is well 
sustained over many months or years owe their high recovery to nat- 
ural water flooding of the producing sand. In this paper it is shown 
that the rate of water encroachment is one of the factors determining 
the efficiency of natural edge water flooding. Pressure head on the 
water, sand permeability or resistance to flow, and rate of depletion of 
oil and gas content are indicated as the variables mainly controlling 
the rate of water encroachment. It is pointed out, for a given water 
head and sand permeability, that regulation of the third variable 
should control encroachment. The value of this variable depends on 
well spacing, rate, method and sequence of drilling, and production 
methods. In order to make this control most effective it must be ex- 
erted under some system whereby the operating unit shall consist of 
the whole pool or structure rather than of the individually owned and 
_ operated lease. 


Recent Developmenis in Flooding Practice in the Bradford and 
Richburg Oil Fields 
By Cuartes R. Ferrxe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 328; Class G, Petroleum, No. 30) 

THE price of oil in this field for the first six months of 1929 was the 
highest since 1924, with the result that more new development work 
was undertaken and completed. Improvements were made in the “‘five- 
spot” method of working and these are discussed in some detail, as 
well as several others which have been employed. The latter part of 
the paper discusses the present status of air and gas drives. 


Modern Practice in Water-flooding of Oil Sands in the Bradford 
and Allegany Fields 
By Paut D. Torrey, Bradford, Pa. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 259. 7500 words) 

THE efficiency of water-flooding operations in the Bradford and Alle- 
gany fields has been constantly improved during the past 10 years. Eco- 
nomic factors have been most favorable for expansion during this time. 
Improvements in operating technology that are noteworthy consist of 
filtering and treating the water used in flooding, the use of central water- 
pumping plants, the extensive coring of the oil sand and the installation 
of Diesel engines for power. Much knowledge has been gained regarding 
the factors determining the most advantageous well spacing to use. It 
has been found that the porosity, permeability and oil content of the sand 
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are very important factors and must be considered. The application of 
the delayed system of drilling oil wells has yielded very satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Encroachment of Waters at Santa Fe Springs 
By Donatp K. Weaver, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
(Min. & Met., October, 472. 2500 words) 

KIGHT different oil zones have been identified and produced at Santa 
Fe Springs, of which three or four are in turn divided into two or three 
parts. 

Each of these oil zones has had waters of varying salinity associated 
with it, either within or at the bottom of the zone. The most prolific 
zones of the field, to date, are the Meyer and O’Connell zones. Also there 
are more definite data on position and rates of water encroachment in 
these zones, on account of the large number of wells that were left to 
produce in them. For this reason, waters in these two zones are dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Water Invasion—McKittrick Oil Field—an Apparent Reversal 
of Normal Oil Field History 
By Joseru JENSEN, Los Angeles, Cal., and J. B. Stevens, Fellows, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., October, 470. 2000 words) 

McKITTRICK oil field, Kern County, California, having produced over 
94,000 bbl. per acre, has had interesting production history. Water 
appearing early rapidly increased until for five years the field was pro- 
ducing 1,000,000 bbl. of water and 200,000 bbl. of oil per month. For the 
last 10 years the water volume has decreased and fluid table has dropped 
over 200 ft. These changes are due in part to draining for field and 
domestic use of water from near-by higher basin. Thus the higher basin 
ceased to be a source of surface water and continued pumping of the 
wells lowered their fluid level. Invasion of bottom water is limited in 
volume by faulting, porosity or low head. During these changes, oil 
production remained unaffected, the decline curve being remarkably flat. 
Remaining history will probably be marked by normal oil decline, with 
water problem secondary. 


Water Encroachment in the Salt Creek Field 


By Epwarp A. SwepenBorc, Midwest, Wyoming 
(Min. & Met., July, 341. 3500 words) 


THIS paper gives the results of a careful study in which a dis- 
tinction is made between condensed water from gases and that which is 
invading the sand. 


Valuation of Flood Oil Properties 
By Eucene A. SrepHENSON and I. G. Gretrrum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 323; Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 28) 
FLOODING operations in the Bradford field have been carried on so long 
that this area is now the outstanding illustration of oil recovery by 
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water drive. Although originally the flooding process was largely the 
result of accidents to casing and tubing it has gradually passed from the 
accidental to the engineering stage and is attracting the attention of 
the most efficient technical organizations. 

Old methods of flooding which succeeded in raising the oil production 
from 1% bbl. per well per day to a maximum of 2 to 3 bbl. per well per 
day have been superseded by other types of floods, which have raised the 
production to as much as 80 bbl. per day. The ratio of oil lifted to water 
lifted has also, under the most efficient operations, been greatly reduced. 
Technical details of flooding operations are described and the various 
factors involved in the estimation of the recovery per acre, the rate of 
production, the cost of operations and finally the present worth of a 
property at which it is proposed to conduct flooding operations. 


Mechanics of a California Production Curve 


By Srantey C. Heroxp, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 322; Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 27) 

DIFFICULTIES in analyzing and comparing the performance of oil reser- 
voirs in various parts of the world do not rest solely upon structural 
features and property lines. We do not complete the list of causes for 
these difficulties if we add lithologic features and correlation of strata 
encountered by the drill, with the magnitude of pressures exerted by 
fluids within any of these strata. A further cause, one which the author | 
believes will complete the list, is one involving the theoretical mechanics 
of fluids within porous formations—porous in the nature of interstices 
in sandstones and some limestones, networks of fractures in shales and 
cavities in otherwise compact limestones. 

The confusion of ideas concerning reservoir mechanics still with us 
today seems largely due to our failure to recognize among all wells three 
great divisions of theoretical mechanics, three great systems which are 
distinct in themselves, and according to which each well, or better, each 
group of wells, must be analyzed separately. These systems have been 
named by the author Hydraulic Control, Volumetric Control, and Capillary 
Control respectively. Wells in these controls behave differently, and 
they must be handled differently to get the best results in production 
practice. The author discusses these various factors in relation to typical 
California wells and draws sundry conclusions. 


Recent Studies of the Recovery of Oil from Sands 


By JosepH CHatmers, Bartlesville, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 322. 2700 words) 

FLOW-TUBE experiments conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Mines at 
the Petroleum Experiment Station, Bartlesville, Okla., to obtain data 
pertaining to the relative merits of various gases as pressure media in 
the recovery of oil from sands by the “gas drive” are described. Pro- 
pane, a mixture of propane and “dry” natural gas, “dry” natural gas, 
air and helium were used with crude oil from the Bartlesville sand. In 
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addition to benefits attributed to the density and solubility of the gases, 
it was found that control of the rate of gas injection and a complete 
utilization of potential energy in the form of dissolved gas were means 
of attaining higher efficiencies based upon gas-oil ratio and energy ex- 
pended. ; 


Law of Flow for the Passage of a Gas-free Liquid through a 
Spherical-grain Sand 


By Witt1am Scuriever, Norman, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 329. 3600 words) 


A MINERAL oil (Nujol) was passed through four different glass-sphere - 


sands (dia. 0.025 to 0.1 cm.) having porosities varying from 35 to 39 
per cent. The pressure drops through the sands varied from 0.2 to 0.8 
cm. of mercury per centimeter length of sand column for the coarsest 
sand, and from 0.9 to 4.5 cm. of mercury per centimeter of column for 
the finest sand. The data showed that the rate of flow was directly pro- 
portional to the pressure drop, the diameter of sand grain raised to the 
1.68 power, and the porosity raised to the power (4.14-+ 0.0141/d) 
(where d is the diameter of grain in centimeters) and inversely propor- 
tional to the length of sand column. 


Variation of Pressure Gradient with Distance 4 Rectilinear Flow 
of Gas-saturated Oil and Unsaturated Oil through 
Unconsolidated Sands 


Part I oF Finau Report oF A.P.I. Project No. 33 


By W. F. Croup, Norman, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 337. 4500 words) 

THIS paper contains results obtained in an investigation on the Effect 
of Natural Gas on the Viscosity, Surface Tension, Adhesion and General 
Extractability of Crude Oil, listed as Project No. 33 of American Petro- 
leum Institute Research. The data and information compiled under Part 
I are the results of experiments performed in the petroleum engineering 
laboratory of the University of Oklahoma under the supervision of the 
writer. 


Behavior of Gas Bubbles in Capillary Spaces 
By Ionex I. Garvescu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 306; Class G, Petroleum Division, No. 25) 

THE Jamin action is the resistance offered by detached gas and liquid 
bubbles confined to capillary tubes by a boundary condition which de- 
velops whenever the liquid does not wet the solid walls of the capillary. 
The resistance opposed by the bubbles is proportionate to the variation 
of the solid-surface-tension at the two extremities of each individual 
liquid bubble and is inversely proportionate to the radius of the capil- 
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lary tube. For oil and sand the Jamin effect is zero or very small. The — 
resistance p offered by a gas bubble when forced into a capillary open-_ 
ing is given by the equation: _ or 
1—1 
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in which S is the surface tension, 7, the interporous opening through 
which the bubble is forced, and r, the maximum curvature of the dis-_ 
 torted bubble, when the curvature at the other extremity of the bubble 
is r, To be forced through a capillary opening of 0.011 cm. diam., a 
gas bubble, present in a liquid medium of surface tension equal to 23, 
will require a pressure zero to 4000 dynes, depending on its size. The 
magnitude of resistance offered by gas bubbles forced through small 
openings so far exceeds any possible resistance caused by the Jamin ef-. 
fect that the latter phenomenon need scarcely be considered in dealing 
with the movement of oil and gas through their natural reservoir rocks. 


Microscopic Study of California Oil-Field Emulsions 


By Manmoop Asozen, Berkeley, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 345; Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 33) 


THIS interesting paper is only a part of the concluding chapter of 
the author’s thesis on the study of oil-field emulsions submitted to the 
University of California. After reviewing the general characteristics 
of emulsions and the effect of heat on them, and the effect of dilution, 
he reviews at some length the effect of electric charges. The phe- 
nomena noted are illustrated by 31 photomicrographs. 


Cementing Problem on the Gulf Coast 


By H. D. Wirpr, Jr., Houston, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 371. 4000 words) 


Work in the laboratory showed that neat cement as used in cementing 
wells was markedly weakened if mixed with too much water and the 
cement subsequently prevented from settling by agitation and contami- 
nation with drilling mud. Furthermore, contamination with mud itself 
weakened the cement. A petrographic examination of many cement 
cores obtained from wells at Sugarland and Raccoon Bend in the Texas 
Gulf Coast indicated that the poor cores were contaminated with drilling 
mud. Thereafter in the field care was taken in cementing wells to use 
as little water as practicable, to make the water addition uniform and to 
avoid contamination of the cement slurries with drilling mud as much 
as possible. With the improved cementing technique, the percentage of 


failures as indicated by the appearance of cores was reduced to an almost 
negligible figure. 
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Properties and Treatment of Rotary Mud 


By Hatian N. Marsu, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Preprint; Class G, Petroleum and Gas. 7400 words) 

THE large expenditures for mud used in rotary drilling of oil wells 
and the serious difficulties arising from the use of improper mud dictate 
an intensive study of the subject. The important properties of mud are 
discussed under the headings of weight, fineness and consistency. The 
distinction between weight and consistency is emphasized; also the 
difference between fluids and plastics. Test methods are described. Prin- 
ciples of common and special methods of treatment are described, with 
data showing results of using admixtures, chemicals, various waters, 
ditches, centrifuges and vibrating screens. Application of known facts 
and principles is proving beneficial, but further investigation is needed. 


Drilling-mud Practice in the Ventura ecums Field 


By F. W. Herter and E. W. Epson, Ventura, Cal. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 382. 4000 words) 

THE formations in the Ventura Avenue field make very little mud 
and it is necessary to supply mud to the wells from a clay pit a short dis- 
tance from the field. The paper explains the mixing and handling of mud 
fluid and types of mud used and the use of admixtures for loss of circu- 
lation, squeezing and caving formations and high gas pressures. Three 
methods of sand elimination are discussed. The writers believe that 
more attention should be directed to the mud fluid and that proper mud 
fluid is a great aid in successful completion of wells. 


Review of Oil-field Corrosion Problems for 1929 


By L. G. E. Bienett, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 392. 1800 words) 

THIS paper briefly reviews the progress made in 1929 in the study of 
corrosion. problems, and the application of various metals in combating 
them. A short summary of the tests made with aluminum paint, foil 
and sheet metal for vessels handling crude oils produced with appreciable 
quantities of hydrogen sulfide is given. Reference is made to a lecture 
delivered by Albert Portevin in Paris upon the results of tests of fer- 
rous metals and the work of Dr. Logan and Dr. Scott of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards on soil-corrosion problems is also touched upon. 


Petroleum Economic Review for 1929 


By Warren A. SrnsHEIMER, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 396. 4000 words) 

THROUGHOUT 1929 remedies were sought to cure overproduction and 
waste. Proration and voluntary curtailment not only failed but con- 
tributed to further waste and created a false sense of security. The 
manufacturing of gasoline without regard for market requirements 
falsely stimulated demand for crude and caused an oversupply of finished 
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products, particularly gasoline. The marketing section of the industry 
made progress by its adoption of the Code of Ethics as promulgated by 
the Federal Trade Commission and by the formation of an Export As- 
sociation. . E? 


Controlled Gasoline Supply—the Key to Oil Prosperity 


By H. J. Srruru, Houston, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 408. 4500 words) 


THE effect of overproduction of gasoline upon the financial structure 
of the petroleum industry is given particular stress in this paper which 
emphasizes the need for rigid control of refinery still runs during 1930, 
in order to complete the movement toward stabilization that has appar- 
ently made itself manifest in the producing branch of the industry. On 
the basis of an expected gasoline demand during 1930 of 472,000,000 bbl., 
the writer points out that little, if any, more crude will be required than 
in the preceding year. The folly of running crude to stills in excess of 
normal requirements for gasoline and other petroleum products is illus- 
trated by the fact that such action during 1929 cost the industry, rough- 
ly, $105,000,000; representing the difference between the actual value re- 
ceived from the sale of motor gasoline and the value that might have 
been received on the basis of prices obtaining during 1928. This and 
other vital data on the refining situation are graphically illustrated with 
seven charts, supplemented by four tables. 


Economic Trend of the Petroleum Situation 


By JoserH E. Pocue, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 405. 1000 words) 

NEw economic forces are at work in the petroleum industry. For sev- 
eral decades prior to 1911, the outstanding feature was a trend toward 
integration. The dissolution of the Standard Oil Co., in 1911, ushered in 
the second era of the petroleum industry, a period of intense competition. 
The industry is now entering its third stage, which is marked by a re- 
turn toward integration and control, as opposed to disorganized com- 
petition. 


An Economic Comparison of Developments in the South Field 
Oil-producing Region of Mexico 
By Ouiver B. Knicut, Tampico, Mexico 
(Tech. Pub. No. 343; Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 32) 
AFTER reviewing the development of the South Field structure of 
Mexico the author gives the data on production from the field and 


then takes up the costs of development, drilling and physical equip- 
ment. These costs are summarized in a table. 
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Problenis of Pecroleum 


By J. Etmer Tuomas, Fort Worth, Texas 

(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 423. 2200 words) ~ 

AFTER reviewing the large discoveries in crude reserves made by pro- 
ducers this paper points out how refiners and marketers were thereby 
encouraged to expand their operations. The pressure on price exerted 
by the mounting surplus of “potential,” and its consequent effect in ren- 
dering stored inventories excessive, is stressed. Control by enforcing 
conservation measures is expected to correct the overproduction of crude 
oil and later the overexpansion of marketing facilities, which latter could 
be improved by abandoning gasoline trade-marks. 


Influence of Control in the Oil Industry upon Investment Position 
of Oil Securities — 
By Barnasas Bryan, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 430. 1800 words) 

THE oils were in a continual bear market from 1919 to 1927. Since 
the fall of 1927 the trend of the oils has changed, first to a flattening or 
constant relation to the market and later the beginning of a rising series 
of highs and lows about the market averages. There can be no question 
of the cause for this change in the performance of the oil stocks, since 
its beginning in 1928 correlates exactly with the beginning of the cor- 
rection of the most fundamental difficulty to be found in the history of 
oil—the inability to control its raw material in line with demand. This 
one fact has been the cause of irregular earnings by the good companies 
since oil was first produced. If the supply of crude oil could be kept in 
line with true demand, the earnings of oil companies would be regu- 
larly good from year to year. 


Production Review for 1929 
By C. P. Watson, Fort Worth, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 486. 450 words) 

OKLAHOMA, Texas and California in 1929 yielded 84 per cent of the 
total United States production from 33.5 per cent of the total number of 
producing wells, Production showed an increase of 107,000,000 bbl. over 
1928. In the states named the most significant development was the de- 
sire of operators to reach some agreement to bring production in line 
with demand. 


Petroleum Production and Development in Kansas during 


1928 and 1929 


By Cuartes E. Straus and ANrHony Fotcer, Wichita, Kansas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 437. 13,000 words) 


KANSAS produced 38,150,878 bbl. of oil in 1928 as against 40,658,170 
bbl. in 1929, thus retaining its rank as fourth among the oil-producing 


states. The bulk of this oil was produced from eight counties: Butle: 
Sedgwick, Greenwood, Sumner, Cowley, Marion, Russell and Chautauqua. 


The most important discoveries in eastern Kansas were the Lost Springs 


and Hillsboro fields of Marion County, the Lamont and Patterson fields 
of Greenwood County, the Sluss field in Butler County and the State 


Home field in Cowley County. In western Kansas important new dis- = 


coveries were the Valley Center and Greenwich fields of Sedgwick 
County, the Voshell and Ritz fields of McPherson County and the Ray- 
mond field in Rice County. Of salient importance to western Kansas 
has been the discovery of oil in three new producing horizons: namely, 
Pennsylvanian basal conglomerate of Pennsylvanian age and from the 
Simpson dolomite and Siliceous lime of Ordovician age. 


Petroleum Developments in Oklahoma during 1929 


By H. B. Goonricu, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 466. 3600 words) 

ToTAL production was 252,229,474 bbl.; 1928, 247,500,851 bbl.; 1927, 
276,022,024 bbl. The Oklahoma City pool was the most interesting field 
in 1929, from all points of view. The oil producers’ main attention was 
toward curtailing overproduction down to market demand and seemed 
to be successful in the last two months. Nevertheless there were con- 
structive drilling developments, leading to the future. 


Petroleum Development in West Texas and Southeast 
New Mexico in 1929 
By R. E. Rerrcer, San Angelo, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 476. 6000 words) 

OIL or gas was discovered in 15 different localities but no one of these 
discoveries had proved of major importance. Total production of 124,- 
211,518 bbl. was slightly greater than in 1928. The 1929 production 
alone amounted to about 40 per cent of the total oil produced in this area 
since discovery nine years before. 


Development in East Texas and Along the Balcones 
Fault Zone, 1929 
By F. E. Poutsen, Fort Worth, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 492. 4000 words) 

THE discoveries of the Van and Darst Creek fields were the outstanding 
developments in 1929. The first six months were very inactive. Five 
of the interior salt domes were drilled with discouraging results and the 
Boggy Creek field had fallen far short of expectations. The situation 
improved in the latter half of the year. The Van field, discovered in Oc- 
tober, gained for East Texas a permanent place in point of future poten- 
tial production. Wildcatting during the first half of 1929 in the Luling 
district was dilatory. At the end of the year, interest in the Balcones 
fault zone fields centered in Darst Creek, discovered in July. 
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Petroleum Developments in North Central and West Central 
Texas during 1929 


By J. Wuirney Lewis, Fort Worth, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 501. 1800 words) 

THERE was a marked lull in both prospecting and development. Archer, 
: Coleman, Cooke, Wilbarger and Young were the counties most active. 
_ . Total gross production was 52,611,000 bbl., 3 per cent more than for 
: 1928. 
: 
: 
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Petroleum Development in Southwest Texas during 1929 
By Ouin G. Bett, Laredo, Texas 
(Trans., Petrcl. Devel. & Tech., 505. 2200 words) 
PRODUCTION for this area in 1929 was 6,281,096 bbl., the Refugio field 
producing 2,106,055 bbl. Production data by fields and wells are shown 
in a table and developments throughout the area are discussed in detail. 
Petroleum Developments in Texas Panhandle in 1929 
By Witiiam E. Husparp, Amarillo, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 510. 2250 words) 

THE Panhandle produced 31,105,600 bbl. in 1929; 24,837,800 in 1928; 
41,009,500 in 1927; 26,009,300 in 1926. Production in Gray County 
increased from 7,846,900 bbl. in 1928 to 18,563,700 bbl. in 1929. Four 
years ago the Panhandle was generally looked upon as a vast reservoir 
of oil from which production could and would be withdrawn as the 
economic situation warranted. Since then little has happened to change 
this picture save that the average indicated ultimate production per 
oil well drilled has been revised upward from about 75,000 to 85,000 bbl., 
allowing oil to be produced profitably at a correspondingly lower market. 


Petroleum Developments in Gulf Coast of Texas and Louisiana 
during 1929 
By R. H. Goopricu, Houston, Texas 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 515. 2250 words) 

DEVELOPMENT was little different from that of any other year despite 
the somewhat depressed condition of the oil business in general. The 
year was marked by: (1) An intensive geophysical campaign in the 
search of deep-seated salt domes; (2) the rather successful exploration 
and development of lateral sand production on the flanks of some of the 
older domes. Many of the fields showed a marked decline in production; 
Barbers Hill production increased by 4,163,950 bbl. over 1928. 


Petroleum Developments in Arkansas in 1929 
By H. W. Bett, El Dorado, Arkansas 
(Trans, Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 522. 1100 words) 
THERE was considerable prospecting for new supplies of oil in Arkan- 
sas during the past year, regardless of the overproduction affecting the 
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industry throughout the country. Justification for this new work was 


not lacking, as the local markets more than threatened to absorb a de- 


clining production. There were, however, no important new discoveries 
in the state during 1929. 


Petroleum Developments in California during 1929 


By Desarx B. Myers, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 525. 3000 words) 


THE consistent upward trend in crude oil production prevailing in 
California throughout the greater part of 1929, was effectively checked 
in November by a curtailment program instituted by mutual agreement 
between operators in four of the major fields. This program artificially 
reduced daily production to approximately the same daily figure as pre- 
vailed in December, 1928, but the large amount of deep drilling during 
the latter part of 1928 and during 1929 established a potential far in 
excess of refinery needs in the state. Low prices for crude oil which 
prevailed in California during 1928 continued during 1929. General 
curtailment continued in the older fields in San Joaquin Valley. Total 
production was 292,036,911 bbl., 25.88 per cent above 1928. 


Development Program in a Part of the Ventura Avenue Oil Field 


By Joseru JENSEN, Los Angeles, Cal., and F. W. Herter, Ventura, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., October, 475. 3500 words) 


THE Ventura Avenue field has only one distinctive shale body and one 
intermediate water between the great thickness of oil zone, leaving the 
lower 3300 ft. of the present known oil zone without any definite marker 
to divide it into different zones. In earlier years wells penetrated so 
much oil zone that recovery per foot of penetration was materially 
reduced. The differences in quantity of oil and gas production, areal 
extent of the zones, location of edge waters and practical drilling depth 
are the factors that have been used by the Associated Oil Co. in the 
eastern part of the field to divide this 3300 ft. of oil zone into three parts 
for three classes of wells. There is no longer any temptation to deepen 
wells when they are still producing commercial quantities of oil for larger 
production below. The program meets present needs and fits into a 
scheme for development of deeper zones at the proper time. 


California Oil Production Outlook for 1930 
By H. Norron Jounson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., April, 216. 4400 words) 


DURING 1929 production reached new heights and new depths. Produc- 
tion in 1930 depends chiefly on economics and psychology. 
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Petroleum Production and Development in the Rocky Mountain 
District in 1929 


By F. F. Hinrze, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 533. 2700 words) 


UNDER the general policy of retrenchment in wildcat drilling and 
proration of production, there were fewer oil operations in the Rocky 
Mountain district in 1929 than for several years previous and oil produc- 
tion declined approximately 2,500,000 bbl. Production in the Salt Creek 
field declined just about this amount. Deep drilling at Salt Creek was ~ 
showing up large oil reserves under that field, and with unit operation 
of the deeper wells there should be a large recovery and increased life 
for the field. 


Petroleum Development in 1929 in the North Rocky Mountain 
Region, including Wyoming, Moniana and Alberta 


By Ratpu Arnon, Los Angeles, Cal., and O. I. DescHon, Great Falls, Mont. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 539. 2250 words) 


DEEP drilling was the keynote of the more important developments in 
the North Rocky Mountain region during 1929, with Montana recording . 
the most important achievements through discovery of three new oil 
fields. Alberta produced 1,000,000 bbl. of 74° gravity naphtha, showing 
a considerable gain over 1928, developed a commercial oil pool in Turner 
Valley and extended that field 8 miles southward. 


Appalachian Petroleum and Natural Gas Fields during 1929 


By Cuartes R. Fettxe, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 544. 1800 words) 


THE outstanding event was the intensive drilling activity in the Brad- 
ford and Richburg pools of northwestern Pennsylvania and southwestern 
New York State, particularly the former, in connection with the con- 
tinued extension of the five-spot system of water-flooding. More new 
development work was undertaken and completed than during any pre- 
vious year since reclamation methods were first applied. This was due 
in part to an excellent price for oil and in part to discovery of the fact 
that more intensive methods (five-spotting) yielded greater profit. No 
new oil pools of significance were discovered. 


Petroleum Development in Indiana and Illinois in 1929 
By Atrrep H. Betz, Urbana, Ill., and Paut F. Simpson, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 548. 600 words) 
THE year was one of continued activity but the new production ob- 
tained was not sufficient to offset the decline in the production of the 
old wells. 


- Petroleum Developments in M ippi ae a 
By Ravpu E. Grim, University, Miss. 
(Trans. Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 550. 650 words) 
THIS paper discusses structural features of the state and summarizes 
1929 prospecting by districts. : 


World Petroleum Production during 1929 
By VaLentrn R. Garrras, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans. Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 552. 1400 words) " 
THIS paper discusses production throughout the world and is accom- 
panied by a table showing 1929, 1928 and 1927 figures. 


Petroleum Development in Venezuela during 1929 
By E. L. Esrasroox and J. A. Hotmes, New York, N. Y- 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 556. 2700 words) 

VENEZUELA continued to demonstrate that it is destined for many 
years to come to be one of the most important sources of crude petroleum. 
Total production was approximately 135,953,000 bbl., a 28 per cent in- 
crease over 1928. 


Russian Oil Fields in 1928 and 1929 
By Bast B. Zavorco, Tulsa, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 564. 3100 words) 

CONSIDERABLE progress was made throughout the Russian petroleum 
industry in 1929. Perhaps the most remarkable achievement was the 
execution of the programs set out by the Central Planning Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce. These programs were increased twice during 
the operating year, necessitating drilling the richest reserves, instead 
of developing gradually as originally planned. The production of all 
Russian fields increased by 14,200,000 bbl. as compared with the 1927- 
1928 operating year. 


Mexican Oil Fields during 1929 
By Vatentrin R. Garris and C. O. Isaxson, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 573. 2000 words) 

PRODUCTION of oil was approximately 45,000,000 bbl., or 5,000,000 bbl. 
less than in 1928. The fields near Tampico showed a decline of over 
10,000,000 for both the light and heavy crudes, which was partly offset 
by an increase of over 5,000,000 bbl. in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec fields. 


Petroleum Production in Dutch East Indies and Sarawak 
(Western Borneo) in 1929 
By J. Tu. Ers, The Hague, Netherlands 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 578. 450 words) 
THE total crude oil production of these islands was 5,838,253 metric | 


tons (43,000,000 bbl.) in 1929, an increase of about 838,000 metric tons 
over 1928. 
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Petroleum Production in Rumania in 1929 
(Special Correspondence) 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 579. 900 words) 

PRODUCTION in 1929 was approximately 35,556,000 bbl., as against 
31,542,000 bbl. in 1928. The increase in production was practically all 
accounted for in the District of Prahova, which produces over 70 per 
cent of all the Rumanian crude. 


Review of Colombian Operations in 1929 
By Micuaret O’SuHaucunessy, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 581. 1500 words) 
THIS paper reports the petroleum legislative situation for 1929. The 
Tropical Oil Co. produced 20,384,548 bbl. of crude oil. 


Petroleum Production in Argentina 
By Jose M. Sosrat, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 585. 200 words) 


ARGENTINA produced 9,381,692 bbl. of oil in 1929. 


Petroleum Development in Canada during 1929 
By T. G. Mapewick and Witt1am Caper, Ottawa, Ont. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 586. 900 words) 
PRODUCTION in 1929 totaled 1,130,159 bbl. as against 631,668 bbl. in 
1928. Production for 1929 was distributed as follows: New Bruns- 
wick, 7,800 bbl.; Ontario, 125,000 bbl.; Alberta, 997,359 barrels. 


Petroleum Developments in Bolivia in 1929 
By Gitsert P. Moors, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 588. 900 words) 

Bo.iviA still remains among the oil countries that have proved oil 
acreage but no production that is being marketed. No steps were 
taken to provide facilities for transport of Bolivian oil to market. The 
potential production from completed wells was practically unchanged 
from the 1928 figure of 6000 bbl. daily. 


Developments in Refinery Technology during 1929 


By A. D. Davin, New York, N. Y. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 590. 1500 words) 


THE writer summarizes in simple language the developments in re- 
finery technology in 1929. 


Petroleum Engineering Education 
By H. C. Georce, Norman, Okla. 
(Trans., Petrol. Devel. & Tech., 594. 700 words) 
Tus report of the round table discussion of Petroleum Engineering 
Education, which took place at the February, 1930 Meeting of the Petro- 
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leum Division, consists of the questions sent to about 60 of the leading a 
engineers and educators in the petroleum industry, the oral discussion 
at the round table and a summary of the written discussion. 


NONMETALLIC MINERALS 


Recent Outstanding Developments in the Nonmetallic Mineral 
Industries 


By Oxiver Bowtes, Washington, D. C. 
(Min. & Met., January, 37. 3750 words) 


OVERPRODUCTION is the greatest problem of many of these industries. 
In its train follow price cutting, interrupted operation and maintenance 
costs for idle plants. Improvements have been made in equipment methods 
of treatment and in cooperative efforts. 

Discussions as follows appear in February, 102: Recent Trends in the 
Uses of Refractories, by F. W. Davis, Newark, N. J.; Feldspar Used for 
Glass Manufacture in Canada and Phosphate Developments in British 
Columbia, Canada, by Hugh S. Spence, Ottawa, Ont.; Recent Develop- 
ments of the Sodium Sulfate Deposits of Western Canada, by L. H. Cole, 
Ottawa, Ont. Additional discussion, July, 339. 


Barite in California 


By Watrter W. Braptey, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No, 266; Class H, Non-metallic Minerals, No. 13) 


BARITE resources of California are ample to supply the present mar- 
ket demands of the Pacific Coast, both for ground barite and for 
lithopone; and apparently they are ample for any considerable in- 
crease that may occur as the population and coast industries advance. 
Previous to 1920, when the first plant in California for preparation of 
lithopone began operations, it was not possible to dispose of anything 
but a high-grade, white, dry-grinding crude; but now with two plants 
for acid-treating available, there is a market for off-color grades of 
the crude mineral. With deep drilling in areas of high gas pressure, 


the demand for barite in oil-well mudding appears to be increasing — 


in certain Californian oil fields. 


Hydration Factors in Gypsum Deposits of the Maritime Provinces 


By H. B. Battery, Fredericton, N. B. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 308; Class H, Non-metallic Minerals, No. 15) 


THIS is a study of the processes by which anhydrite deposits in Nova 
Scotia have been altered to gypsum. The author introduces the terms 
“top hydration,” “bottom hydration,” “side hydration” and “interior 
hydration” to characterize the processes observed, and describes in some 
detail the mechanism by which they operate. 
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Status of Phosphate Industry of Western United States 


By Frank Core, Anaconda, Mont. 
(Min. & Met., February, 104. 2000 words) 

THE territory covered in this discussion includes all the states west 
of the Mississippi River. The limited absorptive capacity of local mar- 
kets limits the output but demand is growing. Concentrated products 
that can be shipped are being produced. 


Limestone Quarrying at Northampton Plant of 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 


By L. James Boucuer, Northampton, Pa. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 272; Class H, Non-metallic Minerals, No. 14) 


THE Northampton, Pa., plant of the Atlas company is one of the 


' largest and most progressively managed in the portland cement indus- 


try. The daily output is 20,000 bbl. of cement for the manufacture of 
which 5500 tons of raw material is mined by open-cut methods. Opera- 
tions may be favorably compared with those conducted by metal-mining 
companies. Methods of stripping, drilling, blasting, loading, trans- 
portation, and crushing are described in detail. The cement rock and 
limestone are passed through rotary driers, pulverized in mills of the 
Huntington type, followed by tube mills. Revolving kilns fired by 
powdered coal produce the cement clinker which after cooling is 
ground in equipment similar to that used for the raw materials. A 
recent addition has been a ‘“‘Compeb” mill, a sectionalized tube 9 ft. 
diameter and 50 ft. long. The author of this paper is assistant manager 
of the plant. 


Quarrying of Limestone at Lime Spur, Montana 
By P. F. Minister, Butte, Mont. 
(Min. & Met., February, 108. 2700 words) 

AFTER a brief discussion of the history of the quarry and of its 
geology, this paper describes an ingenious system that might be called 
an underground glory hole and the problem of breaking the stone small 
enough but not too small. 


Application of the Wire Saw in Marble Quarrying 


By W. M. Weicet, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 262; Class H, Non-metallic Minerals, No. 12) 

THE wire saw has been extensively used in slate quarrying but until 
recently few attempts have been made to apply it to other stones. 
This paper is an account of its experimental use in the marble quarry 
of the Saint Clair Marble Co., near Guion, Ark. The installation is ex- 
tremely simple and requires a minimum amount of supervision. It is 
still in an experimental stage, as up to October, 1929, only four cuts 
had. been completed, so that while it seems to be successful it is not 
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yet safe to say that it is entirely satisfactory. Conditions are ideal in 
this particular place, as the quarry face is open at both ends, so that 


there is no expense of preparing openings for the sheave standards. 


As the quarry face advances, the cuts will become much longer, and it 
is questionable whether a wire of the necessary length will have suffi- 
cient tension to complete the cut at the center to something near the 
same depth as at the ends, within a reasonable time, and also have suffi- 
cient reserve strength to allow it to be pulled through the cut. Costs 
are given. eat ; 


Impact Mills for Grinding Fire Clay 
(Min. & Met., May, 266. 1600 words) 
DISCUSSION of paper on this subject by O. M. Tupper, Jr., that was 
presented at October, 1929, San Francisco Meeting and published in 
MINING AND METALLURGY (1929) 445. 


Precious Stones 
By Grorce Frepertck Kunz, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., January, 40. 1000 words) 

SINCE 1927, the diamond market has been stable. Emeralds are being 
mined in the Transvaal and Namaqualand as well as in Colombia and 
Russia. Beryl crystals found in Maine are probably the greatest crystals 
of mineral known. A great sapphire, a ruby and a spinel have been 
found in Burma. Tourmalin, agates and imperial jade have been mined. 


MINING GEOLOGY 


Mining Geology in 1929 
By R. J. Cotony, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., January, 23. 3500 words) 
REVIEW of changes in trend of geologic thought related to distribution, 
origin, structure, mineralogical and chemical features and processes of 


ore deposition; also advances in methods of field study and in general 
application of geology. 


Minerals in a Power-controlled World 
By H. Foster Bain, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., August, 392. 2500 words) 
AN excerpt from an address before the World Power Conference at 
Berlin, dealing with the question of mineral reserves. The author be- 
lieves that such reserves exist in considerable quantity and that their 


availability for use depends upon technology and economics. 


; 
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Recent Progress in the Mineral Industry of South America 
By Lester W. Strauss, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., September, 428. 8400 words) 
THIS paper shows the relative importance of the principal metallics 
and nonmetallics, including petroleum, produced in South America, and 


the countries that produce them. It gives statistics regarding the in- 
dividual minerals. : 


A Geological Survey of California 


By Watrter W. Braptey and Ovar P. Jenkins, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., November, 520. 1600 words) 
IN April, 1930, California State Division of Mines (formerly State 
Mining Bureau) observed its fiftieth anniversary. Its primary function 
is to make economic surveys of mineral resources, their development and 


‘utilization; also geological studies. Results are published in bulletins 


and annual reports. Fundamental geological survey has been begun; 
bibliography of. Californian geology is in press. Twelve field parties 
were working during the past summer. Compilation of new geologic 
map is in progress. Excellent cooperation with U. S. Geological Survey, 
universities, railroad and other companies. Work being planned on 
kasis of 10-year program. 


Age and Structure of the Vein Systems at Butte, Montana 


By James C. Ray, Stanford University, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 265; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 27) 

THE author discusses the general theory of shearing and describes 
some experimental work. After describing the Butte system of veins 
in some detail he comes to the following conclusions, which are sup- 
ported by the actual conditions in the Butte district. They reconcile 
and coordinate physiographic, structural and mineralogical data which, 
when considered independently, have sometimes appeared to offer 
contradictory evidence. 1. The three mineralized vein systems of 
the Butte district are of the same age and were formed during a 
single period of structural readjustment. 2. The observable faulting 
along the northwest and northeast vein systems could have taken 
place simultaneously. 3. The northwest and northeast vein systems 
were not continuous fractures at the time of their mineralization but 
were compression zones along which actual fractures existed only 
where minor intrafault-block adjustments caused comparatively slight 
movements. 4. The east-west (Anaconda) veins were formed in ten- 
sion fractures which were the principal channels of circulation and 
from which were tapped such mineralizers as found their way into and 
formed the ores of the northwest and northeast veins. 5. Forces 
active during posthypogene mineralization formed the present con- 
tinuity of the northwest and northeast veins. This continuity did not 
exist at the time of their hypogene mineralization or the existing bar- 
ren brecciated zones along their present courses must have been 
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mineralized. 6. Hypogene mineralization occurred as a result, of and 


% 


in conjunction with regional diastrophism during the Oligocene per od. z 
7. Regional diastrophism that occurred during the Pliocene and Pleis- — 


tocene periods can well account for the posthypogene reopening and 


faulting of the mineralized vein systems as well as the formation of “ 
the later unmineralized faults of the Butte district. He concludes 


with these postulations: (a) A fracture or fissure is not a vein until 
such fracture or fissure has become mineralized. (b) The age of a 


vein should be determined by the age of its mineralization and not by 


the age of the fracture in which the mineralization takes place. (c) 
Intersecting fractures may be of different ages but if they all are 
mineralized at the same time the resulting fractures are of the same 
age. 


Structure of Gold-bearing Quartz in Northern 
Ontario and Quebec 
By Georce W. Barn, Amherst, Mass. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 327; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 30) 

QUARTZ is not essential to a gold deposit of this general type. Any 
rock containing at least some silica or silicate, and brittle enough to 
have open fissures, may carry gold. Many of the deeper parts of veins 
at Pearl Lake have no quartz and the gold occurs in fractures in dissemi- 
nated sulfides. Some deposits have been forméd above the critical tem- 
perature of the solutions that made them and no open channel for en- 
trance of the solutions is visible. All gold, however, is introduced into 
exceedingly small fractures or planes of weakness in rock which has 
undergone some earlier stage of mineralization. Brittle quartz lying 
between walls strong enough to transmit crushing stresses to it is one 
of the more favorable places for development of planes of weakness and 
open fractures in which the late-stage minerals may be deposited. Quartz 
is a host mineral and forms no appreciable part of the products of crys- 
tallization. from the solutions bringing in the gold. Pyrite forms an 
equally good host. Quartz is invariably dissolved along a gold-bearing 
fissure. Sericite or some salt of a partly neutralized base (mineral con- 
taining hydroxyl radical) invariably occurs in the gold-bearing fissure, 
or at some point along it. Pyrite or other sulfides are never dissolved 
along a gold-bearing fissure. The sulfides, therefore, can exert no re- 
ducing effect upon the gold-bearing solutions; they are hosts only. The 
reactions between the solutions and the quartz walls of the fractures, 
according to the author, seem to indicate that gold is deposited by neu- 
tralization of an alkaline basic solution, in which gold is known to be 
soluble, by silicon anhydride or a silicon acid derived from a silicate. 
Fractures in which gold and its associates occur are capillary or sub- 
capillary in size, and the distribution of minerals shows that the solu- 
tions in most cases moved with normal hydraulic flow. Their surface 
energy must, therefore, have been high and their viscosity low; these 
conditions could exist only near or above their critical temperature. 
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Geology of the Parral Area of the Parral District, Chihuahua 


‘By Harrison Scumirt, Hanover, N. M. 
, (Tech. Pub. No. 304; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 29) 

JURASSIC limestones and shales were folded, uplifted and then eroded 
to form a mountainous topography upon which a thick series of vol- 
canic rocks was deposited. Intrusions and faulting followed. Mineral- 
izing solutions seem to have been deposited before the adjustment by 
faulting was complete. Sphalerite, galena, pyrite and argentite are 
the predominating “ore” minerals. The oreshoot along the Veta Colo- 
rado was possibly localized by breccia filled depressions in the foot 
wall of the Veta Colorado fault. The Palmilla ore deposits are at vein 
junctions, the structural relations and type of mineralization resem- 
bling those of the Comstock lode. Outcrop criteria for oreshoots in 
depth are the presence of silicification residual fluorite, residual oxi- 
dized lead minerals and some silver. 


The Pao Deposits of Iron Ore in the State of Bolivar, Venezuela 


By Ernest F. Burcuarp, Washington, D. C. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 295; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 28) 

IN the Pao deposits in the State of Bolivar, Venezuela, it is estimated 
that at least 35,000,000 tons of iron ore is available, of which 15,000,000 
is classified as “in sight.” A large part of the deposit could be mined 
most economically by open cuts. The ore is predominantly hard, crys- 
talline, hematite, but most of it carries magnetite irregularly distrib- 
uted within the mass, or distributed in fairly definite bands. The 
analyses show an iron content ranging generally between 65 and 70 
per cent. The phosphorus is generally below the Bessemer limit, and 
other deleterious elements such as titanium and sulfur likewise are 
low. ‘The ore is suitable for making Bessemer steel and should also 


‘be suitable for smelting to pig iron or steel in the electric furnace. 


The proximity of large undeveloped water powers and extensive forests 
from which charcoal might be made suggest the possibility of local 
manufacture of iron and steel. 


Occurrence of Quicksilver Orebodies 


By C. N. Scrvuerte, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. 335; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 31) 

THIS paper was presented at the New York meeting and read by title. 
About 50 of the 87 pages are devoted to the description of ore deposits 
in the United States and the remainder to those in foreign countries. 
The author concludes that given a region in which quicksilver occurs, 
the orebodies should be sought where conditions favoring a concentra- 
tion of magmatic solutions exist. When viewed and judged from this 
standpoint the frantic efforts to class the orebodies as veins stock- 
works, beds, impregnations or whatnot are seen to be unnecessary. The 
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question of whether they will extend to great depth or not is generally : 


irrelevant, as only in exceptional cases does this material affect the 
extent of the orebodies. A flat-lying orebody is preferable to one of 
similar extent dipping steeply and thus attaining depth, because the 


flat-lying orebody can be extracted through less expensive shafts than | 


a vertical one. There is no inherent virtue in a quicksilver orebody 
merely because it goes to great depth. The age of the associated rocks 


and gangue minerals is more or less accidental. They are attendant — 


but not causal occurrences. Examples of quicksilver orebodies in 
many different parts of the world have been cited. At some of these, 
as at Montebuono in Italy, opalite in Oregon and the B. & B. in Nevada, 
the mineralizing solutions reached the surface. Only a partial con- 
centration of the primary mineralization took place and only low-grade 
orebodies were formed. Such surface-formed orebodies are generally 
marginal, depending on the price of the metal. Other examples, such 
as the Black Butte, Non Pareil and Bonanza in Oregon, the Castle Peak 
in Nevada and the Arizona mines, formed low-grade orebodies only be- 
cause of the tightness of the receptacle rock. The largest and most 
productive mines, which had high-grade ore in quantity, are those in 
which the most favorable conditions for concentration existed. Fis- 
sures from the parent magma to the point of deposition exist. Im- 
pervious rock strata directed and limited the magmatic solutions to 
pervious rock masses. These receptacle rocks were breccias or sand- 
stones of generous interstitial space. The ore mineral is the primary 
cinnabar precipitated in concentrated condition on account of loss of 
pressure and temperature of the primary alkaline thermal solutions. 
The shape of the orebody is determined by the disposition of the con- 
fining rocks. 


The Unexpected in the Discovery of Orebodies 
By Ira B. Joratemon, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 340; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 32) 

MANY orebodies of great richness have been found unexpectedly. The 
northern Rhodesian copper deposits of B’wana M’Kubwa and Roan An- 
telope were practically worthless with 2 to 3 per cent oxidized copper 
ore down to 80 ft. in depth and were thought to be similar to the Union 
Miniére du Haut Katanga oxidized ores. At this stage of affairs T. F. 
Field and H. H. d’Autremont visited Rhodesia for American interests 
in 1926. Purely by accidental microscopic observation these two engi- 
neers recognized minute disseminations of chalcocite ore in some of the 
sandstone at the 80 to 100 ft. depth. This was entirely unexpected; no 
surface indications were present to intimate secondary enrichment at 
depth. 

Similarly the author pointed out the highlights referring to the unex- 
pected discovery of the Colorado orebody at Cananea; the Frood orebody 


of International Nickel; the Campbell orebody at Bisbee; and the H ore- 
body at Noranda, in Quebec. 
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Ore Deposition in Open Fissures Formed by Solution Pressure 


By Atrrep WaNpDKE, Guanajuato, Gto., Mexico 
(Tech. Pub. No. 342; Class I, Mining Geology, No. 33) 


THIS PAPER directs attention to a process of ore emplacement which 
seems not to have received due consideration. Experimental work has 
indicated that ore solutions frequently depart from the parent magma 
under a pressure that would compel them to force apart the rock walls. 
Certain examples of flat-lying veins are cited which apparently show 
conclusively that this process has been operative. It is also concluded 
that certain vertical lenticular orebodies, where the proof is less con- 
clusive, have nevertheless also been emplaced in openings formed by 
the pressure of the ore-bearing solutions. 
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Governmental Control of the Production and Sale of Mineral 
Resources 


By Witiiam E. Corsy, San Francisco, Cal. 

(Tech. Pub. No. 325; Class A, Metal Mining, No. 37; Class F, Coal and Coke, No. 34; 
Class G, Petroleum and Gas, No. 29; Class H, Non-metallic Minerals, No. 16; Class K, 
Mining Administration, No. 3) 

GOVERNMENTAL control of mineral resources is complicated by the fact 
that both the Federal and State officials have certain powers. The Federal 
government has exclusive jurisdiction to determine the manner in which 
minerals shall be extracted and marketed from the public domain. The 
recent action in cancelling certain oil and gas prospecting permits and 
refusing to issue others until the present over-production has been 
checked is an instance of control. 

The authority of the states arises out of a broad interpretation of 
“police power,” the scope of which is expanding with the gradual chang- 
ing of social and economic conditions, though the courts have been slow 
to uphold legislation aimed to control output and sale of minerals. 
Because of the migratory nature of oil and gas deposits, legislation 
involving control of them has been more successful. The ground has 
been that regulation has been necessary in the public interest to prevent 
over-production and waste. 

The principle of the severance of minerals from surface ownership 
is the ideal system of law. President Hoover has proposed that surface 
rights of remaining public lands, subject to specified reservations, be 
transferred to State governments. The desirability of this policy from 
the standpoint of the miner is open to question. 

Increased governmental control is inevitable, but there is a happy 
medium between drastic government paternalism and complete freedom 


of individual operation. 


Progress Toward Security and Stability th ott 
By Hersert Hoover, Washington, D. C. 
(Min. & Met., November, 508. 1100 words) 


EXcerPTs from an address before the American Federation of Labor, 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 6, 1930. 


Association Work 


By J. Wmu1am Wetter, Philipsburg, Pa. 

(Min. & Met., November, 528. 800 words) 
THE author has observed that the work of many organizations is con- 
ducted by a “clique” which is always made up of aggressive men who 
will work for the success of the organization. The clique will welcome 


‘with open arms anyone who manifests an interest and signifies a desire 


to assist in the work. 


Solving Distribution Problems by Merger 


By Harotp Vinton Coes, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., November, 529. 5300 words) 

A MERGER is primarily instigated for the resulting economies in dis- 
tribution, administration, production and finance and the opportunity 
for meeting competition more successfully. The invasion of the coal 
market by competing commodities requires sound plans to meet the 
situation. It is quite conceivable that a merger in the coal industry | 
would prove successful if organized with the proper units to produce 
coal of the various types required by a given market, to improve the 
preparation and merchandising methods, to ultimately reduce the cost 
of coal to the consumer, and to provide extensive research into further 
developments such as those for fuel-burning efficiency. 


"A Plea for a United States Court of Patent Appeals 


By Witu1AM GrEENAWALT and KennetH W. Greenawatt, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., February, 85. 7000 words) 
A THOUGHTFUL discussion to establish the argument that technically 
trained men are necessary to hand down a sound judgment on most 
points involving science and technology. 


Factors Affecting the Replacing of Equipment 


By P. B. Bucky, New York, N. Y. 
(Min, & Met., February, 99. 3500 words) 

THIS paper gives mathematical formulas for determining (1) the 
desirability of replacing present equipment, and its corollary, the desira- 
bility of keeping present equipment, and (2) the date at which it will 
be desirable to replace present equipment. Discussion, May 267. 
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Employees’ Clubs 
(Min. & Met., July, 344. 1300 words) 

DISCUSSION of clubs to enable employees to keep in touch with the 
work of the entire plant without interference with one another’s depart- 
ment. The clubs at the Copper Queen mine and smelter are especially 
described. 


Geophysical Prospecting in 1929 


- By Donatp H. McLaucuiin, Cambridge, Mass. 
. (Min. & Met., January, 26. 2900 words) 


REVIEW of respective merits of methods and instruments. Need for 
research and instruction and for skillful interpretation is emphasized. 
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Geophysics Education 
By C. A. Hemanp, Golden, Colo. 
(Min, & Met., May, 250. 1200 words) 
THE basis for training in geophysics should be geology, with extensive 
work in mathematics and physics. 


Choice of Geophysical Methods 


By Frank Rieser, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., June, 301. 5400 words) 

THE subject of this paper is the problem of checking the rising cost 
of discovery of new fields by the proper employment of geophysical 
methods, remembering that geophysical methods never yield final con- 
clusions. 


The Status and Importance of Isostasy 


By Wiru1am Bowie, Washington, D. C. 
(Min. & Met., February, 93. 2600 words) 
REVIEW of the tests of isostasy by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and in Canada, a review of information regarding gravity anomalies, and 
suggestions for research. Discussion in April, 226. 


Interpretation of Gravitational Anomalies, II 
By H. SuHaw, London, England 
(Tech. Pub. No. 338; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 21) 

THIS is a continuation of the paper on this subject published as 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATION No. 178 last year. The first paper considered 
a heavy horizontal block extending to infinity, and a similar block with 
an inclined face. This paper considers the simple infinite vertical 
block and one inclined to the vertical, making the same general as- 
sumptions as in the first paper. The first part of the paper considers 
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the gradient characteristics, variation of maximum gradient with 
depth, position of the maximum gradient, variation of gradient with > 
distance from midpoint, gradient value at definite distance from cen- 
ter line, inclination of the gradient curve at the origin, gradient in- — 
terpretation, the characteristics of differential curvature, variation of — 
maximum curvature with depth, position of maximum curvature, varia- 
tion of curvature with distance from center line, position at which — 
curvature attains definite values, the comparison of gradient and curva- 
ture effects, intersection of gradient and curvature curves, relation be- 
tween gradient and curvature curves, relation between gradient and 
curvature values, combined gradient and curvature interpretation, 
geometrical construction and a comparison of horizontal and inclined 
blocks under the conditions assumed. The second part similarly takes 
up the infinite inclined block. 


Depth of Investigation Attainable by Potential Methods of 
Electrical Exploration and Electrical Studies of the 
Earth’s Crust at Great Depths 
By Conrap and Marcet ScHLUMBERGER, Paris, France 
(Tech. Pub. No. 315; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 18) 

IN May, 1928, electrical investigations at great depths were under- 
taken in the region of Vitré, Brittany. The purpose of these investiga- 
tions was to ascertain the depths of investigation attainable by elec- 
trical prospecting and to study the resistivities of the rocks at very great 
depths. Measurements were made in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the length of lines utilized varied between 2 
and 200 kilometers. This latter length corresponds to a 50-km. depth. 

The paper indicates how several difficulties encountered in the course 
of the investigation were overcome—in particular, the difficulties result- 
ing from the skin effect and from the earth currents—and the results 


obtained regarding the skin effect and the resistivity of the rocks at 
great depths are given. 


Electrical Prospecting for Ore and Oil 


By Hans Lunpperc, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., April, 210. 2400 words) 


A CONCISE summary of the principal factors to be considered in de- 
ciding upon the method most likely to give results. 


Observed and Theoretical Electromagnetic Model Response 
of Conducting Spheres 


By L. B. Sticuter, Madison, Wis. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 332; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 20) 
AFTER statement of the principles of similitude which apply to electro- 
magnetic modeling, charts showing the inductive response of conducting 
spheres as dependent on frequency, conductivity, and size are exhibited 
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in this paper. The shape of the curve, which relates intensity of response 
to frequency, is significant in indicating the advisability of low frequen- 
cies in the exploration for conducting bodies, when consistent with the 
securing of a large percentage of the ideally possible response. Compari- 
sons of theoretical respnse and that observed with models are shown, and 
relationships with the subject of applied electromagnetic prospecting are 
indicated. 


Absorption of Electromagnetic Induction and Radiation by Rocks 


By A. S. Eve, Montreal, Que. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 316; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 19) 

IN prospecting for orebodies underground by electrical methods the 
usual practice is to employ a loop of wire carrying alternating current 
that induces an electromotive force in good conductors beneath the 
surface. One of the factors in the problem is the absorption of the 
electromagnetic disturbances by the intervening soils and rocks. The 
theory on radiation waves is summarized and the results of a series of 
experiments made in the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky are outlined. The 
cave was because of the absence of metallic conductors, the “overbur- 
den” being horizontal layers of sandstone and limestone. The limestone 
had a resistivity of 100,000 ohm-cm. It appears that Morse signals 
can be picked up readily in underground mine workings with receiving 
coils and head phones as the only apparatus. 


Mapping Oil Structures by the Sundberg Method 


By TuHeopor Zuscuiac, New York 


(Tech. Pub. No. 313; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 17; Class G, Petroleum 
and Gas, No. 26) ; 


THE basic principle of electromagnetic prospecting in its application 
to geologic structure is the measurement of the electromagnetic field 
resulting from currents set up in strata which, due to their content of 
saline solutions, are of high electrical conductivity. This permits the 
determination of the depth to these strata, and consequently their eleva- 
tion can be determined at a sufficient number of points to give their 
dip and strike and thus determine the form of geologic structure present. 
Following a brief non-technical discussion of the principles involved, 
diagrams of the electrical indications resulting from typical geological 
structures are given, followed by maps showing the actual results of 
electrical surveys over a salt dome and a faulted area respectively. These 
results are then compared with the evidence derived from drilling, and 
the electrical prospecting results are shown to accord with the geology. 


Practical Geomagnetic Exploration with the Hotchkiss Superdip 


By Noex H. Srearn, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 370; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 24) 


To assist mining engineers and economic geologists who find it nec- 
essary to categorize the various geophysical methods and instruments 


this paper discusses the place of the Hotchkiss Superdip. The prin 
ciple, construction, behavior, sensitivity, mani 


ipulation, fiel 


non-specialist. nyt 
The author concludes: “In categorizing the Superdip, however, it 


d procedure. 
and corrections are outlined in such a way as to be understood by the % 


should be borne in mind that the instrument has been designed asa 


facile tool for the use of mining engineers and economic geologists, 
and that its use is reeommended for magnetic anomalies of an order of 
magnitude greater than 10 gammas.” 


Seismic Propagation Paths 


By Maurice Ewrne and L. Don Leet 
(Tech. Pub. No. 267; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 16) 


ASSUMING that wave velocities in seismic prospecting increase 
as a continuous linear function of the depth, the authors have de- 
rived formulas for computing, from two time-distance observations, 
the amount of velocity increase, depth of penetration, and a graphical 
determination of the path of the vibrations and have discussed the 
ground, reflected and refracted waves. The literature of the subject 
is first reviewed, and then the authors proceed to the derivation of 
their own formulas. Then numerical examples are given to illustrate 
the application of the formulas. The paper concludes with a two-page 
bibliography. 


A New Geophone 


By C. A. Hemanp, Golden, Colo. 
(Tech. Pub. No. 330; Class L, Geophysical Prospecting, No. 22) 


THE improved geophone described in this paper was devised by the 
author and C. H. Hull. After describing the work done on the geo- 


phone during the war and that by the Bureau of Mines subsequent to | 


that time, the author discusses the possibility of the use of it for 
geophysical prospecting, and discussing the range of its sensitivity the 
author describes his method of magnification of the amount of air 
movement by the aid of a reflected beam of light. 


Summaries of Results from Geophysical Surveys 


at Various Properties 
(Tech. Pub. No. 869; Class L. Geophysical Prospecting, No. 23) 


THIS pamphlet contains a series of summaries of geophysical work 
done on a number of properties in the United States and Canada, with 
one covering briefly the Bushveld, South Africa. There is an introduc- 
tion by D. H. McLaughlin, chairman of the Committee on Geophysical 
Prospecting and a general discussion of the summaries. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Engineering Education 
By Tueopore J. Hoover, Stanford University, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., February, 74. 1100 words) 
eee ere from an address delivered at joint meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Section and the Stanford Section, Mining and Geological Society 
of American Universities. 


Mineral Education in 1929 
By E. A. Hotsroox, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., January, 32. 1000 words) 
BoTH the name and scope of work in schools of mines are being 
broadened and there is a paradoxical trend toward and away from 
greater specialization. 


The Changing Field in Metallurgical Education 
By Davw F. McFartanp, State College, Pa. 
(Min, & Met., May, 246. 1800 words). 
DESCRIBES the growth in curricula from the days of “metallurgical 
options” to the present broad courses which include much special funda- 
mental knowledge other than engineering. 


What Does Industry Want in the Training of Metallurgists? 
_ By SrepHen L. Goopate, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Min. & Met., May, 248. 1900 words) : 
DIGEST of replies to a questionnaire, with the concluding statement by 
the author that the University of Pittsburgh is trying to comply with 
the demand of industry that students shall be given courses to provide 


the most thorough training possible in the fundamental sciences, some . 


cultural study, some business law and finance and all the metallurgy 
that can be crowded into the four-year course. 


Why Do Few Students Elect Metallurgy? 


By Cuartes Y. Crayton, Rolla, Mo. 
(Min. & Met., May, 251. 1350 words) 


THE author answers this question by showing that metallurgy is a 
word known to few outside of technical fields, partly because metallurgy 
has been looked upon as a simple branch of applied chemistry. He urges 
more publicity for the opportunities in metallurgical work. 
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‘Metlinceatn 


By Carte R. heey visti ge, ice 
- (Min. & Met., May, 252. 3000 words) 


THE eee aspects of college laboratory work are usr by 
description of the laboratories at the Maseag hate dnsprule of ' 
nology. ‘ nf Pike <a 


Research - . 
_ By Cuartes M. A. Stine, Wilmington, Del. ; 
(Min. & Met., May, 261. 2400 words) : 
THE director of development in an organization that has been a leader _ 
in building business on research and its application CiseMeses its oppor- f 
tunities and its rewards. 


Making the Mining Indusiry More Attractive te the Graduate 


By Hizrary W. Sr. Carr, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Min, & Met., August, 385. 2200 words) é 
A STATEMENT of the problem as seen by an undergraduate at the 
University of Utah. 


Mining and Manufacturing 
By M. S. Nortn, Chicago, Ill. 
(Min. & Met., November, 534. 750 words) 

MINING and manufacturing have long been considered separate and dis- 
tinct enterprises. Differences that exist are, in the case of the mines, the 
result of adhering to past practices which were sound but do not measure 
up to modern business practice. It is true that mining has developed 
processes purely technical that indicate great progress but usually in 
the engineering field. This progress may be likened to the progress in 
the development of specialized machines in factories. Methods of man- 
agement, merchandising, cost finding, budgeting and the elimination of 
waste of men, materials and machines have not received the consideration 
usually given in modern up-to-date factories. The traditional difference 
between mining and manufacturing is of lesser importance today than ever 
before. Mining is modernizing but great advancement must yet be made 


to bring into play all fundamental economics appreciated in and made a 
part of modern manufacture. 


A Bird’s-eye View of South America 


By Corry C. Brayron, Oakland, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., November, 525. 3000 words) 

THE writer describes a six months’ business trip made last winter and 
spring for the American Manganese Steel Co., which gave him and his 
son a very satisfactory bird’s-eye view of the Canal Zone and South- 
America. They saw all the great mining properties and their itinerary 
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dern lines. Airplane transportation is the latest and most outstanding 
ccomplishment, for distances are long. The ‘consolidated system now 
- covers some 15,000 miles of both coasts and cross country. In addition 
3 there are several local lines. The writer and his son made some 8000 
g miles of the journey, including the crossing e the Andes, by air. 


eee, Protection at Mining Camps 
By E. B. Bressevievre, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., November, 538. 2700 words) 

STRESSES the importance of sanitation of mining projects in general 
and describes sewage-treatment plants at the town sites of Noranda, 
Quebec, and Flin Flon, Manitoba, which are modern plants equipped with 
Dorr units similar to those in municipal use elsewhere. Conditions are 
severe at Noranda, as the water supply and point of final discharge of the 
sewage-plant effluent are the same body of water. The paper also de- 


scribes the water-purification plant at Noranda. Health authorities of 
- the Province of Quebec give Noranda water the highest rating in the 


province. There have been no epidemics of typhoid at either camp, as at 
Cobalt. 


Early Day San Francisco Stock Market Fluctuations on the Mines 
of the Comstock Lode, Nevada 
By Henry LAwreNcE SLosson, San Francisco, Cal. 
(Min, & Met., February, 110. 1100 words) 

Hap it not been for this wild era of speculation it is doubtful whether 
the lode would have ever been developed, particularly after the rich 
surface orebodies had been mined out and the persistence of ore in 
depth had been doubted by some very eminent geologists. 


Metal Prices 
By Frepertck W. Braptey, San. Francisco, Cal. 
(Min. & Met., December, 572. 3800 words) 
A DISCUSSION of fluctuation in commodity prices after some of the great 
wars of history, followed by special discussion of nonferrous metals and 
the possibility of reasonable stabilization. 


Is the Producer of Gold a Social Parasite? 


By Zay Jerrries, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Min. & Met., December, 571. 1000 words) 
ApouT half the gold produced since the discovery of America has been 
largely consumed for useful things or for purposes which otherwise gave 
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satisfaction to human beings. — 
America was discovered can th 


charge. The balance of the gold is acc 


world credit and commerce. There are required for the pro 
credit gold approximately 250,000 people—one person in about 

about 0.015 per cent of the world population. The author 

suggest a way to accomplish the involved and difficult function of 

gold with as little expenditure of human energy? The producer of cr 
gold, far from being a social parasite, renders mankind one of its most 
useful and valuable services. wt? 3 


Can Silver Come Back? 


By W. F. Borrtcxe, New York, N. Y. Ae. 
(Min. & Met., April, 207. 3200 words) ; te 


BRIEF analysis of present demand and inquiry into stimulation of in- 4 
dustrial uses. “4 


Suggested Solution of the Silver Problem 


By Harrincton Emerson, New York, N. Y. 
(Min. & Met., December, 589. 2300 words) 


ADVOCATES adoption by the United States of a silver policy of its own, 
making silver an alternate money metal. Domination of the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver prices per ounce has been held by various countries, _ 
and the United States should hold that domination now. It should abolish ~ 
the silver dollar and should make silver certificates redeemable in silver 
bullion at the posted price for the day. This is not the bi-metal standard. 
There is an absolute and clearly defined difference between a double 
standard and an alternate. The author wants the alternate right to use 
silver bullion by special contract; to pay taxes in gold or in silver bullion. 
Such legislation would stimulate activities in every mining camp—gold, 
silver, lead or copper; would increase the price of wheat and its alter- 
nates, and would restore the purchasing power of Japan, China and India. 


Unwise and Dangerous Provisions of Engineering Registration 
Laws 


By G. M. Butter, Tucson, Ariz. 
(Min. & Met., March, 179. 3800 words) 


DISCUSSION of licensing laws by one who has had experience in this 
administration. The author urges mining engineers to be alert to pre- 
vent the passage of laws that will inconvenience them and restrict their 


freedom to choose their working places. Discussion in April, 225 and 
May, 277. ' 
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J. V. N. Dorr, M30, 107 
John Fritz, awarded to D. W. Taylor, 
M30, 544 
Robert W. Hunt, awarded to James 
Aston, M30, 106 
J. E. Johnson Jr., award to W. S. 
Unger, M80, 147 
William Lawrence Saunders, M30, 317 
presented to D. C. Jackling, M30, 
584 
meetings: Chicago, Sept., 1930, proceedings, 
M30, 421; T30, 31 
1871 to date, T30, 28 
El Paso, Oct., 1930, proceedings, 
M380, 317, 416, 467, 512; T380, 32 
Los Angeles, Oct., 1930, proceedings, 
M30, 418, 452, 469; T30, 32 
New York, Feb., 1930: announcements, 
programs, etc., M80, 51, 75, 132 
proceedings, T30, 29 
Pittsburgh, Sept., 1930, proceedings, 
M30, 419; T30, 30 
Tulsa, Oct., 1930, proceedings, M80, 
418, 452, 469; T30, 31 
membership, year of 1929, T30, 33 
necrology, 1929, T30, 37 


Technical Publications, key to c 
tion, M30, Jan. (13) 5° 
Transactions, 1930: 

binding, M80, Feb. ee 
Coal Division, 1930, M30, 


- 443 
Institute of Metals Division, 1930, 
M30, 404 


Iron and Steel Division, 1930, M30, . 


600 


Milling Methods, 1930, M30, 393, — 2 


Sept. (22) 


Petroleum Development and Tech- — 


nology, 1930, M30, July (26) 7 
Volume on ore deposits, M30, 
338 


reports: for year 1929, notice of publication, © 


T80, 33 
treasurer’s, year of 1929, T30, 33 
‘representatives on boards, T30, 14 
Review of the Year 1929, M80, Ed. 2 
Secretary, rambles of the, M30, 404 
Student Associates, M30, May (26) 
student associates, dues and privileges, 
T30, 17 ; 
student societies, officers, T30, 18 
privileges, T30, 17 
Where the money goes, M30, 276 
Woman's Auxiliary, annual meeting, M30, 
148 
Woman’s Auxiliary. scholars graduate, M30, 
355 
American members entertain Japanese, M30, 53 
American Metal Co. of Texas, Presidio mine: 
costs, T.P. 334 
milling methods, T.P. 368. Abs., M30, 
Oct. (34); T80, 336 
mining methods, T.P. 834. Abs., M30, 
May (28); T30, 326 
American Petroleum Institute, technical divisions, 
M30, Ed. 199 
American Yearbook, 1929, M80, B. R. Apr. (20) 


AnaBLE, A.: Removing Wood Chips in Mills, ~ 


M30, D439 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.: cadmium, electro- 
lytic, plant at Great Falls, Mont., 
T30, 239. Abs., M80, March (14); 
T30, 352 

BE practice, M30, 389 

Anpmrson, A, E.: Discussion on Experiments 
with Flotation Reagents, B30, 359 

Anpxrson, A. N.: biography, M30, 231 

AnpERson, C. O. ann Aspoas, H.: 
Picher zinc ores, B30, 105 


tumbling 


‘a 


Ba 
4 
‘ 


1, 487, 488, 489 
2 Ds r Causes of Cuppy Wire, E80, 117 
AnveErson, J. K.: biography, M30, 231 
Annealing: electric furnaces, E30, 424, 433 
_. gas furnaces, E30, 422, 425 
gas vs. wood furnaces for brass, E30, 423, 
- 427, 437 
nonferrous metals, recent developments, 
E30, 414. Abs., M30, Feb. (24); T80, 
352. 
Annual Report, Director of the Mint, M30, B.R. 
neg h Apr. (20) 
Anthraxylon, description, F30, 632, 647 
Apmann, A. M.: Discussion on Recent Develop- 
ments in Melting and Annealing Non- 
ferrous Metals, E30, 428 
Appalachian area, oil and gas development in 
_ 1929, G30, 544 
Appalachian Petroleum and Natural Gas Fields 
during -1929 (FErrKe) G30, 544. 
Abs., T30, 399 
aE Eitce us, K. C.: Dry Cleaning of Coal in 
England, T.P. 874. Abs., M30, Dec. 
(12); T30, 373 
Application of the Wire Saw in Marble Quarrying 
(WexienL) T.P. 262. Abs., M30, 
Jan, (18); T30, 403 
Application of X-rays to Development Problems 
Connected with the Manufacture of 
Telephone Apparatus (BAnyERTz) T.P. 
349. Abs., M30, Sept. (22); T30, 368 
Applied Geophysics in the Search for Minerals, 
M30, B.R. Jan. (26) 
Arc welding in industry, M30, 353 
Arncusir, R. 8S. anp Kempr, L. W.: Aluminum- 
silicon-magnesium Casting Alloys, T.P. 
352. Abs., M30, Sept. (26); T30, 362 
Are Engineers Safe in Russia?, M30, 600 
Argentina: petroleum production in 1929, G30, 
585 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 20 
Arizona: Ajo, New Cornelia mill, M30, 437 
Arkansas: petroleum developments in 1929, G30, 
522 
production of oil, 1930-34, estimated, G30, 
524 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 34 
Arxema, H. P.: Discussion on Certain Types of 
Defects in Copper Wire Caused by 
Improper Dies and Drawing Practice, 
E30, 133 
Arnoutp, C. E.: Discussion on Miami Copper 
Company Method of Mining Low- 
grade Orebody, T30, 81 
R. anp Dzscuon, O. I.: Petroleum 
Development in the North Rocky 
Mountain Region, Including Wyoming, 
Montana and Alberta, in 1929, G30, 
539; T30, 399 
Art of Straight Thinking, M30, B.R. June (20) 
Arthur mill. See Utah Copper Co. 
Ashio copper mine, visit to, M30, 220. 
TS0, 333 


ARNOLD, 


Abs., 


Discussion, 81 et seq. 
Feb. (40); T30, 372 ; 
Coal Classification; a Review and a 
F30, 512. Abs., T30, 376 é 
Discussions: on Classification of Coal, F30, 554 
on Properties of Coal Which Affect Pls 
Use for the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 
Water Gas and Producer Gas, F30, 713 
Asia: An Economic and Regional Geography, M30, ‘ 
B.R. June (20) be 
Asia, unit operation of oil pools, G30, 21 é 
Aspoas, H. anp Anpurson, C. O.: tumbling 
Picher zinc ores, B30, 105 La 
Astron, J.: Robert W. Hunt medalist for 1930, 
M30, 106, 146 
ATCHERSON, R. W. H.: Discussion on Beneficiation — 
of Iron Ore, C80, 417 
Atlas Metallographicus, M30, B.R. March (34), — 
Dee. (20) 
Atmospheric conditions, effect on human beings, : 
T.P. 319. Abs., M30, March (14); 
T30, 332 es: 
Attritus, description, F30, 633, 649 
Austenite. See Steel. 
Austin, M. M.: Working Properties of Tantalum 
(T.P. 278) E30, 551. Abs., M30, 
March (38); T30, 367 4 
Discussion on Metallography of Commercial 
Thorium, E380, 549 
Australia: petroleum reserves, M30, D357 
Ayres, W.S8.: Some Stirring Experiences, M30, 58 
To the Younger Members, M30, 160 


B 


Babbitt metal, tin-base: scrap, foundry: classifica- 

tion, E30, 286: 
disposition, E30, 287 

Banyertz, M.: Application of X-rays to Develop- 
ment Problems Connected with the 
Manufacture of Telephone Apparatus, 
T.P. 349. Abs., M30, Sept. (22); 
T30, 368 

Baitey, H. B.: Hydration Factors in Gypsum 
Deposits of the Maritime Provinces, 
T.P. 308. Abs., M30, March (12); 
T30, 402 

Baitny, M.: biography, M30, 280 

Batty, T. F.: Production of Gray Iron from Steel 
Scrap in the Electric Furnace (T.P. 
296) C30, 64; Discussion, 78 et seq. 
Abs., M30, Feb. (34); T30, 343 

Barn, E. C.: Discussion on Determining Orienta- 
tion of Crystals in Rolled Metal from 
X-ray Patterns Taken by Monochro- 
matic Pinhole Method, E30, 565: 

Bain, E. C. anp DAvenport, E. 8.: Transforma- 
tion of Austenite at Constant Subcritical 
Temperatures (T.P. 348) C30, 117; 
Discussion, 152. Abs., M30, Sept. 
(20); T30, 346 f 

Bain, G. W.: Structure of Gold-bearing Quartz in 
Northern Ontario and Quebec, T.P. 
327. Abs., M380, May (26); T30, 406 


a , 
‘critical speed, B30, 51 76,7 "7, 81 
equations of ball paths, B30, 57 
grinding tests, B30, 63 
in tailing retreatment, B30, 95 
laboratory investigation, B30, 51. 
M30, March (22); T30, 335 

large vs. small mills, B30, 74, 79 

mechanics, B30, 51 

moving pictures of action made by Hawitais: 
B30, 79 

slippage overcome by design of mill lining, 
B30, 75 

squirrel-cage mill for studying ball action, 
B30, 53 

rubber lining, B30, 78 

theory, B30, 51 

tumbling Picher zinc ores, B30, 105 

vs. roll crushing, B30, 103, 104 

Banks, L. M. anp Jounson, G. A.: Differential 

Grinding Applied-to Tailing Retreat- 

ment (T.P. 217) B30, 94 

P. E.: Registration of Engineers, 
M30, D277 
____ Barite: California, production, T.P. 266. 

' M30, Jan. (18) 

consumption in United States, T.P. 266 
¢ occurrence, T.P. 266 
e production in California, T.P. 266. Abs., 
M30, Jan. (18); T30, 402 
4 uses, T.P. 266 
; ‘Barite in California (BRADLEY) T.P. 266. 
A M380, Jan. (18); T30, 402 
Barker, L. B.: Discussion on Theory Concerning 
, : Gases in Refined Copper, E30, 363 
Barxnur, L. M.: Discussion on Importance of 
Classification in Fine Grinding, B30, 
eS 146 
: Barxnr, L. M., Rarsron, O. C., Kuum, L., 


Abs., 


‘ Barsour, 


Abs., 


Abs., 


Kine, C. R., Mircunur, T. F., 
, Youna, O. E. anp Mitumr, F. H.: 
, Reducing and Owxidizing Agents and 
, Lime Consumption in Flotation Pulp 
(T.P., 224) B80, 369 
C. 8. anp Munn, R. F.: Note on 
Crystal Structure of Alpha Copper- 
tin Alloys (T.P, 231) E80, 203 
Studies wpon the Widmanstdtten Structure, 
I.—Introduction. The Aluminum-sil- 
ver System and the Copper-silicon 
System, T.P. 353. Abs., M30, Sept. 
(24); T80, 360 
System Cadmiwm-mercury (T.P. 225) E30, 575 
Barrett, EL. P.: Sponge Iron and Its Relation to 


BaRRogErt, 


the Steel Industry, M380, 395, Abs., 
T30, 342 
Discussion on Beneficiation of Iron Ore, 


C30, 420, 421 


teal 
Wigner 


March ‘oa: 339 in 
Barrier Pillar Legislation in Pennsylvania ( . 
277—AsuiEx) F380, 76; Discussion, 
80. Abs., M30, Feb. (40); T30, 333 i: 
Barrier pillars. See Coal Mining. i 
Barnrineer, D. M.: biography, M30, 119 ~ “ 
Barton, D. C.: Discussions: on Geophysical 
Surveys, T.P. 369 ; M4 
on Petroleum Developments in Gulf — 
Coast of Texas and Louisiana during 
1929, G30, 520 
on Production Engineering in 19! 


G30, 145 
on Russian Oil Fields in 1928 and 1929, 
G30, 570 ~ Aa 


Basic open-hearth practice (See also Steelmaking): 
carbon elimination, effect of rate on 
oxidation of metal bath, C30, 23, 40. 
Abs., T30, 345 
high-carbon killed steel, manufacture, C30, 
45. Abs., T3830, 345 ; “ 
iron oxide content of liquid steel, aluminum mw 
test for determining, C30, 28 ; 
iron oxide in bath, cause of increase, C30, 60 ‘ 
relation to manganese, C80, 58 
oxidation of metal bath, relation to rate of 
carbon drop, C30, 23, 40 
vs. acid open-hearth, C30, 57 
Bassett, W. H.: Copper and Copper Alloys, 
M30, 562 
president of the A. I. M. E., M30, 138 
Discussions: on Certain Types of Defects 
in Copper Wire Caused by Improper 
Dies and Drawing Practice, E30, 138 
on Correlation of Ultimate Structure 
of Hard-drawn Copper Wire with 
Electrical Conductivity, E30, 149 
on Stress-corrosion Cracking of Annealed 
Brasses, E30, 273 : 
BarcHELunr, J. H.: Discussions: on Crushing and — 
Grinding, B30, 44 
on Present Status of Our Quicksilver 
Industry, T3830, 313 
Barreman, A. M.: Geophysical Survey at Kenne- 
cott Mines, Alaska, T.P. 369 
Bauauman, R. G.: Control of Quality of Shipped 
Coal, Pre. Abs., T30, 372 
Bearing Metals and Bearings, M30, B. R. Apr. (20) 
Brastny, A. F.: Lead Refining at Bunker Hill 
Smelter of Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
Mining and Concentrating Co. (T.P. 
303) T30, 265; Discussion, 273. 
Abs., M30, Feb. (22); T80, 350 
Bwartin, H. J.: Discussion on Reclaiming Non- 
ferrous Scrap Metals at Manufacturing 
Plants, E80, 281 


ae ee a a ee a 


s 
PDitecusstan on Quantitative 
of Gas-oil Ratios on Decline 
ha LS of Average Rock Pressure, G80, 184 
ECHER, C. E. anp Amsross, A. W.: Unitized 


ss Operations in Oklahoma and Kansas, 
Pee ot 


G80, 24. Abs., T30, 381 
Behavior of Gas Bubbles in Capillary Spaces 
(T.P. 306—Garpmscv) G30, 351; 
Discussion, 368. Abs., M30, Feb. 
(28); T30, 391 
BHR, H. C.: biography, M30, 280 
, A. Haminton: Discussions: on Mechanics 
of a California Production Curve, 
G30, 290 
on Repressuring in Depleted Oil Zones, 
G30, 256 
on Repressuring in the Selover Zone 
at Seal Beach and the Effect of Pro- 
ration, G30, 245 


_ Betz, A. Haminton anp Wess, E. W.: Repressur- 


ing in the Selover Zone at Seal Beach 
and the Effect of Proration, G30, 240 


_ Beut, Atrrep H. anp Simpson, P. F.: Petroleum 


Developments in Indiana and Illinois 
in 1929, G30, 548. Abs., T30, 399 


Bett, H. W.: Petrolewm Developments in Arkansas 


in 1929, G30, 522. Abs., T30, 397 


z eis, O. G.: Petroleum Development in Southwest 


Texas during 1929, G30, 505. Abs., 

T30, 397 
Beneficiation, iron ore. 

ficiation. 
Beneficiation of Iron Ore (RouND TaBuE) C30, 407 


See Iron Ore, Bene- 


Benguet mining district, development, M30, 522. 


Abs., T30, 327 

BunsaMin, E. H.: biography, M30, 496 

Berentz, R.: LHlectric Motors in the Tri-State 
Field, M80, 297. Abs., T30, 333 

Berkshire mine wins Sentinels of Safety trophy, 

__ M80, 398 

BERNER, V. T.: Adjustable Pneumatic Brattice 
for Controlling Ventilation, M30, 97. 
Abs., T30, 331 

Berrien, C. L.: Development and Installation of 
Hawkesworth Detachable Bit (T.P. 274) 
T30, 139. Abs., M30, Feb. (44), T30, 
328 

BEssEvInvRE, E. B.: 
Mining Camps, M30, 
T30, 417 

BrerBRaveRr, E.: Discussion on Calculations in 
Ore Dressing, B80, 457 

BierBRAUER, E. AND LuyKEn, W.: Calculations 
in Ore Dressing (T.P. 214) B30, 429 

Bianewt, L. G. E.: Review of Oil-field Corrosion 
Problems for 1929, G30, 392. Abs., 
T30, 393 

Bins, calcine, Douglas smelter, M30, 397 

Birp, B. M. anp Marsa, 8. M.: Test for 
Measuring the Agglutinating Power 
of Coad (T.P. 216) F380, 340; Dis- 
cussion, 387 


Sanitary Protection at 
538. Abs., 


Re-treating Middlings from Coal-washing 
Tables by Hindered-settling Classi- 
fication (T.P. 77) F30, 272 
Blast-furnace Coke. See Coke. 
Blast-furnace practice: beneficiation of ore for 
charge, benefit depends on character 
of ore, C30, 408, 412, 418, 429 
bibliography, C30, 374 
- coke quality affects operation, C30, 413 
cost saving due to sintered charge, C30, 429 
decrease in size of ores inside furnace, C30, 
- 865 
Dover vs. Columbus furnace, C30, 408 
effect of particle size of charge, C30, 365 
fine ore can be absorbed, C30, 427 
fine ores require sintering, C30, 414 
flue-dust loss decreasing, C30, 426 
gas distribution, study of, C30, 416 
Mysore, M80, 332. Abs., T30, 342 
reduction of ores, rate, study of, C30, 415 
resistance of charge to decrepitation and 
mechanical work, C30, 365 
silica offset by improvements in operation: 
C30, 411 
silicon, regulating, C30, 412 
sinter preferred material, C30, 427 
sintering requirel on fine or friable ores, 
C30, 414 
sulfur, regulating, C30, 412 
Blasting (See also Shot-firing): mine, on schedule. 
T30, 131 
standardizing methods, M30, 348 
Buavvett, W. H.: Classification from the 
Standpoint of the By-product Coke 
Industry (T.P._156) F30, 473; Discus- 
sion, 475 
Discussions: on Classification of Coals from 
the Point of View of the Railroads, | 
F30, 464 
on Closer Cooperation between Scientists 
and Practical Men, F380, 486 
on Test for Measuring the Agglutinating 
Power of Coal, F30, 385 
Buiount, H.: Discussion on Certain Types of 
Defects in Copper Wire Caused by 
Improper Dies and Drawing Practice, 
E80, 133 
Bocxus, C. E.: How to Help the Coal Industry, 
M30, 182. Abs., T30, 370 
Bonrickn, W. F.: Can Silver Come Back?, M30, 
297. Abs., T30, 418 
Good Organization Is Making Records at 
the Hooper Tunnel, M30, 28, Abs., 
T30, 330° 
Rolling of Aluminum Structural Shapes at 
the Massena Plant of the United States 
Aluminum Co., M80, 222. Abs., 
T30, 364 
Bolivia: petroleum development in 1929, G30, 588 
petroleum law, G30, 588 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 20 


‘washing Tables (TP. 76) F80, 250 


T- Sie bee, 


i: epee 730, 356 


Discussion on Influence of Silicon in Wows ndry 
Red Brasses, E80, 399, 403, 406 Lib 
HORE J: W. anp Wuiaanp, 8, A.: Effects of 
Oxidation and Certain Impurities in 
Bronze (T.P. 281) E30, 368. Abs., 
S 38 M30, Feb. (32); T30, 359 5 
Bonp, R. W., Trax, D. L., Warson, C. D. anp 
- Waker, M.: Mid-Continent Practices 
in Handling Flowing Wells, G30, 233 
Borneo: petroleum production in 1920, Sarawak, 
G30, 578 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 22 
Bosustow, R. anp Howszrt, V. D.: Mining 
Methods and Costs at Presidio Mine 
oe of The American Metal Co. of Texas, 
T:P. 334. Abs., M30, May (28); 
T30, 326 r 
Borsrorp, F, P.: biography, M30, 445 
Boucunmr, L. J.: Limestone Quarrying at North- 
ampton Plant of The Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., T.P. 272. Abs., M30, 
Feb. (42); T30, 403 
Bowin, W.: Status and Importance of Isostasy, 
: M30, 93. Abs., T30, 411 
Bowuszs, O.: Recent Outstanding Developments 
in the Non-metallic Mineral Industries, 
M30, 37, 339. Abs., T30, 402 
Boyp, R. R.:-Discussion on Unitization, G30, 86 
Bradford oil fields. See Pennsylvania. 
Brapuey, F. W.: Metal Prices, M30, 572. Abs., 
T30, 417 
Mining Methods Committee Reports, M30, 
29. .Abs., T30, 333 
Presidential Address, M30, 143 
Brapuny, J. C.: Discussion on Oxides in Brass, 
E30, 332 
BRADLEY, W. W.: Barite in California, T.P. 266. 
Abs., M80, Jan. (18); T3830, 402 
Discussion on Present Status of Our Quick- 
silver Industry, T30, 313 
Braver, W. W. AND JENKINS, O. P.: A Geological 
Survey of California, M80, 520. Abs., 
T30, 405 
BRANDENTHALER, R. R.: biography, M80, 64 
Brass (See also Copper-zinc Alloys): alpha-beta 
transformation, E30, 194. Abs., 
M30, Feb. (30) 
annealed: stress-corrosion cracking: condi- 
tions that induce it rapidly, 
E30, 274. Abs., M80, Jan. (20) 
definition, E30, 256 
dezincification effect, E30, 272, 
273, 274, 275 
effect of copper content, E30, 271, 
273 
effect of grain size, E80, 263 
effect of lead and tin, E80, 264, 274 
Muntz metal and naval brass, 
resistance, E30, 266 
pipe couplings, E30, 269 
annealing: gas-fired furnaces, E30, 422 
gas vs. wood furnaces, costs, E30, 423, 
427, 437 
efficiency, E30, 423, 427 


Brass castings: incipient shrinkage, E30, 384, 399, — 


foundry use, E30, 308 7 
silicon, effect in castings, E30, 
_ Abs., M30, Feb. (26) Se 
effect obscured by nickel, E30, 
401 4 
eliminated by alkali sulfate, E30, 
396, 401, 404 = 
removal, E30, 395 
sources, E30, 395, 403 
season cracking, similarity to stress-corr 
-eracking, E30, 257. 
stress-corrosion cracking, similarity to seas we 
cracking, E30, 257 . ~ 
tubes: fire cracking increased by lead content, ie 


E30, 241, 250, 253, 254 a 
internal stress: direction of stress, E3 0, 
235, 248, 255 


effect of drawing, E30, 241 J 
effect of variation in analysis, si, 
E30, 238 - 
measurement, E30, 233 ‘ 
relation to physical properties, 
E30, 250, 255 
relation to season cracking, E30, 2 
season cracking, correlation betwee! 
mercurous nitrate tests and — 
atmospheric exposure, E30, 238 
effect of drawing, E30, 241 S 
effect of stress and ammoniacal — 
corrosion, E30, 249 © 
effect of variation in analysis, E30, 
238 
mercurous nitrate test vs. ammoni- — 
acal corrosion, E30, 249, 255 
relation to internal stress, E30, 233 
tendency always present, E30, 250, 
255. Abs., M30, Jan. (36) : 
sheets: finishing anneal with gas-fired fur-— 
nace, E30, 422 
60/40. See Muntz metal. 
yellow: melting costs, electric vs. gas fur- 
naces, E30, 420, 430 


401, 403 

intercrystalline fissures, causes, E30, 384, 
400, 401 

oxide count as means of control in founded 
practice, E30, 330 

oxide particles, determination of volume, 
E30, 327, 332 _ 

oxides detrimental, E30, 316 

oxides, occurrence, etc., E30, 316 

pouring temperature important, E30, 388, 
405 


rs ee ee 


E30, 395, 

foundry: manufacture of Composition 

ingot, E80, 311 

ttice for controlling ventilation, M30, 97 

xyTON, C. C.: A Bird’s-eye View of South 

: America, M30, 525. Abs., T30, 416 
ead, M30, B.R. June (20) 

re BREMMER, F. W.: Development of Casing for Deep 

f Wells; Study of Structural Alloy 

i. Steels (T.P. 355) C30, 293; Discussion, 
i _ 306 et seq. Abs., M30, se 6H (26); 
wel 344 


Seber Hill Smelter, T30, 272 

im eee F. M.: Discussions: on Modern 

' Practice in Water-flooding of Oil 

_ Sands in the Bradford and Allegany 
Fields, G30, 276 

on Variation of Pressure Gradient with 
Distance of Rectilinear Flow of Gas- 

a - saturated Oil and Unsaturated Oil 

i= through Unconsolidated Sands, G30, 

347, 348 

Breyer, F. G.: Discussions: on Chemical Reactions 
in Flotation, B80, 252, 253, 254 

on Electrolytic Cadmium Plant of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
at Great Falls, Montana, T30, 243 


B. _ Briquettes: iron ore, from reduced ore, C30, 
419 

Britannia metal: cold rolling, effect on properties, 
E30, 501 

- microstructure, effect of heat treatment, 
E30, 490 

F physical properties, effect of heat treatment, 
E30, 490 


Bronze (See also Copper-zine Alloys): aluminum: 
hardness, effect of alloying elements, 
T.P.365. Abs., M30, Sept. (22); T30, 
359 

structure, effect of enone elements, 

T.P. 365 
melting in open-flame furnaces: chemical 
actions due to furnace atmospheres, 
E30, 407. Abs., M30, Feb. (24); T30, 


360 : 
control of furnace atmospheres, E30, 
407, 412 : 
Bronze castings: aluminum impurity, effect, 
E30, 377 


incipient shrinkage, E30, 369, 384, 403 

oxidation effect, E30, 368. Abs., M30, Feb. 
(32); T30, 359 

porosity, caused by intercrystalline fissures, 
E80, 369 

3 silicon impurity, effect, E30, 372, 383 

b sulfur impurity, effect, E30, 372, 383 

Brown, D. R. C.: biography, M30, 408 

__- Brown, R. H. Jr.: biography, M30, 554 

Brown, R. W.: Discussion on Suggested Pro- 

cedure for Exploitation of an Out- 

bearing Structure by Unit Operation, 

G30, 140 


i definitions B30, 238, 248 
kinetic theory, B30, 249,255. - 
new hypothesis, B30, 241, 250, 255, 258 
prevents flotation, B30, 244, 248,258 ~ 
relation to solubility and ionization, B30, 252 


Brunprep, L. L.: Discussion on Unitaaton, G30, | 


85, 98 | , 
Bryan, B.: Influence of Control in the Oil Industry 
upon Investment Position. of Oil 


Securities, G30, 430; Discussion, 434. — 


Abs., T30, 395 

Bryan, R. R.: Discussion on Cyanide Regeneration 
or Recovery as Practiced by the Com- 
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C30, 23; Discussion, 38. Abs., M30, 
Feb. (26); T30, 345 
Rate of Production in Very Deep Oil and Gas 
Wells (JoHnson). Summary, M30, 
271 
Rawpon, H. 8.: Discussion on Stress-corrosion 
Cracking of Annealed Brasses, E30, 271 
Ray, J. C.: Age and Structure of the Vein Systems 
at Butte, Montana, T.P. 265. Abs., 
M30, Jan. (20); T30, 405 
Ray mines. See Nevada Cons. Copper Co. 
RayBurRnN, J. M.: Subsidence in Thick Freeport 
Coal, F380, 144. Abs., T30, 371 
Raymonp, B. G.: biography, M80, 554 
Reap, T. T.: Mining Methods and Systems, 
M30, 336. Abs., T30, 333 
Discussions: on Beneficiation of Iron Ore, 
C30, 408, 411 
on Miami Copper Company Method of 
Mining Low-grade Orebody, T30, 84 
on Petroleum Engineering Education, 
G30, 597, 598 
ReaGan, W. J.: Practical Observations on Manu- 
acture of Basic Open-hearth, High- 
carbon Killed Steel (T.P. 347) C30, 
45; Discussion, 58 et seq. Abs., 
M30, Aug. (30); T30, 345 
Recent Developments in Flooding Practice in 
Bradford and Richburg Ou Fields 
(Ferrxs) T.P. 328. Abst., G30, 258; 
M30, Apr. (12); T30, 388 
Recent Developments in Melting and Annealing 
Non-ferrous Metals (T.P. 286— 
Keeney) E30; 414; Discussion, 427. 
Abs., T30, 352 : 
Recent Studies of the Recovery of Oil from Sands 
(CHatmErRS) G30, 322; Discussion, 
328. Abs., T30, 390 
Reclaiming Non-ferrous Scrap Metals at Manu- 
facturing Plants {(T.P. 233—Fuynn) 
E30, 276; Discussion, 280 


Reclaiming Steel-foundry Sands (T.P. 261— 
DimrKER) C30, 83; Discussion, 98 
Recovery of Waste from T'in-base Babbitting 


Operation (T.P. 236—PortrR) E30, 


286 
Red Lake, Ont.: gold-quartz veins, structure, 
T.P. 327 


Reducing and Oxidizing Agents and Lime Con- 
sumption in Flotation Pulp (T.P. 224— 
Raxston, Kunin, Kine, MircHe.t, 
Youne, Minunr AND BarKker) B30, 
369; Discussion, 383 

Ruusn, T. W.: biography, M30, 601 
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Reference Book of Inorganic Chemistry, M30, 
B.R. March (36) 
Refining copper. See Copper Refining. 
Refining petroleum: developments 
G30, 590 
Refractories, uses of, M30, 102 
Reeser, D. B.: Discussion on Classification of 
Coal, F30, 554 
Registration of engineers, M80, 201, D277 
laws, M30, 179, D225 
Rem, C. C.: Discussion on Subsidence from 
Anthracite Mining, F30, 132 
Ret, 8. K.: biography, M30, 496 
Reinartz, L. F.: Discussions: on New Method 
: for Determining Iron Oxide in Liquid 
. Steel, C30, 40, 42 
on Practical Observations on Manufacture 
of Basic Open-hearth, High-carbon 
Killed Steel, C30, 60 
REINBOLD, H.: ‘biography, M30, 64 
Relation of By-product Coke Ovens to the Natural 
Gas Supply of the Pittsburgh District 
(Rose) F30, 394 
Relative Separation Index. See Concentration. 
Remick, W. L.: Discussions: on Coal Washability 
Tests as a Guide to the Economic 
Limit of Coal Washing, F30, 302 
on Test for Measuring the Agglutinating 
Power of Coal, F30, 385 
Remmemrs, W. E.: Causes of Cuppy Wire (T.P. 
237) E30, 107; Discussion, 117, 119, 
120 
Permanent Growth of Gray Cast Iron, T.P. 
337. Abs., M30, June (14); T30, 343 
Discussion on Certain Defects in Copper 
Wire Caused by Improper Dies and 
Drawing Practice, E30, 134 
Remodeling the Social Structure, M30, Ed. 73 
Replacing equipment, factors affecting, M30, 
99, 267. Abs., T30, 410 
Repressuring: California, depleted wells, G30, 246 
California, Seal Beach, G30, 240 
depleted fields, G30, 246 
Repressuring in Depleted Oil Zones (T.P. 254— 
Nickrrson) G30, 246; Discussion, 255 
Repressuring in the Selover Zone at Seal Beach 
and the Effect of Proration (BELL AND 
Wess) G30, 240; Discussion, 245 
Research: needed on coal, F30, 486 
opportunities, M30, 261 
Research laboratory, Aluminum Co., of America, 
M30, 400 
Resistance of Iron Ores to Decrepitation and 
Mechanical Work (T.P. 372—JosmryH 
AND Barrett) C30, 365; Discussion, 
413. Abs., T30, 340 
Re-treating Middlings from Coal-washing Tables 
by Hindered-settling Classification 
(T.P. 77—Birp anp Yancnby) F30, 
272; Discussion, 283 
Rerreer, R. E.: Petroleum Development in West 
Texas and Southeast New Mexico in 
1929, G80, 476. Abs., T30, 396 
Reverberatory Furnace Conference, M30, Ed. 291, 
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Reverberatory furnace: copper, construction and 
practice, M30, 299 
gas samples, M30, 19 
practice at Anaconda, M30, 389 
Review of Colombian Operations in 1929 
(O’SHauGHNessy) G30, 581. Abs., 
T30, 401 
Review of Methods Used in Coal Analysis, with 
Particular Reference to Classification 
of Coal (Frn~pNER) F30, 585. Abs., 
T30, 378 
Review of Oil-field Corrosion Problems for 1929 
(BigNELL) G80, 392. Abs., T30, 393 
Reynpers, J. V. W.: Engineer’s Call to Service, 
M30, 270 
Rheolaveur, coal washing, results, F30, 334 
Ricz, G. S.: Ground Movement and Subsidence, 
1929, M30, 20. Abs., T30, 328 
Discussions: on Barrier Pillar Legislation 
in Pennsyluania, F30, 80 et seq. 
on Bumps in No. 2 Mine, Springhill, 
N. S., F30, 191, 192, 194, 197 
on Classification of Coals by Ultimate 
Analysis, F30, 414 
on Classification of Coals from the Point 
of View of the Railroads, F30, 466 
on Miami Copper Company Method of 
Mining Low-grade Orebody, T30, 81 
on Some Recent Developments in Open- 
pit Mining on the Mesabi Range, T30, 
127 
on The Royal Commission on Mining 
Subsidence, F380, 138, 140 
on Subsidence from Anthracite Mining, 
F30, 114 et seq. 
on Subsidence in Thick Freeport Coal, 
F30, 148, 149, 150 
Ricuarps, A. H.: Improvements in Copper Rever- 
beratory Construction and Practice, 
M30, 299. Abs., T80, 349 
Ricwarps, F. B.: Some Aspects of the Iron Ore 
Situation, M30, 435. Abs., T30, 341 
RicHarpson, A. C., Marswauyt, 8. M. anp 
Yancny, H. F.: Loss in Agglutinating 
Power of Coal Due to Exposure (T.P. 
317) F380, 389. Abs., M30, March 
(18); T80, 372 
Richburg oil field. See New York. 
Ricxarp, B. N., photograph, M30, 416 
Rickarp, T. A.: Discussion on Governmental 
Control of the Production and Sale 
of Mineral Resources, T.P, 325 
Rippevt, G. C.: Technical and Commercial 
Trends in the Junior Metal and Min- 
eral Industries, M30, 43. Abs., T80, 
369 
Risspr, F.: Choice of Geophysical Methods, 
M30, 301. Abs., T80, 411 
RieuTmirn, R. E.: Discussion on Cleaning 
Bituminous Coal, F830, 336 
Rio Tinto mines, Spain: ground movement and 
subsidence, T30, 168. Abs., M30, 
Feb. (40); T30, 328 
Roserts, D. C. anp Sweeney, 8.: Spacing of 
Wells in the Long Beach Field, G30. 
156 


. Rosurts, G. M.: biography, M30, 554. 
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Ropertson, G. M.: Discussion on Transfor 
of Austenite at Constant Sub 
Temperatures, C30, 150 


ment proposed, G30, 543 


539 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 43 
Rocky Mountain fund: origin, administration 
and projects, T30, 20 
Rogers, A. H.: Discussion on Geophysical 
Surveys, T.P. 369 
Roll crushing: in tailing retreatment, B30, 95 
vs. ball milling, B30, 103, 104 
Roof action, mine, in expansive materials, F30, 
71 
Roof supports: coal mines, flexible, of concrete 
block, M30, 292 
Rosz, G. E.: Discussion on Beneficiation of 
Iron Ore, C30, 416 et seq. 
Ross, H. J.: Classification of Coals by Ultimate 
Analysis (T-P. 156) F30, 411; Dis- 
cussion, 414, 415 
Multibasic Coal Charts, F30, 541. 
377 
Relation of By-product Coke Ovens to -the 
Natural Gas Supply of the Pittsburgh 
District, F30, 394 
Discussions: on Classification from the Stand- 
point of the By-product Coke Industry, 
F30, 475 
on Classification of Coal from the View- 
point of the Paleobotanist, F30, 437 
on Classification of Coal in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries with Regard to 
Its Constitution, F380, 457 
on Classification of Coals from the Point 
of View of the Railroads, F30, 464 
on Closer Cooperation between Scientists 
and Practical Men, F30, 486, 488 
on Determination of Mineral Matter in 
Coal and Fractionation Studies of Coal, 
F30, 626 
on Properties of Coal Which Affect Its 
Use for the’ Manufacture of Coal Gas, 
Water Gas and Producer Gas, F380, 713 
on Test for Measuring the Agglutinating 
Power of Coal, F30, 384, 386, 387 
on Use Classification of Coal as Applied 
to the Gas Industry, F30, 472 
Ross, H. J. anp Smpastian, J. J. §.: Changes in 
Properties of Coking Coals Due to 
Moderate Oxidation during Storage, 
F30, 556. Abs., T3830, 378 
Ross, W. G.: biography, M30, 118 
Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence (T.P. 
182—Louts) F30, 135; Discussion, 138 
Rubber covering for Dorr equipment, M30, 596 
Rupur, W. E.: Discussion on Progress Notes on the 
Iron-silicon Equilibrium Diagram, C30, 
185 
Rumania: petroleum production in 1929, G80, 679 
production of oil in 1929, G80, 554 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 20 


Abs., T30, 
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Russia: American engineers in, M30, 61, 600 
costs of living and work, M30, D593 
petroleum development in 1928 and 1929, 

G30, 564 
production of oil, 1916-29 and 1929-33 
(estimated), G30, 564 
production of oil in 1929, G30, 554 
quicksilver orebodies, occurrence, T.P. 335 
traveling in, M30, 62 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 21 
Russian Oil Fields in 1928 and 1929 (Zavotco) 
564; Discussion, G30,570. Abs., T30, 
400 
Roriepen, J. J.: Discussions: on Barrier Pillar 
Legislation in Pennsylvania, F30, 95 
on Misfires, F30, 246 
on Subsidence from Anthracite Mining, 
F30, 123, 125, 126 
Ryan, J. T.: Safety in Mining, M30, 489. Abs., 
T30, 372 
Rynausx1, T., St. Jonn, H. M. anp Eaauizston, 
G. K.: Influence of Silicon in Foundry 
Red Brasses (T.P. 300) E30, 384. 
Abs., M30, Feb. (26); T30, 357 
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Safety: manway guards, M30, 349 
in mining, M30, 489 
safe fuse and cap practice, M30, 347 
standardizing blasting methods, M30, 348 
Safety belts, M30, 348 
Safety chambers, metal mines, T30, 135 
Saghalien. See Sakhalin. 
Sr. Cuarr, H. W.: Making the Mining Industry 
More Attractive to the Graduate, M30, 
385. Abs., T30, 416 
Sr. Crate, §.: Discussion on Petroleum Develop- 
ment in West Texas and Southeast 
New Mexico in 1929, G30, 490, 491 
Sr. Joun, A.: Discussion on Determining Orienta- 
tion of Crystals in Rolled Metal from 
X-ray Patterns Taken by Mono- 
chromatic Pinhole Method, E30, 565 
St. Joun, H. M.: Utilization of Secondary Metals 
in the Red Brass Foundry (T.P. 242) 
E30, 305; Discussion, 314 
Discussion on Influence of Silicon in Foundry 
Red Brasses, E30, 405, 406 
St. Jonn, H. M., Eaauestron, G. K. anp Rynat- 
sK1I, T.: Influence of Silicon in Foundry 
Red Brasses (T.P. 300) E30, 384. 
Abs., M30, Feb. (26); T30, 357 
Sakhalin: petroleum development in 1929, G30, 
568 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 22 
Saumon, C. P.: Discussion on Certain Types of 
Defects in Copper Wire Caused by 
Improper Dies and Drawing Practice, 
E30, 132 
Salt Creek field (See also Wyoming): water 
encroachment, M30, 341 
San Diego mill, concentration of oxidized lead 
ores, M30, 455 
San Francisco mines, Mexico, milling practice, 
T.P. 371. Abs., M30, Oct. (34); T30, 
335 


San Francisco stock market, early days, M30, 110 
Sand, molding. See Molding Sand. 
Sand-cast alloys of copper, M30, 5 
Sanitary protection at mining camps, M30, 538 
Santa Fe Springs, water encroachment, M30, 472 
Santa Gertrudis Co.: cyanide recovery at 
Pachuca, Mexico, B80, 488 
Sarawak: petroleum production in 1929, G30, 578 
unit operation of oil pools, G30, 22 
Sarou, 8.: Influence of Nitrogen on Special Steels 
and Some Experiments on Caseharden- 
ing with Nitrogen (T.P. 260) C30, 192 
Saunders medal, conditions of award and list of 
recipients, T30, 24 
Sauvpeur, A.: Discussions: on Electrolytic Iron 
from Sulfide Ores, C30, 343 
on Influence of Rate of Cooling on 
Dendritic Structure and Microstructure 
of Some Hypoeutectoid Steel, C30, 113 
on Tensile Properties of Rail and Other 
Steels at Elevated Temperatures, C30, 
271 
Savuvreur, A. anp Cuou, C. H.: Influence of Rate 
of Cooling on Dendritic Structure and 
Microstructure of Some Hypoeutectoid 
Steel (T.P. 299) C80, 100. Abs., 
M30, Feb. (30); T30, 347 
Savaen, L. L.: More Manganese, M30, D358 
Schaefer lining for coal-mine gangways, M30, 292 
Scuenck, P. D.: biography, M30, 602 
Scurucnu, W. A.: Discussions: on Causes of Cuppy 
Wire, E30, 116, 119 
on Comparison of Copper Wire Bars 
Cast Vertically and Horizontally, E30, 
347 
on Deoxidation of Copper with Calcium 
and Properties of Some Copper-calcium 
Alloys, E30, 162, 163 
Scunucu, W. A, anv Scort, J. W.: Manufacture 
of Wire Bars from Secondary Copper 
(T.P. 246) E30, 289 
ScHLUMBERGER, C. AND M.: Depth of Investigation 
Attainable by Potential Methods of 
Electrical Exploration and Electrical 
Studies of the Earth's Crust at Great 
Depths, T.P. 315. Abs., M30, March 
(22); T80, 412 
Scumirt, H.: Geology of Parral Area of Parral 
District, Chihuahua, Mexico, T.P. 304. 
Abs., M30, Feb. (40); T30, 407 
Scuriever, W.: Law of Flow for the Passage of a 
Gas-free Liquid through a Spherical- 
grain Sand, G80, 329. Abs., T30, 391 
Scuunrrn, C. N.: Occurrence of Quicksilver Ore- 
bodies, T.P. 335. Abs., M30, July 
(28); T30, 407 
Discussion on Present Status of Our Quick- 
silver Industry, T30, 314 et seq. 
Scuumacuer, E. E., Exzis, W. C. anp Eck, 
J. F.: Deoxidation of Copper with 
Calcium and Properties of Some 
Copper-calcium Alloys (T.P. 240) E30, 
151 
Scuwartz, H. A.: Growth of Gray Iron, M30, D399 
Seott furnace for roasting quicksilver ores: 
advantages, T30, 287 
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Scott furnace for roasting quicksilver ores: 
construction, costs and performance, 
T30, 302 
objections due to condensers used, T30, 312 
Scorr, G. 8.: Coal Washability Tests as a Guide to 
the Economic Limit of Coal Washing 
(T.P. 159) F380, 287; Discussion, 300, 
303 
Scorr, H.: Expansion Properties of Low-expansion 
Fe-Ni-Co Alloys (T.P. 318) E30, 506; 
Discussion, 537. Abs., M30, March 
(20); T30, 365 
Discussion on Transformation of Austenite at 
Constant Subcritical Temperatures, 
C30, 147 ; 
Scort, J. W.: Discussions: on Certain Types of 
Defects in Copper Wire Caused by 
Improper Dies and Drawing Practice, 
E30, 133 
on Comparison of Copper Wire Bars Cast 
Vertically and Horizontally, E30, 347 
on Correlation of Ultimate Structure of 
Hard-drawn Copper Wire with Elec- 
trical Conductivity, E30, 150 
on Distribution of Lead Impurity in a 
Copper-refining Furnace Bath, E30, 
337 
on Manufacture of Wire Bars from 
Secondary Copper, E30, 302 
Scort, J. W. aNp DEWA Lp, L. H.: Comparison of 
Copper Wire Bars Cast Vertically and 
Horizontally (T.P. 289) E30, 338. 
Abs., M30, Feb. (30); T30, 356 
Distribution of Lead Impurity in a Copper- 
refining Furnace Bath (T.P. 290) E30, 
334. Abs., M30, Feb. (34) T30, 364 
Scott, J. W. anp Scurucn, W. A.: Manufacture 
of Wire Bars from Secondary Copper 
(T.P. 246) E30, 289 
Scort, W. W.: Discussion on Repressuring in 
Depleted Oil Zones, G30, 255 
Scrap metals: dealers, ‘‘junkmen”’ or 
material dealers’’?, E30, 314 
Scrap metals: iron: use in manufacture of electro- 
lytic iron, C380, 342 
nonferrous: automobile radiators, increasing 
use, E80, 312 
babbitt chips, method of separating 
from bronze needed, E80, 280, 282, 283 
babbitt, tin-base, recovery in manu- 
facturing plant, E30, 286 
bronze borings: pigging to improve 
condition, E30, 283 
classification, automobile factory, E30, 
277 
collection, automobile factory, E80, 276 
composition ingot, specifications for 
purchasing, E30, 308 
die-casting borings if contaminated 
should not be used in die castings, E30, 
282 
disposition, automobile factory, E30, 277 
reclaiming at manufacturing plants, E30, 
276 
refining in electric furnace, E30, 312 
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‘Scrap metals: nonferrous: smelting in brick 


cupola, E30, 279, 282, 283 
smelting in brick-lined cupola, vs. wate 
jacketed furnace, E30, 280, 282, 283 


U.S. War Department interest, E30, 284 


_ Bteel: supply on Pacific Coast, United States, — 
C30, 81 
use for electrolytic iron, C30, 342 


use in manufacture of gray iron, C30, 64 


Screening: separation of coal into shapes, T.P. 341. 
Abs., M30, July (26); T30, 373 
Searts, F.: Discussion on Geophysical Surveys, 
T.P. 369 
Szars, G. W.: Progress in Production and Use 2 of 
Tantalum (T.P. 279) T30, 317; 
cussion, 321. Abs., M30, Feb. ae 
T30, 352 
Season cracking: brass tubes, E30, 233. Abs. 
M30, Feb. (36); T30, 358 
similarity to stress-corrosion cracking, E30, 
257 
Sesastian, J. J. S.anp Ross, H. J.: Changes in 
Properties of Coking Coals Due to 
Moderate Oxidation during Storage, 
F30, 556. Abs., T30, 378 
Secondary metals: U. S. War Department interest, 
E30, 284 
values, 1928, U. S. Government figures, E30, 
302 
Seismic prospecting: propagation paths, T.P. 267 
Seismic Propagation Paths (EWING AND LEET) 
T.P. 267. Abs., M30, Jan. (18); T30, 
414 
Selectivity Index; a Yardstick of the Segregation 
Accomplished by Concentrating Opera- 
tions (GAUDIN) B30, 483. Abs., T30, 
338 
SeLiarps, E. H.: Ground Subsidence at Sour 
Lake, Texas, M80, 377. Abs., T30, 
328 
SeLtvie, W. A. anp Finupner, A. C.: Present 
Status of Ash Corrections in Coal 
Analysis, F380, 597; Discussion, 613. 
Abs., T30, 379 
Seminole district. See Oklahoma. 
Sentinels of Safety trophy, Berkshire mine wins, 
M30, 398 
Sewage treatment: mining camps, M30, 538 
Sryter, C. E.: Classification of Coal (T.P. 156) 
76, 189 
Shaft sinking: vertical and incline, North Star 
gold mine, T30, 87. Abs., M30, 
March (22); T80, 325 
salt mine, Texas, M80, 580. Abs., T30, 326 
Shafts: coal mines: economical design, F30, 18 
Shaker-chute Mining, Northern Anthracite Field 
(Lampert) T.P. 359. Abs., M30, 
Sept. (32); T30, 371 
Shales associated with coals, partial analysis, 
F30, 606 
Suaw, H.: Interpretation of Gravitational Anom- 
alies, II, T.P. 338. Abs., M30, Aug. 
(28); T30, 411 
Suaw, 8. F.: Increasing the Ultimate Recovery of 
Oil, T.P. 358. Abs., M80, Sept. (32); 
T30, 387 
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SHaw, S. F.: Some Observations on Principles 
Involved in Flowing Oil Wells (T.P. 
235) G80, 220 
Discussions: on Condensation Effect in Deter- 
mining Gas-oil Ratio, G30, 190 
on Mathematical Development of the 
Theory of Flowing Oil Wells, G30, 205 
Sheet Steel and Tin Plate, M80, B.R. Oct. (10) 
Suerarp, H. M.: Discussion on Comparison of 
Copper Wire Bars Cast Vertically 
and Horizontally, E80, 347 
Suirtey, C. L.: Discussion on Development of 
Casing for Deep Wells, C30, 310 
Shoestring area. See Kansas. 
Shot-firing: blasters’ school, F30, 246 
blasting from trolley wire dangerous, F30, 
212, 249 
fuse preparation, M30, 458 
McLaughlin-Anderson shot tube, F30, 240, 
244 
misfires. See Misfires. 
premature explosions, McLaughlin-Anderson 
tube for preventing, F30, 240, 244 
rules, F30, 223 
rules, printed desirable, F30, 245 
stray currents, F30, 243 
tetryl as detonating agent, F30, 237, 247 
SIEBENTHAL, C. E.: biography, M30, 280 
Silica: solubilities, B30, 231 
Silicon: deoxidizer, detrimental in alloy containing 
lead, E30, 386 
deoxidizer unsuitable for gold alloys, E30, 445 
Silver: geology of Parral area, Mexico, T.P. 304 
milling methods, Presidio mine of American 
Metal Co. of Texas, T.P. 368 
present demand, M30, 207 
spitting, cause, E30, 444 
sterling: deoxidizers, effect, E30, 446 
suggested solution of problem, M30, 589. 
Abs., T30, 418 
Silver mining: methods and costs, Presidio mine 
of American Metal Co. of Texas, 
T.P. 334 
Silver Prices and the Far East, M30, Ed. 450 
Simmons, R. S.: Discussion on Practical Observa- 
tions on Manufacture of Basic Open- 
hearth, High-carbon Killed Steel, C30, 
58 
Simple Geological Structures, M30, B.R. Oct. (10) 
Stimpson, P. F. anp Beit, Aurrep H.: Petroleum 
Developments in Indiana and Illinois 
in 1929, G30, 548. Abs., T30, 399 
Stnsueimer, W. A.: Petroleum Economic Review 
for 1929, G80, 396. Abs., T30, 393 
Petroleum Economics M30, 16 
Discussion on Controlled Gasoline Supply-— 
the Key to Oil Prosperity, G30, 419 
Sinter, iron-ore. See Iron Ore and Blast-furnace 
Practice. 
Sintering limonitiec iron ores, C30, 346. 
T30, 339 
Sintering Limonitic Iron Ores at Ironton, Min- 
nesota (T.P. 284— Harrison) C30, 346; 
Abs., M30, Feb. 


Abs., 


Discussion, 355. 
(34); T30, 339 


Sintern, Schmelzen, und Verblasen Sulphidischer 
Erze und Huttenprodukte, M30, B.R. 
March (36) 
Sisco, F. T. anp Hermann, 8. F.: Effect of Certain 
Alloying Elements on Structure and 
Hardness of Aluminum Bronze, T.P. 
365. Abs., M30, Sept. (22); T30, 359 
Skowronsxi, 8S: Discussions: on Comparison 
of Copper Wire Bars Cast Vertically 
and Horizontally, E30, 347 
on Deoxidation of Copper with Calcium 
and Properties of Some Copper-calcium 
Alloys, E30, 162, 163 
on Distribution of Lead Impurity in a 
Copper-refining Furnace Bath, E30, 336 
on Manufacture of Wire Bars from Second- 
ary Copper, E30, 304 
Slags: copper, furnace. See Copper Smelting. 
lead, furnace. See Lead Smelting. 
Suicuter, L. B.: Observed and Theoretical Electro- 
magnetic Model Response of Conduct- 
ing Spheres, T.P. 332. Abs., M30, 
May (28); T30, 412 
Discussion on Geophysical Surveys, T.P. 369 
Slides: preparation, B30, 239 
Stosson, H. L.: Early Day San Francisco Stock 
Market Fluctuations on the Mines of the 
Comstock Lode, Nevada, M80, 110. 
Abs., T30, 417 
Smelting (See also names of metals): 
new fuel, M30, 466 
Situ, C. S.: Air-hardening Copper-cobalt Alloy, 
M30, 213; D322. Abs., T30, 368 
Alpha-phase Boundary of the Ternary System 
Copper-silicon-manganese (T.P. 292) 
E30, 164; Discussion, 193. Abs., 
M30, Feb. (36); T30, 355 
Thermal Conductivity of Copper Alloys, 
I.—Copper-zinc Alloys (T.P. 291) E30, 
84; Discussion, 105. Abs., T30, 354 
Thermal Conductivity of Copper Alloys, II.— 
Copper-tin Alloys; III.—Copper-phos- 
phorus Alloys, T.P. 360. Abs., M30, 
Sept. (20); T30, 354 
Smira, C. V.: Discussion on Recent Developments in 
Melting and Annealing Non-ferrous 
Metals, E30, 430 
Smirn, G. O.: Engineer’s Larger Opportunity, 
M30, 376 
Unit Operation— We Agree, M380, D439 
Discussions: on Governmental Control of the 
Production and Sale of Mineral 
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